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YOUR HIGH FIDELITY DEALER IS NOW SHOWING THE NEW GLASER-STEERS GS-400 
THE GENTLY AUTOMATIC CHANGER THAT PAMPERS YOUR PRECIOUS RECORDS 


Gently automatic, the new GS-400 handles your treasured _ of the system in a moderate range. Holiday Grey changer with 
records with utmost care preserving the brilliance of their silver trim, oyster white turntable pad. 
original performance for many additional playings. Less cartridge and base. Only $47.50 


Gently automatic, it combines the finest record playing features 

with all the automatic conveniences of a record changer. The THIS IS THE GLASER-STEERS GS-77......... 

GS-400 draws upon the major engineering advances developed bee \ 

in the famous GS-77 to provide precise tracking of stereo and World's: only record changer with Turntable Pause’ and 

monophonic records and trouble-free operation. “Speedminder’—now the distinguished companion of the GS- 
400. Attractive ebony changer with brushed gold trim, oyster 

The GS-400 in your high fidelity system, brings out the best white turntable pad. Less cartridge and base...........0only $59.50 

in the other components and, at the same time, keeps the cost See the GS-400 and GS-77 at your dealer. For details write: 


Dept. HF-4, GLASER-STEERS CORPORATION, 155 Oraton Street, Newark 4, N. J. 


GS-400 FEATURES—4-speed automatic and manual operation: 16, 33, 45, 78 rpm * rumble, wow, flutter virtually inaudible * counter-balanced, die-cast aluminur 
arm * damped, acoustically isolated arm—shock-suspension prevents mechanical feedback thru arm pivot. Resonance negligible 4-pole, hum-shielded motor 
provision for 2, 3, or 4-terminal, stereo and mono cartridges * single-knob control * double-channel muting switch, RC network for silence on both stereo channels 


the air suspension principle brought to peak performance 
with FLEXAIR* high-compliance moving system and 
BASS-SUPERFLEX* advanced enclosure acoustics 


TR-10 TRI-ETTE* 3-Way Speaker System 


Compare the Jensen TRI-ETTE with any bookshelf speaker 
and let your own ears tell you the reason for its rocketing 
® AD OND popularity . . . it sounds better! It’s what you’d expect 
ensen , mi ; from advanced Jensen engineering that begins where others 
LOUDSPEAKERS Oil ©] Tina leave off. Efficient ... needs only a 10-watt amplifier. 
ww J 3 Handsome, too, in graceful contemporary design with fine 
woods. And there’s an economical unfinished model for 
utility and build-in use. 


DF-1 DUETTE 2-Way Speaker System 


Here is a new high point in speaker value made possible by 
another Jensen first . . . an entirely new and different high- 
compliance 8” woofer able to move more than twice as 
far as previously available units. An excellent solution for 
high quality stereo sound at minimum cost. New un- 
finished utility model to wood finish or paint as you choose. 


@ 
: epensen MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6601 S. Laramie Avenue « Chicago 38, Illinois 
DIVISION OF THE MUTER CO. 


In Canada: Renfrew Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In Mexico: Radios Y Television, S.A., Mexico D.F. 


WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE KP 


TR-10 
TRI-ETTE 
$119.50 


DF-1 
DUETTE 
$79.50 


TR-10U 
UNFINISHED 
$89.50 


WITH 
NEW 
“FLEXAIR” 
WOOFER 


All of the loudspeakers 
above have the new 
FLEXAIR woofer....a 
Jensen development for 
better speaker performance. 


We'll prove to you that Jensen DUETTE 

and TRI-ETTE are better engineered... 

better performing. Write for free reprint DF-1U 

of published engineering paper “Im- UNFINISHED 
provement in Air Suspension Speaker $59.95 
Enclosure with Tube Venting.” 
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Royal System Wall Cabinets designed by Poul Cadavius. 


Here is more for the best of everything in quality record reproduction—the more that makes the difference! 
more output!...more channel separation!...more response...more record life! In short—more to enjoy because 
there’s more quality for more listening pleasure. Without question, Pickering’s Collectors’ Series 380 is the 
finest—with more features and more flexibility than any other stereo pickup in the world. 


For example, the 380 is fully encapsulated in radiation-proof precious mu-metal for absolutely hum-free 
performance in any record player regardless of type—make—model. The only true way to judge a high fidelity 


component is to compare it with another... 


measure its performance with the most vital instrument of all... 


the ear. For—those who can hear the difference choose PICKERING*. 


COLLECTORS’ SERIES 380. Totally new and unique to high 
fidelity is the ‘Collectors’ Ensemble”’...a complete quality ‘‘pick- 
up-package” for reproduction of all records—stereo, micro- 
groove, 78's. 


OUTPUT: 15 mv per channel. CHANNELSEPARATION: 30-35 db. 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE: + 2 db 20-20,000 cycles. SIGNAL TO 
NOISE RATIO: —65 db below reference. TRACKING FORCE: “A” 
type stylus—2-5 grams; “‘C” type stylus—3-7 grams. 


Model 380E Collectors’ Ensemble includes the Stanton Stereo 
FLUXVALVE with 3 ‘‘V-GUARD” styli for stereo, microgroove and 
78 rpm recordss.5 vies rosie t acicterunte ee een eee $60.00 
Model 380A includes Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE with D3807A 
“V-GUARD” stylus for transcription arms. ............ $34.50 
Model 380C includes Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE with D3807C 
“V-GUARD” Lag hie for auto-changer arms. ..........+.+. $29.85 


_ Only the Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE 
a * features the safe, comfortable, easily 
“S * replaceable stylus assembly. 


*PICKERING—for more than a decade—the world’s most experi- 
enced manufacturer of high fidelity pickups...supplier to the 
recording industry. 


PICKERING AUTOMATED CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FLUXVALVE, °**V-GUARD'* **T-GUARD’* UNIPOISE PAC (tm) 


PRO-STANDARD SERIES 371. Now, the new and 
revolutionary PACT technique developed by 
PICKERING has effected economies in 
manufacture which permit a reduction in the 
price of the Pro-Standard Series...an industry 
standard and the universal choice of Droroaionaia. 
Features four coil push-pull hum rejection circuit. 


OUTPUT: 10 mv per channel. CHANNELSEPARATION: 20-25 db, 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 20-15,000 cycles. TRACKING FORCE: 
“A” type stylus—2-5 grams; “cr type stylus—4-7 grams. 

Model 371A Mk II Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE Pickup now $26.40 
Model.371C Mk II Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE Pickup now $24.00 


Model 196 Mk Il UNIPOISE Arm with integrated Stanton Stereo 
FLUXVALVE Pickup NOW! iiars «<l00ueeicls oo sigieve aisteletuieune $49.50 


FOR THOSE >P CAN HEAR THE DIFFERENCE 


@Pickering 


PICKERING & CO., INC., PLAINVIEW, 
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Gaiyeuwe 50-WATT 


Complete Stereo Phono System 


oon 
\ 


COMPONENTS 
LAFAYETTE LA-250A 50-WATT AMPLIFIER inne ten. ceoyeo 9550 
NEW GE VR-22 (.7 MIL) DIAMOND STEREO CARTRIDGE ....24.45 


GARRARD RC 121/11 STEREO CHANGER ..... .......cccccccc0000e- 41.65 
LAFAYETTE WOOD CHANGER BASE —onk...occccececesceeeeevees 3.95 
2- LAFAYETTE SK-58 FAMOUS FREE EDGE 

12/7 COAXIAL SPEAKERS @ 29.50)  oou..c.cccsceceeee 59.00 


REGULAR CATALOG PRICE 228755 


COMPLETE 1 8 4 50 


STEREO SYSTEM 


You Save 44.05 
YOUR GUARANTEED BEST STEREO SYSTEM BUY! 


This superb system will add a new dimension in living to your home with all 
the excitement and realism of a live concert. The new Lafayelte LA-250A, 50. 
watt stereo amplifier (25 watts each channel) forms the heart of this outsiand- 
ing stereo hi-fi phonograph music system—the features, versatility and advanced 
circuitry of this unit are second to none. Also included is the famous Garrard 
| RC121/11 intermix 4-speed automatic record changer with full manual or auto- 
“matic operation supplied with your choice of stereo cartridges—the new GE 
VR-22 (.7 Mil) diamond stereo cartridge, Pickering 371-7D (.7 Mil) diamond 
‘stereo cartridge, Shure M7D (.7 Mil) dfamond stereo cartridge or the new 
Electro-Voice 31 MD7 (.7 Mil) diamond stereo cartridge. Supplied with the 
Lafayette wood base cut for the RC121 in your choice of finishes. These out- 
standing components are coupled with the 2 famous free edge Lafayette SK-58 
12” Coaxial speakers with built-in crossover network and brilliance level con- 
trol. System supplied with plugs, cables and simple instructions. Shpg. wt., 67 Ibs. 


OPTIONAL! 

| LAFAYETTE 

ELIPTOFLEX 
SERIES 


-HF-670WX Hi-Fi STEREO PHONO SYSTEM with choice of cartridge and mahogany, 
walnut or blond changer base (please specify) ........... 5.00 down............. Net 184.50 


HF-671 WX Same as HF-670, but with 2 Lafayette Eliptoflex Series Bookshelf Enclos- 
sures (please specify finish). Shpg. wt., 143 Ibs....... 10.00 Down............. Net 247.50 


HF-675WX Stereo AM-FM-Phono System. Same as HF-670 but including the new Lafay~ 
ette LT-50 stereo tuner. Shpg. wt., 85 Ibs. ............. 10.00 Down............. Net 299.50 


KT-500 
FM-AM STEREO 
TUNER KIT 


© 11 Tubes (4 dual-purpose) + Tuning Eye + Selenium rectifier provide 
17 tube performance @ Multiplex Output for new Stereo FM ©@ Arm- 
strong Circuit with Dual Limiters and Foster-Seeley Discriminator @ Ex- 
treme Sensitivity and Wide Frequency Response. 

A precision engineered, highly stable tuner—perfect for lifelike stereo FM-AM 
broadcast reception, FM reception and/or AM reception. Features separate tuning 
and volume controls for AM and FM. Magic eye on AM and FM, plus automatic 
frequency conirol on.FM for accurate tuning—stations are ‘‘locked'' in. Other deluxe 
features include cathode follower outputs and 5-position Function Selector. Effi- 
cient, broadband circuitry on AM with built-in antenna. FM section features include 
2 microvolis sensitivity for 30 db quieting, frequency response 20-20,000 cps + 
Vy db and full 200 KC bandwidth. Two printed circuit boards make wiring simple 
—even for such a complex unit. Complete kit includes all parts, deluxe cabinet 
and detailed instruction manual. Size is 1334”W x 1034”D x 41/2”H. Shpg. wt., 


22 Ibs. 
5.00: Downiincsscescccens Net 74.50 
SOO Downs -sieccrreeressss Net 124.50 


KT-600 PROFESSIONAL 
STEREO CONTROL CENTER 


Solves Every Stereo / Monaural 
Control Problem! 


@ RESPONSE 5-40,000 CPS + 1 DB @ UNIQUE STEREO & MONAURAL 
CONTROL FEATURES @ PRECISE ‘‘NULL’’ BALANCING SYSTEM @ CON- 
CENTRIC INPUT LEVEL CONTROLS 

A truly professional stereo preamplifier and master audio contro! center—solves 
every stereo/monaural control problem. Features unique Bridge Control for variable 
cross-channel feed for elimination of exaggerated channel separation effects—plus 
controlled 3rd channel ouput. Has all-concentric controls—including clutch-operated 
Volume Balance control. Provides complete and advanced facilities for accepting, 
controlling and providing undistorted gain for any and all Program sources. Sensi- 
tivity 2.2 mv for 1 volt out (low level inputs). Dual low impedance ‘'plate follower'’ 
outputs pele ohms. Response 5-40,000 cps + ty db. Less than .03% IM distortion. 
Less than .1% harmonic distortion. Hum and noise 80 db below 2 volts (high level 
inputs). Uses 7 new 7025 low-noise dual triodes. Size: 14”x41/2”x105/,”. Shpg. wt., 


shed on 4-side 


Made in U.S.A. 


KT-500 


IN KIT FORM . 


COMPLETELY WIRED 


-124.50 


Made in U.S.A. 


IN KIT FORM 


COMPLETELY WIRED 


16 Ibs. Complete with all parts, tubes, deluxe cabinet and detailed instruction 
134.50 manval 

KT-600 WX Stereo Preamplifier Kit ...........::ccccceeeeens 5.00 Down.........Net 79.50 

LA-600 WX Stereo Preamplifier, wired and tested.... 5.00 Down Net 134.50 
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AUTHORitatively Speaking 


John M. Conly, music critic for the AZlantic 
Monthly and Chairman of Hicu Fivettry’s Edi- 
torial Board, is currently in the process of having 
his house remodeled to provide a detached 
soundproof study-listening room. It seems that 
when Mrs. Conly has the ladies in for tea, or 
somebody wants to run the vacuum cleaner, 
Beethoven gets interfered with. Mr. Conly will 
have none of that, as anyone can infer from read- 
ing this dedicated Beethovenian’s ‘‘Reflections 
on a Goodly Fellowship,” p. 34. 


With his present appearance in this journal 
(p. 37), Peter J. Pirie makes his first bow in any 
American publication. Mr. Pirie came to his 
present trade of music critic by way of studies in 
piano, conducting, and composing, and through 
long exposure to records. Known as a Beethoven 
specialist, he is also an authority on English 
music—a love born of his feeling for the English 
landscape and especially for his native Sussex, he 
writes us. He also writes that ‘‘English people 
have a monumental lack of interest in the lives 
of authors.” We shall let him know that a sim- 
ilar indifference does not hold for their American 
cousins. 


| H. C. Robbins Landon, whose name has ap- 


peared frequently in these pages over the last 
year, has become a member of the family. He is 


| now our official European Editor. This means, 


we hope, that we will have from his pen more 
excursions into musical scenes, past and present. 
This month he visits Beethoven’s birthplace: 
see p. 40. 


To Hicu Frvexrry’s list of discographies, we 
add the forty-seventh: “‘The Beethoven Sym- 
phonies in Stereo” (p. 44), written by Robert C. 
Marsh, the Chicago Sun-Times’ music man and 
our monthly record reviewer. Mr. Marsh will 
produce a book on Beethoven some day, but we 
can’t be blamed for welcoming its postponement 
while he produces contributions for us. 


Norman H. Crowhurst continues to be one of 
the most prolific authors we know. His Hi-Fi 
Made Easy (Gernsback Library) has just been 
published, and he’s still found time to give us his 
observations on the far from easy question ‘‘Can 
Loudspeakers Be Tested?” (p. 46). The Audio 
Engineering Society’s award of a fellowship to 
Mr. Crowhurst for his contributions to audio 
technology was about the most logical and ex- 
pected thing we could imagine. 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB offers with pride 
the greatest musical achievement since the introduction of stereo records 


The first complete recordings of the 


9 SYMPHONIES 
BEETHOVEN 


conducted by 


BRUNO WALTER 


with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 


reproduced in glorious 


STEREO 


in a deluxe package of 


seven-12-inch long-playing records 


ALL $ 


FOR ONLY 


98 


a 


REGULAR RETAIL 
VALUE, $41.98 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase 
as few as six selections from the more than 150 
to be made available during the coming 12 months 


DELUXE PACKAGE 
Seven 12” Columbia stereo 
records in a luxurious box, 
covered with white leather- 
like Fabrikoid and lustrous 
black-and-gold cloth. Also 
includes 48-page booklet 
with previously unpublished 
Photographs, program 
notes, anecdotes and re- 
views by Beethoven’s con- 
temporaries and present 
day critics, 


If you now own a stereo phonograph, or plan 
to purchase one soon, here is a unique oppor- 
tunity to obtain — for only $5.98 — this mag- 
nificent Columbia 7-Record Set containing all 
nine Beethoven Symphonies . . . in glowing 
performances by one of his greatest interpret- 
ers, Dr. Bruno Walter . . . and reproduced 
with amazingly realistic “concert hall’ fidelity 
through the miracle of stereophonic sound! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR BEETHOVEN SET FOR ONLY 
$5.98 — simply fill in and mail the coupon 
now. Be sure to indicate which one of the 
Club’s two Divisions you wish to join: Stereo 
Classical or Stereo Popular — whichever one 
best suits your musical taste. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club’s staff of music experts selects outstand- 
ing recordings from every field of music. These 
selections are described in the Club Magazine, 


THE CORNERSTONE OF ANY STEREO LIBRARY... 


Columbia and Epic records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months. You may discontinue 
your membership at any time thereafter. 

The records you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular list price of $4.98 
(Classical and Original Cast selections, $5.98), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: If 
you wish to continue as a member after pur- 
chasing six records, you will receive a Colum- 
bia or Epic stereo Bonus record of your choice 
free for every two selections you buy. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Since the number 
of Beethoven Sets we can distribute on this 
special offer is limited — we sincerely urge 
you to mail the coupon at once. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
REGULAR HIGH FIDELITY! 


UNANIMOUS CRITICAL ACCLAIM! 


“...@ noble exposition of Beethoven 
as seen by one of the greatest of his 
prophets”  —High Fidelity Magazine 


‘ 


“A collection which stands as near 
the pinnacle of perfection as any 
human product ever can” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


“One of the triumphs of a memorable 
career... the result is a 7-disc set of 
remarkable clarity” —Time Magazine 


“One of the summits of modern re- 
corded music’ 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


NOTE: Stereo records 
must be played only on 
a stereo phonograph 


the 9 Beethoven Symphonies for only $5.98 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 213-5 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please send me, at once, the Deluxe 7-Record Stereo Set of 
Beethoven Symphonies, for which I am to be billed only 
$5.98, plus a small mailing and handling charge. Enroll me 
in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 


(0 Stereo Classical 0 Stereo Popular 
I agree to purchase six selections from the more than 150 
records to be offered during the coming 12 months, at regular 
list price plus small mailing and handling charge. There- 
after, if I decide to continue my membership, I am to re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia or Epic stereo Bonus record of my 
choice FREE for every two additional selections I buy. 


If you wish to receive your Beethoven Set in regular high- 
fidelity, check below the musical Division of your choice. You 
agree to purchase 6 selections from more than 150 regular high- 
fidelity records to be offered in the next 12 months. 

0 Jazz 


(J Show Music 


LD Classical () Popular 


which you receive free each month. ameter ntarrcc cus wvicssScssaveck ovtans torch eos Pavoni goatee 
- If you have a standard phonograph, you may re- (Please Print) 
You may accept the monthly selection for sre oe regulae high-fidelity es jot this iris 
ivisi eluxe Beethoven Set for only .98. @ Plan fF © AGGLeSS..crcccevccccvcvcscvccveccerescsnesccessescssccccesese 
your Division .. . take any of the other rec- is exactly the same as outlined above — except 
ords offered (classical or popular) ... or take that you join any one of the Club’s four regular Cymer ote ett ct tsa eee TONES 2k Shain ee eee 


NO record in any particular month. 


Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase six selections from the more than 150 


musical Divisions, and you pay only $3.98 
(Popular) or $4.98 (Classical and Original Cast 
selections) for the regular high-fidelity records 
you accept. Check appropriate box in coupon, 


MMORE THAN 1,000,000 FAMILIES NOW ENJOY THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF | 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB terre HAUTE, IND. 


Aprit 1960 


L [ss:04 (steER) 


**Columbia,"’ ® **Epic,’’ © Marcas Reg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1960 


ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan 
CANADA; address 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ontario 


If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: 


Dealer's Name 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail this coupon now to receive ! 


GUE AdOSS Scccisssccccccc se censesesseesccce cccesessesests 7o | 
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No need to hesitate, you can afford Thorens 
famous quality. You can have music as it’s 
meant to be heard. You can relax with Thorens 
unique one year guarantee. There’s a Thorens 
model that fits handily into any budget. 

Whether you know a lot or a little about 
The o reatest beauty of high-fidelity equipment, you’ll particularly 
enjoy the courteous and knowledgeable way a 
Thorens franchised dealer earns your confidence. 
v Each Thorens dealer is carefully selected for 
Thorens famous quality. ore knowledge, ability and integrity. They’ll make 
buying your Thorens almost as much fun as 
owning it. Shop around this page for a few of 
the outstanding features and then stop in 


YOu CaN afford at! and see all of them for yourself. °.s5 


Guaranteed for one full year. Sold only through 
carefully selected franchised dealers. 


HORENS 


MATCHLESS! SWISS MADE PRODUCTS 
TD-124. All four speeds. MUSIC BOXES °« HI-Fl COMPONENTS 


Plays any record. Easy-to- 
use lighted strobe sets SPRING-POWERED SHAVERS « LIGHTERS 


exact speed for best musical New Hyde Park, N.Y. 
reproduction. Completely 

silent. Many more exclusive 

features... only $99.95 net. 


MORE ECONOMICAL! 
TD-134. The finest 4-speed 
manual turntable you can 
buy. Includes tone arm. 
Elimination of semi- 
automatic feature saves you 
another $15. You can also 
save up to $30 on the 

tone arm. Look at TD-134 
... only $59.95 net. 


MARVELOUS! 


TD-184. Includes tone arm 
and simple dialing system 
that lets you select 

records and start turntable. 
All 4 speeds. Save $20 on 
turntable, up to $30 on 
tone arm. Look at TD-184 
... only $75.00 net. 


MOST ECONOMICAL! 
TDK-101. You can assemble 
this Thorens turntable 
yourself. The superb quality 
of the components makes 
all your work worthwhile. 
Look at Thorens TDK-101 


TDK-101 ... only $47.50 net. 
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General Electric VR-22 Stereo 
Cartridge—Superior in the four 
vital areas 


Stop to think for a moment of all the jobs required of a stereo 
cartridge: It must track, with utmost precision, in not one but 
two directions. It must separate the two stereo channels in- 
scribed in a single record groove. It must perform smoothly in 
mid-range and at both ends of the audible frequency spectrum. 
And it must do all these things without producing noticeable hum 
or noise. Only a fantastically sensitive and precise instrument 
like the General Electric VR-22 can do all these jobs successfully. 

General Electric’s VR-22 is superior in the four vital areas of 
stereo cartridge performance: (1) Compliance—lIt tracks precisely, 
without the least trace of stiffness. (2) Channel separation—Up 


to 28 db for maximum stereo effect. (3) Response—Smooth and 
flat for superior sound from 20 to 20,000 cycles (VR-22-5), 20 to 
17,000 cycles (VR-22-7). (4) Freedom from hum—The VR-22 is 
triple-shielded against stray currents. 


VR-22-5 with .5 mil diamond 
stylus for professional qual- 
ity tone arms, $27.95*. 
VR-22-7 with .7 mil diamond 
stylus for professional arms 
and record changers, $24.95*. 
Both are excellent for mono- 
phonic records, too. TM-2G 
Tone Arm—designed for use 
with General Electric stereo 
cartridges as an integrated 
pickup system, $29.95*. 


General Electric Co., Audio Products Section, Auburn, N. Y. 


$6 Ee Fi 


*Manufacturer's suggested resale prices, 
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Push-To-Talk 
switch on micro- 
phone permits 
precise remote 
control of recorder. 


8 


... Carry it anywhere! 
Letterhead-size, with full 
10-watts of power—enough 
to fill an auditorium. 


Back Space Bar, Illuminated 4 
provides instant ‘‘record’’ and 
replay of a word, ‘‘play’’ keys on 


phrase, or musical panel light up 
passage as desired. when pressed. 


SETTING BY PAUL MCCOBB 


Plays continuous music. 
Repeats any passage. Rewinds or turns 
off automatically! Back spaces! 


Incomparable listening luxury! Hours and hours of 
musical enjoyment, without any attention whatso- 
ever! Or, if you desire, the reel rewinds and re- 
corder shuts itself off automatically. 


You'll find equal pleasure in recording. Just a 
feather touch of a key electronically changes func- 
tion of the recorder, instantly and effortlessly. A 
“Back Space Bar” plays back a word or a sentence 
—an invaluable aid for correction and teaching. 


Exclusive “Balanced-Tone” emphasizes treble and 
bass, giving exquisite depth, more realistic high- 
fidelity quality. Full range of 40-16,000 cps., sim- 
plified drop-in loading; dual speeds of 334 and 74% 
ips.; 2-level record indicators; index counter; ac- 
cepts 7” reels which play for four hours, using 
long play tape. 


Model T-1600 with remote control, ceramic-type 
microphone; two reels; tape and cords, $299.50. 


IN STEREO, TOO... Model T-1616 with built-in 
pre-amp. Plugs directly into hi-fi system. Track 
shifting mechanism enables playing 2 and 4-track 
stereo tape. Track dialing feature permits record- 
ing up to 4 separate monaural tracks on single roll 
of tape saving up to 4 to 1 in tape cost. $329.50. 


WOLLENSAK "1600" 


Electronic Con. 


HI-FIDELITY TAPE RECORDER 


Ask your Wollensak dealer to demonstrate these exciting new features! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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General Electric Bookshelf 
speaker System—Superior in 
the four vital areas 


No matter how good your other components, what you ultimately 
hear from your stereo system will be no better than your 
speakers. For this reason, exceptional care should be exercised 
in speaker selection. The important things to watch for are size 
(remember, you'll need two), bass sound power level, high fre- 
quency performance, and appearance. Appearance is especially 
important in speakers because they form an integral part of your 
room decor. 

Size: General Electric's Model G-501 Bookshelf Speaker System 
brings you G.E.’s famous Extended Bass performance in an ultra- 
compact one cubic foot enclosure ideal for stereo. It measures 
only 914” x 13” x 22”. 


Bass: This dramatic new design provides up to four times the 
bass power output of conventional speakers in comparable en- 
closures. Low frequency response is unusually full and clean, 
thanks to the G-501’s sealed enclosure and high-compliance 
woofer. 


Treble: A new 3-inch tweeter achieves maximum dispersion of 
highs for full stereo effect. A special cone and voice coil extend 
response, while the dome improves reproduction at high volume 
levels. 


Appearance: The compact, distinctively-styled enclosure is 
handsomely finished on all four sides so that it may be used on 
either end or either side to fit almost any room setting. Grille 
cloth designs are individually patterned for each of four genuine 
wood veneer finishes — walnut, ebony and walnut, mahogany, 
cherry. $85.00 (manufacturer’s suggested resale price, slightly 
higher in the West). Other complete 
speaker systems at $57.95 and $129.95. Fi 
General Electric Company, Audio Products Hi 
Section, Auburn, N. Y. 
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NOW! Make and Play Back Your Own 
2-TRACK AND 4-TRACK 
STEREO AND MONAURAL TAPES! 


meester 


New Webcor Regent Coronet Stereo Tape Deck 7 
outperforms the field...new budget price! 


e 2- and 4-track stereo and monaural record and playback e 3 speeds. 

e Operates vertically or horizontally e Easily installed in any position. 

e 2 pre-amplifiers built in, one for each channel. Cathode follower outputs to 
operate with most amplifier-speaker systems e Professional type editing key: 

e Digital tape counter * VU meter indicates correct recording level 
for either channel e Separate Bass, Treble Controls. 

¢ Ch. 1 and Ch. 2 volume controls. 

e Top choice for any installation. 


Webcor Custom \. 
Hi-Fi Stereo Diskchanger 


MODEL 1041 


Here’s a Low-Priced 
Stereo Diskchanger that 


operates like a Champion! FREE! Send for Webcor 


Tape Deck and 
Stereo-Diskchanger folder. 
Plus list of where 

to buy Webcor components. 


Make your choice from three different mod- 
els! There’s one to exactly fit your needs, 
whether you’re constructing a new system 
or converting your present monaural phono- 
graph to stereo. 


Webcor, Inc. 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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PARIS—The bourgeoisie is getting wary. 
So far this season the avant-garde ‘‘Domaine 
Musical” concerts, animated by brilliant, 
truculent young Pierre Boulez, have not 
caused a single ruction. Musical history has 
subsided into a chronicle. 

We have had, of course, a bit of nostalgic 
insolence. The other evening, in the vast hall 
of the Palais de Chaillot, a respectful audi- 
ence heard Carlheinz Stockhausen’s Zyk/as, 
a ten-minute percussion solo described in the 
program as ‘“‘oscillating continuously be- 
tween absolute determination and extreme 
ambiguity.” When the applause began to be 
marred by audible grumbling, Boulez cut in 
swiftly. ‘‘Since,”’ he announced, ‘‘there are 
some people who don’t like that, we are 
going to play it again.” But the ‘‘some 
people” did not rise to the provocation. 

The new music in Paris, as elsewhere, is as 
international as Action painting. A list of 
composers for this year would include the 
Frenchmen Boulez and Jean Barraqué, the 
Germans Stockhausen and Hans Werner 
Henze, the Italians Bruno Maderna and 
Luciano Berio, the Israeli Roman Hauben- 
stock-Ramati, the Belgian Henri Pousseur, 
the Argentine Mauricio Kagel, the Japanese 
Yoritsune Matsudeira. The feeling here is 
that our next Stravinsky may be one of 
these—and that makes the absence of Ameri- 
can names rather significant. 

Perhaps one should say ‘“‘our next We- 
bern.”’ Stravinsky is honored in the Do- 
maine Musical as an old master who still, in 
Boulez’s words, ‘‘prefers seeking to secur- 
ity,” and his rhythms and magic atmosphere 
are admired. But he is net much of an 
influence. Nor is Schoenberg, whom the 
people around Boulez tend to regard as a 
Romantic backslider. Olivier Messiaen is 
more important, since both Boulez and 
Stockhausen studied under him. Most of 
these young dodecaphonists, however, ac- 
cept only Webern as an authentic hero. 
From their point of view he was the first 
truly modern musical man. And even We- 
bern must be taken as merely a point of 
departure: he is not much help, for example, 
in today’s musical exploration of articulated 
space. 

The popular image of serialist composers 
is of men living in airless rooms, nourished 
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YOU be the judge of AsmighE-AiE’ value 


Model 
V-774J 


only 


$7950 


$5 down 


Model 
Y-731J5 


only 


$8 750 


$5 down 


New Easy Terms: 

Only $5 down (or less) 
on orders up to $200. 
Up to 24 months to pay. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ALLIED CATALOG 


See the complete Knight-Kit , 
hi-fi component line, includ- i 
ing scores of amplifiers, 1 
tuners and speaker sys- ' 
tems. For everything in ' 
build-your-own hi-fi, for ' 
2 2 - 1 
everything in Electronics, H 
get the 1960 Allied Catalog. 1 
Send for FREE copy today. 1 
1 


A PRODUCT OF ALLIED RADIO 


FREE examination privilege 


More and more people are find- 
ing out how easy it is to build 
exciting Knight-Kits, how satis- 
fying they are to own, and how 
much they save. 

If you haven't yet enjoyed the 
experience and fun of building 


arrival. Inspect the quality of the 
components, the circuitry, the 
easy-assembly manual. We’re so 
confident you’ll want the kit, we 
can make this offer: If you’re not 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED just re- 
turn the kit for full refund. 


and owning a Knight-Kit, we in- 
vite you to take advantage of our 
free examination offer Order 
any Knight-Kit. Examine it on 


Order a Knight-Kit now. Know 
the thrill of the most satisfying 
build-your-own experience. 


build your own stereo hi-fi... save up to 50% 


knight-kit Deluxe 40-Watt Stereo Amplifier Kit 


Features: Full 40 watts of clean stereo sound « Two fully integrated, 
built-in preamps « Exceptional control versatility » Single knob channed 
balance and separate dual concentric tone controls for each channel 

e Full-frequency range center channel output for 3-speaker stereo 
system « Exclusive printed circuit switches for easy assembly 

e Outputs for stereo tape recording « Beautiful case in Cordovan gray 
vinyl, bonded to steel; Desert Beige and Sand Gold extruded aluminum 
escutcheon; 4% x 154%4x 1114" Shpg. wt., 23 Ibs. 


knight-kit Deluxe FM-AM Stereo Tuner Kit 


Features: Separate FM and AM tuning sections, with moving-bar 
“magic eye’’ tuning indicator for each e Dynamic Sideband Regulation 
(DSR) on FM for purest, distortion-free reception « Sectionalized 
construction for easy addition of ‘‘built-in’’ multiplex » 2% uv sensitivity 
e Double limiter-discriminator FM circuit—adjustable AFC « Precisely 
aligned RF and IF transformers in FM section « Styling matches 
40-watt amplifier above; 4% x 15% x 1644" « Shpg. wt., 23 Ibs. 


order from 


ee ALLIED RADIO 


a ae es eta 5 

1 e960 ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 56-D 5 

¥ : 5 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, III. ’ 

i] 

Ship the following Knight-Kits:0 Y-774) OY-731) 8 

$___seenclosed. : 

D Send FREE 1960 Catalog featuring Knight-Kits. 4 

7 

Name. ' 

t 

t 

Address ' 

' 

City. Zone State : 
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What wakes  BOZAK sound) so good? 


Bozak Speaker Systems are acclaimed by connoisseurs the world 
over for their unique ability to reproduce music and voice as they 
really sound. 


We are often asked if there is a solid technical basis for their judgement. 


The answer is — decidedly yes! 


Through fundamentally valid design and superb craftsmanship, Bozak 
produces the only speaker systems available which combine all of the 
proven quality features necessary for natural, fatigue-free reproduction 
of musical sound. Specifically: variable density cones of felted paper; 
linear-displacement magnetic motors; linear-compliance cone suspen- 
sions; exclusive damping devices; non-ringing crossover networks; 
passive infinite-baffle enclosures; broad polar dispersion. 


Sounds a bit technical? Never mind. Visit a Bozak Franchised Dealer 
for a convincing demonstration. 


DARIEN, CONN. 


BoESon) I N 
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only by mutual admiration. Things are dif- 
ferent in the Domaine Musical. The concerts 
have been well attended this year, and 
covered by the daily press as routine, if not 
quite normal, Parisian musical events. 
Boulez is in no danger of becoming a monstre 
sacré like Callas or Gyorgy Cziffra, but he 
and his enterprise are known to the general 
public. 

Moreover, he and the group of composers 
associated with him have an important link 
with the outside world in the series of records 
called Présence de la musique contemporaine, 
brought out by Véga under the editorship of 
Lucien Adés (Westminster in America, if 
they appear). Véga and Adés deserve much 
praise for their intelligent devotion to this 
thoroughly noncommercial operation, since 
some of this music is as hard as jazz to pre- 
serve on paper. The most recent recording, 
still on tape at this writing, is of Boulez’s 
Structures and Pousseur’s Mobile, both for 
two pianos, Stockhausen’s Klavierstiick 6, 
and Kagel’s Sextuor a cordes. Boulez directs; 
David Tudor and Aloys and Alfons Kon- 
tarsky are the pianists, 

Roy McMutien 


LONDON—Portly, bald, and beaming, 
Josef Krips has been a familiar of London 
podiums since 1947, when he conducted the 
newly salvaged Vienna State Opera on its 
first postwar visit to Covent Garden. In 
those days he still showed evidence of his 
trials under the Nazis. As ‘‘non-Aryan,”’ he 
was dismissed from conducting posts in Ger- 
many and Austria, where he had figured 
prominently among younger virtuosos of the 
baton, and was put to work at such employ- 
ments as truck loader in a pickle factory. At 
one time he used to say that the hardships of 
1945 alone had taken ten years off his life. 

I should say that his conducting successes 
since then have put the ten years back. With 
every visit to London, Krips seems more 
beaming and, for all his bulk, more resilient 
than ever. His next duty tour at the Royal 
Festival Hall is scheduled for next month, 
when he is due to conduct with the London 
Symphony Orchestra yet another Beethoven 
cycle (his tenth annual one, to be exact), 
during which Wolfgang Schneiderhan and 
Artur Rubinstein are to sandwich the Vi- 
olin Concerto and all the piano concertos 
between all the symphonies. Krips has told 
the orchestra that this time he will make do 
with four hours’ rehearsal per concert as 
compared with the normal six hours or (in 
the case of the Ninth Symphony) nine. 

The fact is that he regards the men as 
pretty well Beethoven-groomed already as a 
result of their recent recording sessions at 
Walthamstow for Everest. The Everest team 
had planned with Krips and the orchestra 
for twenty-eight sessions to cover all nine 
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only for those who wani the ultimate 


| dal and dvalll- mine not ae 
and NOW 


Model S-2200 FM-AM-MX Stereo tuner, 
Fair Trade Price—$179.50 


AMERICAN 
AUDIO INSTITUTE 


394 EAST 18th ST. 


PATERSON 4, N. J. 


* The “Most honored of them all” S-5000 stereo 
amplifier-preamplifier is joined by the S-2200 
stereo tuner. As with its “Top Rated” predeces- 


Roe ke tiene Aeehna sors, the $-2200 features FM “Interchannel.Hush” 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


October 27, 1959 


hantvenes: plus push button selector, internal plug-in adap- 
We find that the incorporation tor for Stereo FM Multiplex, 2 “Acro-beam” tun- 
a debe iae factor ellceioe ia” a 
Suly. 1959, increases the ing indicators, simulcast FM/AM stereo. All 
Summary Rating of the Sherwood Sis 
Te StePee Aacli thors ‘tested in Sherwood tuners feature FM sensitivity below 
the AAI Evaluation Test Reports. i if i 
eee 0.95 microvolts and 43% distortion @ 100% FM. 
AMERICAN AUDIO: INSTITUTE For further details write: Sherwood Electronic 


i) ; iS, Way Laboratories, Inc., 4300 N. California Avenue, 


Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Felix R. Bremy 
Executive Director 


For complete specifications write Dept. HF4. 
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Uniform tape... 
Uniform recording 


GETTING THE SOUND YOU WANT from 
your recordings depends greatly on the 
tape you use. For consistently high quality 
recording, you need a tape with unques- 
tioned uniformity . . . namely, “Scotcu” 
BRAND Magnetic Tape. 


UNIFORMITY MEANS constant thickness 
in tape backing and oxide coating. If these 
thicknesses vary, sound quality will 
vary, too. 


TOO THICK an oxide coating, of course, 
will play up low frequencies. Too thin a 
coating will lose them. 


DYNAMIC RANGE is identical throughout 
each reel of “ScotcH” BRAND Tape and 
from one reel to another. That’s because 
3M makes sure these tapes are held to 
microscopic tolerances of backing and 
oxide thickness. In other words, perform- 
ance is always exact with ““ScoTcH”’ BRAND. 


PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTERS have 
long recognized this uniform quality and 
have made “‘ScorcH” BRAND Tapes the 
standard of the broadcast industry. 


SILICONE LUBRICATION, an exclusive 
“Scorcu’”’ BRAND Tape feature, is another 
reason these tapes are preferred by people 
who really care about quality recording. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE by 3M are 
responsible. This is the company that 
pioneered in magnetic tapes, the only 
company able to make a commercially 
practical video tape. 


YOUR RECORDING requires the best tape 
. all the time. That’s why it pays to 
play the favorite... 


SCOTCH: 


Magnetic Tape ¢ 


+ 
P 


“SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of the 3M Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York. Canada: London, Ontario. 


TARTAN SERIES. 


KE — 


Diianesora Viinine ano TMianuracturine on ED 


«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS é 
SSS 
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symphonies. They finished with three ses- 
sions in hand. The first symphony on their 
schedule was No. 9—with the BBC Chorus; 
Jennifer Vyvyan, soprano; Donald Bell, the 
Canadian bass; Shirley Carter, the Ameri- 
can contralto who sings with the Diisseldorf 
Opera; and another U. S, import, Rudolf 
Petrak (tenor), who was engaged when it 
was found that our Richard Lewis was 
precommitted to an American concert tour. 

Four sessions were devoted to the Ninth, 
with an extra hour for retouches to the first 
movement. The last of the series to be taped 
was the No. 2. As usual, all the first-desk 
men listened to the playbacks, together with 
as many rank-and-file players as could crowd 
their way into the twenty-foot by ten 
dressing room backstage. The recordings had 
been made, in accordance with standard 
Everest practice, on 35-millimeter magnetic 
tape. At the playbacks Krips spoke glowingly 
of Everest techniques which, he reported, 
made the LSO sound as good as the Vienna 
Philharmonic. The choral finale of the 
Ninth, he beamed, was just from Heaven. 

Both at playbacks and during recording 
intermissions, Krips aired his pet theories 
about phrasing. Of the slow movement of 
No. 4, he said it was a pity he had to beat 
time at all; ideally, the entire movement 
should be emitted, as it were, on one breath. 
I remember Krips go- 
ing into this with me 
at a time when his 
English was even more 
bizarre than is the case 
now. He had much 
to say about Brace, 
Breezing, Noice—.e., 
breath, breathing, 
noise. What was not 
brace was mere noice. “‘I am conducting 
with the brace,’ he explained. ‘‘What is 
brace? It is the soul. What is the soul? It is 
the divine part of a human being. From 
there, from the divine part, come the 
music.” 

Like all Krips occasions, the recent Wal- 
thamstow sessions ended in an atmosphere of 
congratulation. Sample from E. M. Fleisch- 
mann, the London Symphony’s secretary: 
“Everything went with marvelous smooth- 
ness. These twenty-five sessions have been a 
fantastic three-sided love affair between Joe, 
Beethoven, and the orchestra.” The rest of 
us must wait and see. The records are ex- 
pected to be released simultaneously with 
Krips’s May Festival Hall appearances. By 
that time Everest plans to be again in 
possession at Walthamstow. 


Krips 


More Everest Plans. It is on the cards that 
with Krips and the LSO the company will 
record more centenary-year Mahler. (Al- 
ready Everest has done Mahler’s Ninth there 
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Combine THE FISHER 800, and X P-I, 
and You Have... 


The Most Extraordinary 
COMPACT STEREO SYSTEM 


In EXISTENCE 


World’s Most Sensitive 
and Most Powerful Stereo 


FM-AM Receiver 


THE 


FISHER 
S00 


THE FISHER 800 is twice as sensitive as any other receiver in 
the over $400 price-range—and one-and-a-half times more 
powerful! THE STEREO AMPLIFIER produces 60 WATTS of Music 
Power, totally free of audible hum, noise and distortion! THE FM 
TUNER provides one microvolt sensitivity for 20 db quieting. 
THE AM TUNER delivers a signal of FM calibre! THE STEREO 
MASTER AUDIO CONTROL has 24 controls, including an exclusive 
Center Channel Volume Control! Before you buy any receiver, 
protect your investment—remove the bottom cover from the 800 
and from all other brands. Then compare the 800 to the others. 
The difference will amaze you! No other receiver can match the 
quality, finger-tip simplicity and grand-organ flexibility of the 
new 800. Size: 17”x 137%"x4-13/16” high. 35% pounds. $429.50 


World’s 
Most 
Efficient 
Suvuct | 
Speaker 
System 


THE 


FISHER XP-1 


You can pay more for a compact speaker system—but you cannot 
buy better! The XP-1 Free-Piston Three-Way System combines 
the best features of high compliance, with those of high effi- 
ciency! It offers a magnet assembly that is 92% more efficient 
than the best conventional ring magnet, with 100% concentration 
of magnetic flux in the air gap. The result—unexcelled bass and 
transient response, topped by beautifully transparent highs from 
the free-edge tweeter — big-speaker performance from a book- 
shelf enclosure! Response: 30 to 18,000 cps. Power-Handling 
Capacity—any amplifier from ten to sixty watts. In MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, CHERRY and unfinished BIRCH. Size: 1314” x 24” x 1134” 

deep. 40 pounds. Ready For Staining, $124.50. Finished, $129.50 


WRITE TODAY i 
for complete specifications on the 4 
fabulous 800/XP-1 System! ; 


FISHER RADIO CORPORATION 
21-25 44th DRIVE * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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a = STEREODYNE PICKUP 


O for the AUDIO 
PERFECTIONIST 


UNEQUALLED PERFORMANCE 


© lowest distortion with exclusive magnetic push-pull 
design 


@ greatest channel separation, smoothest response 
@ superior tracking—no groove chatter 


OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING 


@ DYNA-BALANCED arm for perfect 2 gram tracking 
at any angle 


® true free-running gyro gimbal suspension 
® uniquely simple, accurate stylus force adjustment 
® quick, easy single hole mounting 


UNSURPASSED VALUE... with diamond stylus .. . 
@ TA-12 matched arm and plug-in cartridge $49.95 
e STEREODYNE II cartridge only $29.95 


DYNACO B&O 
STEREODYNE II 


The identical car- 
tridge with stand- 
ard mounting for 
any tone arm 


BEST IN EVERY WAY 


These guaranteed specs prove it!. 
Your ears will confirm it! 


SMOOTHEST RESPONSE: = 2 db from 
30 cps to 15 KC. 
(Standard Westrex 1A test record.) 


TRUE STEREO: Channei separation in ex- 
cess of 22 db effectively maintained 
throughout the audio spectrum. Precision 
stereo balance and accurate phase 
relationship carefully controlled at all 
frequencies. 


NATURAL SOUND: Highest compliance 
in all directions, plus low moving mass, 
plus patent pending symmetrical push- 
pull design provide perfect tracking 
with negligible record wear. A standard 

of excellence 


NO HUM: Balanced coil structure, plus throughout the 


low internal impedance, plus complete 


mumetal cartridge shielding, plus indi- world—distrib- pe 
vidually shielded leads eliminates ex- uted in the j 
ternal hum pickup. Western Hemi- 


HIGH OUTPUT: 7 my at 5 cm/sec at SPhere by 
1000 cps—sufficient to drive any pre- 
amplifier without transformers. DYNACO 


DYNACO, INC. 


3916 POWELTON AVENUE . PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: DYNACO, PHILA. 
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with the London Symphony and Leopold 
Ludwig.) The LSO is just about as steeped 
in Mahler as it is in Beethoven. For the 
BBC last year it taped Symphonies 4, 5, and 
8 (the ‘‘Symphony of a Thousand”’) as well 
as Das Lied von der Erde, Das klagende 
Lied, and the Seven Last Songs. Still awaiting 
release over the air at this writing, these 
performances should be first-rate preparation 
for any Mahler program that Everest has 
lined up. 

Another probable Everest date, for early 
June, is with the seventy-eight-year-old 
Hungarian composer Zoltan Kodaly, who is 
booked to conduct his Peacock Variations 
and Theatre Overture at a Festival Hall con- 
cert at which Fischer-Dieskau will con- 
tribute a group of Kodaly songs. 


Low Costs, Good Acoustics. Mainspring 
behind Everest’s Walthamstow doings is a 
rotund and blandly expository being called 
Bert Whyte, the label’s classical artist-and- 
repertory manager. Bert is short for Albert, 
“but I never use ‘Albert,’ because nobody 
knows who he is.”’ Everest’s scheduled May- 
June stay at Walthamstow will be its fourth 
since it went over to 35-millimeter magnetic 
film. 

‘‘Why,” I asked Whyte, ‘‘do you come 
over here instead of staying home to record?” 

His answer was the classic one. 

“Because,” he explained, ‘‘it’s cheaper to 
record in Britain than in America, owing to 
the outrageous rates for symphony recordings 
charged by the American musicians’ union. 
When you’ve transported a group of people 
over here and fed and housed them and paid 
the musicians’ fees, even then it adds up toa 
considerable saving over what could be done 
in the United States.” 

““Any other factor?” 

“Yes: the dearth of good halls in New 
York from the acoustical standpoint. There 
are lots of suitable halls throughout England. 
Not all of them, admittedly, are as good as 
Kingsway Hall. We’d like Kingsway very 
much for ourselves, but it is tied up far ahead 
for other companies.” 

When last here (not for the Beethoven- 
Krips schedule, which musical director Raoul 
Poliakin managed), Whyte recorded a run 
of thirteen symphonies or symphonic works 
but, as a matter of marketing tactics, de- 
clined to name more than a few of them. 
He put his 1960 classical recording budget 
at half a million dollars, most of which 
was to be spent in Europe. 
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THE FISHER 101-R 
Stereo FM-AM Tuner 
Sensitivity: 0.75 microvolt for 20 db 
of quieting. GOLDEN CASCODE RF stage. 
Four IF stages. $229.50 


THE FISHER FM-100 
Stereo FM Tuner 
Sensitivity: 0.8 microvolt for 20 db 
of quieting, GOLDEN CASCODE RF stage. 
Four IF stages. $169.50 


THE FISHER X-202 
Stereo 50-Watt Control/Amplifier 
Exclusive Center Channel Volume and 
Stereo Dimension Controls. Provision 
for Remote Control operation.* $229.50 


ee ES oF Se ee 


THE FISHER X-100 
Stereo 36-Watt Control/Amplifier 
Switch-controlled Center Channel output. 
17 front-panel controls. Hum, noise and 
distortion completely inaudible. $159.50 


Prices Slightly Higher in the Far West 


Your 
Search For Quality 
Ends Here 


J 


THE FISHER. 


STEREO TUNERS * STEREO CONTROL/ AMPLIFIERS 


If'you are buying ‘for keeps’ buy the best first! 
Buy the product whose every last part, whether you can see it 
or not, is selected as though it were the most important part. 
Buy the product that only the FISHER twenty-three-year 
tradition of quality—in design, in workmanship—could have 
made possible. Buy the product that has had to pass muster 
through the most elaborate alignment and final test proce- 
dures in the industry—procedures in which even the possibility 
of ‘human error’ has, through automation, been eliminated. 
Here is an example of traditional FISHER reliability: 


Station WAIN uses a FISHER tuner to rebroadcast the 
programs of an FM station 102 miles away. The tuner is ina 
remote location, and it is unattended —a time-clock turns it 
on and off! FISHER tuners are easily the most stable and 
mst sensitive tuners in existence. 

To match the quality of FISHER tuners, the Control/ 
Amplifiers shown here are no exception to the FISHER rule 
—to make the best, every time and for every purpose... 
with more distortion-free power, more features, more of 
everything you need now, or may need in the future! 


*The FISHER RK-1 Control adds the luxury of REMOTE CONTROL opera- 
tion. Designed for the FISHER 202-T, X-202 and 400-CA. Only $17.95 


WRITE TODAY for our fully documented and illustrated brochures! 


FISHER RADIO CORPORATION «°« 21-25 44th DRIVE * LONG ISLAND CITY I, NEW YORK 
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ANOTHER FACTOR IN 
“INTEGRITY IN MUSIC” 


does your 
speaker system 
CHANGE 
the 
music’? 


GRITY IN MUSIC... 


, 


RS-406 12” Acoustical Labyrinth System 


When a speaker system has the unique facility of repro- 
ducing every sound within the effective hearing range 
without adding or subtracting from the music—you en- 
joy “Integrity in Music.” This facility in Stromberg- 
Carlson’s Acoustical Labyrinth®—our famous quarter 
wave length duct enclosure—results in five systems 
which offer you maximum performance. 

Most popular of the five is model RS-406. It has a 
12” soft skiver woofer, a 5’ mid-range and an induction 
tweeter—all Stromberg-Carlson products. Its effective 
frequency range is 30 to 20,000 cps. Over the range of 
48 to 18,000 cps its IM distortion is 0.8%. It’s shelf 
size, too—227%%” x 133%” face, 127%” deep. Complete 
with crossover network, set up and prewired at the fac- 
tory for only $119.95.* 

Other Acoustical Labyrinth systems range from the 
RS-401 with 8” woofer plus cone tweeter, at $44.95,* to 
the RS-424, a superb system featuring a 15” woofer, for 
$199.95.* Decorator cabinets in contemporary, period 
and traditional styles and finishes are available for all 
Acoustical Labyrinth systems. 

Stromberg-Carlson now offers 16 equipment cabinets 
in a wide variety of styles and finishes. They are de- 
signed to house complete Stromberg-Carlson stereo 
component systems and are factory assembled. They 
reproduce as faithfully as separately mounted compo- 
nents because of a unique mounting method that iso- 
lates the speaker systems from the other sensitive 
components. 

See your dealer (in Yellow Pages) or write for a 
complete component and 
cabinet catalog to: 1419-04 
North Goodman St., Roch- 
ester 3, New York. 

*Prices audiophile net, Zone 1, 


subject to change. Decorator cab- 
inets extra. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Car/lson” 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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¢ TAPE RECORDING PROBLEMS—AND HOW AUDIOTAPE HELPS YOU AVOID THEM 


Listening to a recording with excessive harmonic 
distortion is like looking at a picture through 
a thin film of translucent material. 


F A TAPE RECORDING sounds “fuzzy’’—as if the music 

were coming to you through an invisible curtain— 
harmonic distortion may well be your problem. This 
rather formidable term is simply the engineer’s way 
of expressing the degree to which harmonics or “over- 
tones” of a fundamental frequency are altered or 
distorted in recording or reproduction. Obviously, a 
good tape recording should have as little distortion as 
possible. Some of it may be introduced by the circuitry 
of your recorder, or be caused by recording at too 
high a level—but it can also be caused by the tape 
itself. A good check on where it’s coming from is to 
record on a tape that is known to have low distortion 
and see if any difference is noted. 

Audiotape is especially formulated and manufac- 
tured to provide the lowest possible distortion—so low 


\ \ \ \ 


Reducing the distortion is like removing a curtain 
that was hanging between you and the sound source — 
all tones are clear and sharp. 


that it is impossible for the human ear to detect. One 
reason for this distortion-free quality is that the min- 
ute oxide particles in Audiotape are magnetically 
oriented, so that they all point in the same direction. 
This means that all oxide particles are magnetized 
uniformly, and playback at maximum effectiveness. 
No matter how you measure tape performance, 
you'll find that professional-quality Audiotape will 
always give you the cleanest, clearest sound which 
your recorder can produce. It is available in a size 
and type to meet every sound recording tape need. Ask 
your dealer for Audiotape—made by audio engineers 
for audio engineers—and backed by over 20 years of 
research and manufacturing experience in sound re- 
cording materials. It costs no more than ordinary 
recording tape—and its performance speaks for itself. 


Make a”sound diary” of your youngsters 


How many times have you listened to your tiny youngster ‘‘talk- 
ing” himself to sleep? Haven’t you wished that you could preserve 
those cute mispronunciations forever? With a tape recorder you 
can make yourself an unrehearsed “‘sound diary” of your children 
(or nephews or nieces) as they grow up. We suggest you use 
a 5” reel of LR Audiotape (type 961) on durable 1-mil ‘‘Mylar.” 
This will give 24 minutes of uninterrupted recording time. Or you 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
In Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave. + In Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 


can use type 261 (in the self-mailer package) for a shorter version. 
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THE LATEST DEVELOPME 


THE ALL-NEW, ALL-EXCELLENT 
STEREO AMPLIFIER-PREAMPLIFIER IN ONE 
LOW-COST PACKAGE! 


AA-50 


$7995 


$8.00 dn., $8.00 mo. 


Every modern feature and convenience has been incorporated 
into this new stereo amplifier—a truly remarkable instrument 
at its low, low Heathkit price. A complete 25/25 watt stereo 
power and control center (50 watts mono)... 5 switch-selected 
inputs for each channel including tape head input... new mixed 
center speaker output . . . stereo reverse and balance controls 
... special channel separation control . . . separate tone controls 
for each channel with ganged volume controls . . . all of these 
deluxe elements assure you of quality performance for years to 


come. With the AA-50 you have these five inputs for each 25. 


watt channel: stereo channel for magnetic phono cartridge, 
RIAA equalized; three high level auxiliary inputs for tuners, 
TV, ete. There is also an input for a monophonic magnetic 
phono cartridge, so switched that monophonic records can be 
played through either or both amplifiers. The special center 
speaker output fills the “hole in the middle” sound sometimes 
encountered, or lets you add an extra speaker in the basement, 
recreation room, ete., through which the automatically “mixed” 
stereo program material is reproduced monophonically. Nearly 
all of the components are mounted on two circuit boards, simpli- 
fying assembly, minimizing possibility of wiring errors. 30 lbs. 


QUALITY FM PERFORMANCE ... 
WITH PROVISION FOR 
MULTIPLEX STEREO 


Bring the magic of FM programming into your home with this 
low cost, easy to assemble Heathkit FM Tuner. A multiplex 
adapter output jack makes the FM-4 instantly convertible to 
stereo by plugging-in the style-matched MX-1 FM Multiplex 
Adapter kit. (below). Design features include: better than 2.5 
microvolt sensitivity for reliable fringe area reception; auto- 
matie frequency control (AFC), eliminating station eS drithes 
flywheel tuning for fast, effortless station selection; and pre- 
wired, prealigned and pretested, shielded tuning unit for easy 
construction and dependable performance of finished kit. The 
clean-lined design will enhance the appearance of any room 
of your home. 8 lbs. 


PU y 


NT IN KIT DESIGN .. 


FOR YOU WHO WANT A FINE QUALITY, 
Low COST MANUAL 
STEREO RECORD PLAYER... 


Made by famous Garrard of England, the AD-10 is a compact 
4-speed player designed to provide trouble-free performance 
with low rumble, flutter and wow figures. ‘“‘Plug-in’’ cartridge 
feature. Rubber matted heavy turntable is shock-mounted, and 
idler wheels retract when turned off to prevent flat spots. 
Powered by line-filtered, four-pole induction motor at 16, 33 4, 
45 and 78 rpm. Supplied with Sonotone STA4-SD ceramic 
stereo turnover cartridge with .7 mil diamond and 3 mil sap- | 
phire styli. Mechanism and vinyl covered mounting base pre- 
assembled, arm pre-wired; just attach audio and power cables, 
install cartridge and mount on base. With 12” record on table, 
requires 15” W. x 13” D. x 6” H. Color styled in cocoa brown 
and beige. 10 lbs. 


HEATHKIT AD-30: Mechanism only; less cartridge, base, cables. 
8 lbs. $22.95 


LISTEN TO FM 
IN STEREO! 


Enjoy the treasures of FM programming in STEREO! An ideal 
companion for the Heathkit FM-4 Tuner (left), the MX-1 
Multiplex adapter may also be used with any other FM tuner 
to receive FM stereo programs transmitted in accordance with 
the Crosby system of stereo broadcasting. If your present FM 
tuner does not have a multiplex adapter output, it can be easily 
modified following the simple instructions given in the MX-1 
manual. Features include a built-in power supply, plus versatile 
stereo controls. The function selector switch offers choice of: 
Stereo operation; main (FM) channel operation; and multiplex 
(sub-channel) operation. Also included are a “dimension” con- 
trol for adjusting channel separation, “channel balance” control 
to compensate for different speaker efficiencies, and a phase- 
reversal switch. 8 lbs. 
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HEATHKIT® COMPONENTS | 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER... 
AND FOR YOU... 
AN ECONOMY-PLUS STEREO PAIR! 


Although these two new Heathkit models are designed as companion 
pieces, either one can be used with your present stereo system. The pre- 
amplifier (AA-20) features 4 inputs in each stereo channel and gives you a 
choice of 6 functions. It will accommodate a magnetic phonograph (RIAA 
equalized), a crystal or ceramic phonograph, and 2 auxiliary sources 
(AM-FM tuners, TV, tape recorders, etc.) and is completely self-powered. 
Shpg. Wt. (AA-20) 8 lbs. 

Two hi-fi rated 14-watt high fidelity amplifiers, one for each stereo 
channel, are packaged in the single, compact, handsomely styled amplifier 
(AA-30). Suitable for use with any stereo preamp or with a pair of mono- 
phonic preamps, it features individual amplifier gain controls and speaker 
phase reversal switch. Output terminals accommodate 4, 8 and 16 ohm 
speakers. Shpg. Wt. (AA-30) 21 lbs. 


A MONEY SAVING SHORT-CUT TO STEREO 
MIXED LOWS STEREO CROSSOVER NETWORK 


AN-10 


$1995 


Convert to stereo using just one bass ‘‘woofer’”’; saves buying second bass 
speaker, permits using more economical “‘wing’’ speakers. Delivers non- 
directional bass frequencies of both channels below 250 eps to the woofer 
and passes higher frequency stereo channels to a pair of wing speakers. 
Rated 25 watts per channel. Matches 8 or 16 ohm woofers, 8 ohm high 
frequency speakers, or Heathkit SS-1, 2, 3. 10 lbs. 


Aprit 1960 


® 
HEATHKIT 


a subsidiary of 


DAYSTROM 
s ‘INCORPORATED 


IT COSTS HALF WHAT YOU’D EXPECT 
TO PAY ...WHEN YOU DO IT 
YOURSELF THE HEATHKIT WAY 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS: Fill out the order 
blank below, giving us your name and address 
in the space provided below. Include charges for 
parcel post according to weights shown. Express 
orders are shipped delivery charges collect. All 
prices F.0.B. Benton Harbor, Mich. A 20% de- 
posit is required on all C.O.D. orders. Prices 
subject to change without notice. Dealer and ex- 
port prices slightly higher. 


MODEL NO. 


Ship via. 

{| Parcel Post [] Express []C.0.D. [] Best Way 
FREE CATALOG... 
describing over 150 easy- 

- to-build Heathkit models 
in hi-fi, ham radio, ma- 
rine, test and general 
interest lines. 


FREE ... ‘Best Seller’ stereophonic tape 
and\record listing! 


HEATH COMPANY 
Benton Harbor 8, Michigan 


Please send: 
(] FREE Heathkit catalog 
{_] FREE ‘Best Seller” tape and record listing. 


Name 


Address 


City—Zone 


State 


ORDER DIRECT BY MAIL 


OR SEE YOUR HEATHKIT DEALER* 


*The convenience of Local Heathkit Sales and Service 
costs but a few dollars more... ci 
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MAKE YOUR STEREO 10 ORDER 


Eikotape com PONENTS 


Extend your enjoyment of stereo — 
make your own to order! Off-the-air 
stereo via simulcasts, stereo disc or tape 
recordings offer you excellent sources 
to build up your tape library. And, with 
Ekotape components it’s easy to achieve 
professional results. 

These superbly crafted units are 
outstanding values in the stereo field. 


Po 


ae 


Model 362 * 


STEREO 
TAPE DECK 


Records and plays back four-channel and two- 
channel stereo and monaural tapes. Only 
three controls for simple operation: channel 
selector adjusts head for half-track or quarter- 
track; speed control and off/on switch are 
combined to neutralize the tape mechanism 
when in ‘‘off'’ position; central control selects 
tape direction. Automatic tape-out switch, 
program selection finder. Horizontal or 
vertical mounting. 


GL 20-20 


DUAL-CHANNEL Vo 
PREAMPLIFIER-AMPLIFIER 


Full 40 watt amplification without drop or dis- 
tortion! A precisely engineered component 
with exceptional fidelity. The GL 20-20 is a 
combined control, preamp and amplifier cen- 
ter for either two- or four-channel stereo or 
monaural playback —in one compact unit. | 
Single selector switch for tuner, ceramic or 
magnetic phono cartridge, tape playback 
head. 20 watts output for each channel. 
Frequency response: flat within 1 db. 20 
to 20,000 cps. 


Each is matched to the other for high 
quality performance. Controls are sim- 
plified, operation is versatile, yet 
uncomplicated ...in short, Ekotape 
stereo components are well within the 
capability range of the serious amateur 
as they are to the confirmed audio- 
phile. Ask your Ekotape dealer for 
a demonstration! 


STEREO RECORD-PLAYBACK PREAMP 
Finest construction and superb performance of 
a professional unit — yet it carries a modest 
price tag. The GLO4 is the ideal dual-channel 
control center for recording, erasing and play- 
ing stereo or monaural tapes. Ten controls — 
plus a professional-type meter for each chan- 
nel permits balancing volume visually for both 
recording and playing back. 


GLOM 


MICROPHONE MIXER 


Versatile unit for recording live stereo. It has 
provision for up to four crystal, dynamic or 
other high impedance microphones, or two 
microphones and two radio tuners or record 
players. The sensitivity of each one can be 
independently controlled. 


COMPONENTS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Pa] RACINE-WIs 


Franklin adv. R169 
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O the Times! O the Manners! 


Sir: 

I am sure that one need not be an apologist 
for singers of the past to take exception to 
Alan Wagner’s article [‘“The New Golden 
Age of Opera’’] in the January issue. 

It is not merely that Mr. Wagner vir- 
tually ignores the glories of the past. He 
attacks the past—and largely out of ig- 
norance. What is worse, he is enthusiastic 
in his ignorance. 

His first premise is that the present age 
of singers outnumbers the past, always a 
dubious basis for making an aesthetic judg- 
ment. Mr. Wagner therefore lists a few of 
the very greatest bassos of the beginning 
of the century and against these lines up 
every modern bass he can think of, even 
consenting to include Nicola Moscona and 
Kim Borg. Yet how many great bassos of 
the past are not even noticed—e.g., José 
Mardones, Clarence Whitehill, Vanni- 
Marcoux, David Bispham, Michael Bohnen. 
and many others? Is Mr. Wagner attempting 
a comparison? Is Jerome Hines then the 
equal of Pol Plangon, whose fabulous tech- 
nique included trills and rapid coloratura, 
yet who also possessed a sense of drama 
which makes his recording of ‘Ella giammai 
m’amo’’ a masterpiece of vocal acting, de- 
spite the feebleness of the reproduction? 
Or again, one has only to listen to record- 
ings of the Drum-Major’s air from Le Caid 
as made by Plangon and then by Fernando 
Corena to see what has happened to the 
Vocalagtes sss 

Mr. Wagner goes on to laud the “‘ver- 
satility’’ of modern singers. It must be 
understood that Mr. Wagner’s definition of 
the word indicates the ability to sing roles 
by more than one composer, though there 
are present-day singers who can hardly 
manage that. A singer who is truly “not 
limited in scope” can range over the entire 
repertory with assurance in every part, as 
did Lilli Lehmann, who sang Violetta and 
Briinnhilde and has left recordings made in 
her old age of “Sempre libera’’ and ‘‘Komm 
Hoffnung’ to prove that her reputation 
was well deserved. Or there was Lillian 
Nordica singing Philine and Briinnhilde 
in the same season, or Emmy Destinn com- 
plaining that the Met would give her only 
fourteen different roles a year. Yet Hilde | 
Gueden is called versatile because she can 
sing Rosalinde and Musetta. 


Continued on page 24 
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FORMULATION 


fo perfect! 


Soundcraft Tape with the new FA-4 <=" formula- 
fion, Designed to meet the unlimited challenge of 
the most exciting new era in recording history ' 


before... the full frequency spectrum for perhaps the very 
first time! 


frequency 
adjusted 


Only years of research...and the most modern and advanced 
_ tape manufacturing facilities in the world...could have per- 
fected this tape! Soundcraft’s new FA-4 FORMULATION is 


frequency adjusted to provide the superlative sound repro- 
duction demanded in this exciting era of new discoveries and 
innovations in tape recording. You'll hear “highs” as never 


aeeves SOUNDCRAFT cone. 


Insist on Soundcraft Tape with the new Fa-4 FORMULATION 
before you run another reel through your recorder... you'll 
never settle for inferior sound reproduction again! 


Great Pasture Rd., Danbury, Conn. @ Chicago: 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Los Angeles: 342 N. LaBrea @ Toronto: 700 Weston Rd. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO HIGH FIDELITY 
BOOK BUYERS 


After May 15, 1960 we will no longer fill orders for books except those published 


by The Wyeth Press. The Wyeth Press is an affiliate of Hicu Finetiry Magazine 
and at the present time has two books in print: Recorps in Review — 1958 
(Price: $5.95) and Recorps in Review — 1959 (Price: $5.95). 


To expedite the closing of our Book Department we offer the following 
titles at greatly reduced prices. The quantity of each title 
is limited. 


HIGH FIDELITY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUND REPRO- 


DUCTION. Compiled by K. J. Spencer. Foreword by G. A. 
Briggs. Contains approximately 2,600 entries that represent 
the whole field of published information and research 

on high-quality sound reproduction, from the very early days 


up to and including June 1957. Was $6.00. Now $1.00. #290 
HI-FI YEAR BOOK 1956. Edited by Miles Henslow and 
published in England, Was $2.25. Now 50¢. #291 


MICROPHONES. By the Staff of the Engineering Training 


Department British Broadcasting Corporation. Published in 1951. 


Was $3.25. Now 50¢. 4292 
A few copies of the following titles are available at regular prices: 
Hicu Fipetrry Recorp ANNUAL — 1955. $4.95. #201 
Hicu Fiperiry Recorp ANNUAL — 1956. $4.50. #237 
ConvVERSATIONS witTH Toscanini by B. H. Haggin. $4.00. #287 
Order your copies now to avoid disappointment 
Book Department 
HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
l enclose $...... _for which please send me, postpaid, the books indicated by the circled numbers 


below. (No C.O.D.'s or charge orders, please.) Foreign orders sent at buyer's risk. Add 25¢ per 


book for postage on foreign orders except Canadian. 


HIGH FIDELITY RECORD REVIEW INDEXES—50¢ each 


C1 1954 LJ 1955 LI 1956 LI 1957 C1 1958—65¢ each 
NAMbs cnt wees vit Sev do's cancel: aio acta a eee 201 
237 

ADDRESS... .6)) tials cxccugs ucaee sah ee ope etn ee ee ee 287 


Beech ecececas eee se she 5d. 8 a w Bele 61s ti eiWis ales uiWlSla WL Ole 4 .e Si wie 0) 0lsle. 9 iW ieiene Wb) hein eaece, 


290 
291 
292 


LETTERS 
Continued from page 22 


But Mr. Wagner anticipates all comers. 
“Nor am I stacking the cards,” he says. 
Nor is he. He is simply discarding all the 
kings and queens and asking us to play 
with deuces—and jokers. He cites Lisa 
Della Casa, for whom the forgetful Mr. 
Wagner can cease to recall the silvery tunes 
and superb art of Elisabeth Rethberg. And 
does Eleanor Steber really outclass “any 
Mozart soprano you’d care to mention’? 
Does she really surpass Emma Eames, 
Johanna Gadski, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy 
Destinn, Elisabeth Schumann, Maria Cebo- 
tari, and Frida Leider? 

Mr. Wagner’s greatest error lies, I believe, 
in his assumption that, because a singer is 
singing now, all predecessors can be for- 
gotten or their merits argued away. I never 
saw Olive Fremstad’s Isolde (did Mr. 
Wagner?), but I would doubt that Flagstad 
really dwarfs the memory of her in the 
minds of those who did hear the “immortal 
Olive.” And Frida Leider’s recording of 
Isolde’s narrative suggests that there was 
something in the part which Mme. Flagstad 
did not show us. But even the Great 
Kirsten is not safe. Mr. Wagner cites only 
her most recent achievements, leaving the 
glories of the late Thirties to be forgotten 
with the rest. After all, there is Birgit 
Nilsson, just as there is Inge Borkh for 
Welitsch. O tempora! O mores! .... 

Mr. Wagner concedes us the right to 
enjoy our nostalgia, but the precious metal 
which he tells us to seek in the present is 
all too often fool’s gold. 

James C. LeFon 
New York, N. Y. 


Royalties to Gilels 
Sir: 
In reviewing the Monitor recordings of the 
Beethoven Fourth and Fifth Piano Con- 
certos as performed by Emil Gilels and the 
Leningrad Philharmonic (February 1960), 
R.C.M. makes the false statement that 
Angel Records is the only firm which pays 
royalties to the artist. , 
On behalf of Monitor Records and Leeds 

Music Corporation, we wish to advise you 
that this statement is unjustified and incor- 
rect. Under an agreement with Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow, Leeds has the 
right to license these performances to Amer- 
ican record firms. Monitor Records has li- 
censed these performances from Leeds and 
pays royalties for the releases in question. 

Michael Stillman 

Leeds Music Corporation 

New York, N. Y. 


The question remains whether Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Kniga turns over the royal- 
ties it receives from Monitor to Mr. 
Gilels.—Ed. 
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Check the specs—compare it for sensible price! 


Start into stereo at the 100-watt peak. The Altec 353A is popular for a reason—it delivers the best specs 
at a realistic price. 100 watts peak, 50 watts rms continuous, 25 watts nominal per channel, stereo or 
mono. 2 or 3 channel stereo, dual mike inputs, 14 stereo or mono outputs, 6 stereo or mono inputs. Sim- 
plified controls handle 13 separate conditions. Response: 20-20,000 cps at 25 watts, +0.5 db; 10-30,000 cps 
at 1 watt. Feedback type equalization brings distortion to 1% THD at 25 watts 100 cps, each channel. 
Low noise level, and too many desirable specs to mention here. With cabinet, just $225.00. 


SS 


MONO AMP-PREAMP 


No peer in its price class. 
20-watt output, 20-22,000 
cps frequency range, 7 in- 
puts, 3-position scratch filter and rumble filter, 4 volume 
controls, separate power switch, adapts to stereo, fea- 
tures eyeletted printed circuitry. Less cabinet, $111.00. 


GO8A Fm TUNER 


with wide slide-rule dial, 
automatic lock-on frequency 
control. 3 IF stages for clear station separation, between- 
station silencing, stereo multiplex adaptor, FCC radia- 
tion certification, low metal cabinet with platinum pink 
or gold panel. With cabinet, just $120. 307A FM TUNER 
duplicates 308A except for ‘lide. rule dial. Less cabinet, 
only $99.00. 


ALTEL 


| LANSING CORPORATION | 


ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION 
7515 S. Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif. + 


S45A 
STEREO POWER 
AMPLIFIER 


Packs two 100 watt peak 
channels in one package, 
60 watt rms continuous, stereo or mono. Flexible controls 
for 9 separate stereo or mono conditions. Response: 
=£1.0 db 10-100,000 cps. $270.00. 


GO6G6A am-FM TUNER 


features shielded 6 gang 
condenser, chassis-mounted for perfect eraurdina: 
stable, long-lived dry rectifier. Exceeds FCC radiation 
requirements. AM section features 3 IF stages, providing 
maximum band-width with very sharp skirt attenuation. 
FM section features Foster-Seeley (Armstrong) detector, 
“Cascode” low-noise mixer stage, 2 limiter stages. Less 
cabinet, $199.50. 


Write Dept. HF-4D for free catalogue 
167 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 


A Subsidiary of Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. 
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THE CLEANEST 
SOUND AROUND... 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


featuring voice coil magnets of TICONAL WII 
(30% more powerful than Alnico V) 


5-way binding 
posts 


standard 
ELLA. 
mounting 
holes 


EXHIBITION 
SPEAKER 
ENCLOSURES 


Ticonal-? 


alloy 
magnet 


professional 
rigid frame 
construction 


MAGNETO-DYNAMIC 
STEREO CARTRIDGE 


For additional descriptive literature, write to: 


High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N 


STEREO/MONAURAL | CONTINENTAL ‘400’ 
|RECORD CHANGER TAPE RECORDER (EL3536/54) 


ew York 


Acoustically designed to 
achieve moderate size withot 
loss of bass response or 
wideness of dispersion. 
Perfectly matched for bass 
response of the NORELCO 
T-7 speakers... ideal for 
most quality 8” to 12” 
speakers. Available in three 
sizes, in hand-rubbed 
Mahogany, Walnut, Blond 
or Cherry. 


|3-SPEED STEREO PLAYBAC 
MONAURAL RECORDER 
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LETTERS 


Continued from page 24 


Disenchanted 


Sir: 
I am disgusted and disillusioned. 

As a Christmas present to myself I con- 
verted my monophonic high-fidelity system 
to sterco. 

After investing a goodly sum for the 
“best” components, I have what I think 
most would consider an excellent system. 

And now I wonder why I parted with the 
money and spent time building kits. It 
isn’t that stereo isn’t everything and even 
more than I had been led to believe. It 1s 
because record manufacturers, except for 
one or two, do not take the time or trouble 
to produce stereo records with quiet sur- 
faces. Some of my forty brand-new stereo 
discs sound like they were recorded during 
a hailstorm. I have returned five records to 
their manufacturers for replacement, and 
several more are scheduled for return. 

I also wonder what has happened to the 
flat disc. Have you received any unwarped 
records lately? Record manufacturers had 
better wake up. If they don’t, they will 
force those interested in good stereo sound 
to install tape playback equipment. 

Stuart Sylvester 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Accolade for Ella 
Sir: 


I wish to compliment you on the review 
entitled ‘Ella Meets the Gershwins with an 
Assist from Nelson Riddle” by John S. Wil- 
son in the January 1960 issue. In my estima- 
tion Miss Fitzgerald has one of the world’s 


most vibrant voices. 
Zarine Kunar 


Skokie, IIl. 


Tombs and Turntables 
Sir: 
Now I know why the Egyptians built the 
pyramids (“Egyptians in Vienna,” January] 
—they were trying to devise a steady base 
for their turntables. They then must have 
discovered that even a thirteen-acre stone 
base vibrated. So, plagued by acoustic feed- 
back, the frustrated pharaohs used their 
turntable bases as tombs. 
Ruth Curtis 
Washington, Conn. 


Verdi Devotee 
Sir: 
As a lover of opera in general and Verdi in 
particular, I was delighted with your excel- 
lent discography in the January issue. I also 
enjoyed the article on Sant’ Agata. I am 
looking forward to similar features in the 
future. 
Michael R. Descilo 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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from England... 


where the finest is a tradition 


v Le 
Model SL 71 


Stereo Two 
Speaker 
System 
40-20 cps 
complete. 
$89.95 
Audio Net 


Stereophonic 
A High-Fidelity 
1 | by Beam-Echo 


Model SPA 21—50-watt Stereo High Fi- 
halk “3-D"’ Amplifier. $229.95 Audio 
e 


Model SPA 11—30-watt Stereo 
High Fidelity ‘‘3-D’’ Amplifier. 
$149.95 Audio Net 


Model DL 7-35 Basic 50-watt Amp- 
lifier (100 watts peak). With 2 
units: 100-watt stereo with SP 21; 
200 watts peak stereo. $159.95 
Audio Net 


Model SP 21 Stereophonic-Mono- 
phonic Pre-Amplifier Control Unit. 
$159.95 Audio Net 


City 


Model BM611—Deluxe Automatic 
FM-AM Tuner. 8 tubes plus rectifier; 
magic eye; neon balancing; illuminated 
panel. $149.95 Audio Net 


traditionally the finest!—and very likely the 
only sound reproducing equipment to represent 
a lifetime investment in timeless listening 
enjoyment. The rewards of owning Beam-Echo 
are many; among them the knowledge 
that yours is—and will remain—the best 
quality stereophonic-high fidelity ever produced. 


1 YEAR FULL WARRANTY ON ALL COMPONENTS; 


TUBES 90 DAYS. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


BEAM-ECHO INTERNATIONAL, LTD., Dept. HF-4 
820 Greenwich St., New York 14, N.Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG 
AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 


Neate ee ene ra ee 


Address 


Zone State 
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Years Ahead 


NEW BOGEN SRB 40 STEREO RECEIVER 


NO ONE BUT BOGEN, builder of over one 
million high-fidelity and sound- 
distribution components, could have 
engineered this new high-fidelity stereo 
receiver, the SRB 40. A superb all-in-one 
stereo instrument, it’s a highly sensitive 
FM-AM stereo tuner, it’s a versatile 
stereo audio control center, it’s a magni- 

= ficent 40 watt (20 per channel) stereo 
amplifier, a it’s yours for only $269.50—a price you'd expect to 
pay for a comparable tuner alone! 


BOGEN’S ENGINEERING STAFF, largest of 
any sound-equipment maker, designed 
each circuit stage of the SRB 40 as an 
individual unit. By concentrating on each 
stage separately, they can pack more 
value, more clean performance in less 
space than is otherwise possible. The 
separate stages are then carefully, 
logically arranged in an overall circuit 
of proven superiority. This new Bogen concept eliminates wiring 
clutter, prevents hum and distortion, provides savings which are 
passed on to you. 


Bogen’s engineering excellence, crystallized during 25 years of 
building specialized sound systems for schools, theatres, industrial 
plants and offices, is yours to enjoy in the new SRB 40. Put it in a 
cabinet or on your bookshelf (it fits easily), Ask your Bogen dealer 


to show it to you today. 
BOGEN-PRESTO 


SERVES THE NATION WITH BETTER SOUND.,.IN INDUSTRY, EDUCATION AND IN THE HOME. 


100 ad 
i ees ees La 


fowl 100 120 


CONTROLS: Selector, FM Tuning. AM Tuning. Separate Bass and 
Treble for each channel (lock for simultaneous control of both). 
Volume for each channel (correct imbalance, then lock for simul- 
taneous control). Separate On-Off Power. FM On-Off and AFC, 
AM On-Off. Multiplex. 


Send for illustrated booklet, “Understanding High Fidelity.” 64- 
page explanation of hi-fi and stereo. Enclose 25c please. 


Wy 
BOGEN-PRESTO COMPANY P. O. BOX 500, PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 
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US. PATENT Be ai 3 CQ There are hundreds, of United States 


Patents on loudspeakers. Most of them 
relate to minor improvements; a few have changed the face of the speaker industry. 


AR’s patent on the acoustic suspension speaker system has had far-reaching effects. A very large number 
of speakers has been produced under the patent by AR and its licensees, and speaker design in general 
has. been given a new direction. In our opinion this patent has proved to be the most significant 
issued in the speaker field since 1932, when Thuras was awarded a patent on the bass-reflex enclosure. 


The basic idea of the acoustic suspension system is that the speaker works against an elastic pillow of 
air sealed into the cabinet instead of against mechanical springs of its own. This design makes possible 
vastly improved bass reproduction (particularly from the point of view of lowered distortion), and 
simultaneously dictates small cabinet size. 


The acoustic suspension principle is now used in four AR models—the AR-I, AR-2, AR-2a, and 
AR-3, priced from $89 to $225. We invite you to listen to these speakers at your dealer’s, or, if you 
live near New York City, at the AR Music Room in Grand Central Terminal. 


Literature on AR speakers is available for the asking. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike Street Cambridge 41, Mass. 


ie Mexeereh, Inc., 


ation of Massachusetts. 
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we'll meet you 
halfway 


to introduce you to THE REPORTER 


Only $2 50 for 20 issues 


For less than a penny a day, those twenty issues will bring you the most penetrating reporting published 
in America. 


Interpretive reporting that is so important (and long-lived) and so timely, articles that are so often first with 
the important facts that CBS’ Eric Sevareid says: “I am constantly discovering fresh information and fresh 
points of view in The Reporter that I do not find anywhere else. The magazine now seems to me almost 
indispensable in my own work.” 


*he Reporter is indispensable because of firsts like these: 


@ its pioneering report on radioactive @ its reports of revolutionary unrest in 


fallout, a year before the official UN 
report 

® its study of Jimmy Hoffa and the 
Teamsters, before the Senate investi- 
gations 

® its analyses of newsmen’s influence on 
government and public-relations ma- 
nipulations of government 


Hungary and Poland, before the 
uprisings 
its publication, the first in English, 
of sizeable excerpts from “Doctor 
Zhivago” 
its publication of the first comprehen- 
sive analysis of Khrushchev’s visit to 
the U.S. 


®@ its stories on wiretapping and the use 
of lie-detectors in government agencies 


By bringing you all the relevant information and putting it into proper perspective, The Reporter keeps 
you ahead of the headlines. That’s why you'll find the next twenty issues of The Reporter indispensable 
this important, election year. 


And you can’t fail to get more out of The Reporter with writers like these: 


John Cheever 
Nat Hentoff 
Santha Rama Rau 
Robert Bendiner 
Alfred Kazin 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Isaac Deutscher 


Max Ascoli 
Dean Acheson 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
Henry A. Kissinger 
Robert Ardrey 


General Thomas R. Phillips 
Sydney Hyman 
Marya Mannes 
Douglass Cater 


The Reporter’s writing of the news is clear and concise. And you'll find the same standards of accurate and 
responsible reporting in its review of books, plays and TV...in its studies of the contemporary scene... 


its travel reports, poems and satirical pieces. 
SCHOSCSCHCECESOOHSHSHSOHECHHOHOEHHHOOHOSS 


THE RE PORTER Dept. F 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Please enter my half-price subscription to The Reporter 
for 20 issues (40 weeks) and bill me for $2.50. 


Less than a penny a day! 


... 18s all it costs to 
discover The Reporter 
with this special 


half-price offer. Name 
Only $2.50 for 20 issues (40 weeks) chm 
Citys Zone State 
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MONAURAL CONSOLE OWNER — WHY DON’T YOU RELEGATE THAT ANTIQUE RELIC 
TO THE ATTIC AND GET INTO STEREO THE EASY WAY WITH THE PILOT ‘602’? 
MONAURAL COMPONENT OWNER — YOU'LL NEVER BE ABLE TO PERFECTLY MATCH 
YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT. GET INTO TRUE STEREO WITH THE PILOT “602”. 
MONAURAL EAVESDROPPER — STOP LISTENING TO YOUR NEIGHBOR'S STEREO 
WITH ONE EAR. GET A STEREO SYSTEM OF YOUR OWN WITH A PILOT “602”. @ 


80 90 0 | 20 


INTO STEREO THE EASY WAY WITH THE AMAZING NEW PILOT 
i | “602” MB IT’S A STEREO FM/AM TUNER MM IT’S A STEREO PRE- 
AMPLIFIER M@ IT’S A 30-WATT STEREO AMPLIFIER Mf IT REPRO- 
DUCES STEREO OR MONOPHONIC SOUND Mf IT FEATURES PILOT'S NEW SIMPLI- 


MATIC TEST PANEL— BALANCE OUTPUT TUBES USING YOUR SPEAKER SYSTEM — 
WITHOUT EXTERNAL METERS Mf IT FEATURES PILOT STEREO-PLUS FOR CENTER 


H] ’ 
FILL MM IT’S ONLY 239.50 MM IT’S THE ri Il AN? 
Controls: Master Volume/Power, Automatic Shutoff, airdeee Stereo Balance, Dual 
TroLok Controls (Bass Channels A & B, Treble Channels A & B), 8 position Selector, 
nodes: p 
impedances: 4, 8 ‘and 16 ohms. Weight: 26 Ibs. Write for Teapiete specifications. 
ONLY PILOT COULD HAVE BUILT THE NEW “602” 
FOUNDED 1919 m PILOT RADIO CORPORATION, 37-02 36 STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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quieting on 300 ohm antenna; AM—3uv for 1 volt DC at detector; Bacon 3 Obes 
Multiplex—110 millivolts; Tape recorder 110 millivolts. Tube complem lent: 16 tubes 


First Repeat of our Announcement (in December 1958) of the 


MODEL 4HF 


This precision single play unit was acclaimed instantly, and it has been in such demand during these 
16 months that we have deliberately withheld any further advertisements. We are now repeating our 
original announcement for the benefit of those who have entered the market during this period. 
Model 4HF is a four-speed deluxe transcription turntable and transcription tone arm, combining in 
one unit the distinguishing qualities of both. Already mounted on a single unit plate for simplest 
installation, the 4HF forms a superb instrument. 


complete at only 


$Q50 


Push-button system for auto-trip mechanism. A touch of the finger diser 
gages the tone arm completely from the player mechanism, and arm become 
independent as if mounted separately. 

Auxiliary stop mechanism built into tone arm rest. Unit shuts off when tt 
arm is placed on rest. 

Professional transcription tone arm newly designed with plug-in univers: 
shell to take all stereo and monaural cartridges. Simple, accurate, weig 
adjustment. 

Four speed unit with variable + or— speed adjustment on all four speed 
Heavy duty turntable, 12 inch diameter; heavy weight steel with rubb 
traction mat. 

New center spindle housing with pressure lubricating system, for long li 
and dead quiet operation. 


Leen nc ce UEIEEnntnnnnennneneeennneeensee eens ememeenet 


————————— 


8. West There’s a Garrard for every high fidelity system. Fully wired for Monaural and Stereo records. l 


ND! 
en ALITY 


: | New Comparator Guide — FREE 
Qa Garrard Sales Corporation, Dept. 
I Port Washington, New York. 


| iota aunt Some no SOS 


RCS Rc121/01 TPA/12 301 4HF 

Super Deluxe Intermix Stereo Transcription Transcription 
Changer Changer Changer Tone Arm Turntable Manual Player 
$69.50 $59.50 $42.50 : $19.50 $89.00 $59.50 


GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


Canadian inquiries to Chas. W. Pointon, Ltd., 6 Alcina Ave., Toronto 
Territories other thon U.S.A. and Canada to Garrard Engineering | & Mfg, Co., Ltd., Swindon, Wilts., England 
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Our New Equipment Reports 


F you, like us, read your magazines at random instead 
I of in steady sequence from page | to the end, you 
may already have noticed that in this issue the Equip- 
ment Reports are no longer in their customary place. 
They now precede rather than follow the record and 
tape reviews. The Equipment Reports have also been 
redesigned. A wider column, a different type face, and a 
more prominent display of charts and photos all com- 
bine to create what we think is a more appetizing and 
more easily read section. 

But there are other changes in this month’s Equip- 
ment Reports—less immediately apparent but actually 
more significant—that deserve some comment here. 
They herald what amounts to a new test policy for 
Hicu Frveriry Magazine. 

To begin with, equipment for testing is now coming 
from dealers’ shelves rather than directly from manu- 
facturers. This new method of procurement has several 
advantages. First, we (and you) can be sure that the 
reports deal with regular production-line equipment. 
Second, we can choose for testing the equipment most 
likely to interest you; reports need no longer wait upon 
a manufacturer’s decision to submit equipment to us. 
Third, and most important, we can speed up our report- 
ing on new equipment; as soon as a new model reaches 
dealers, it will be available to us for testing. 

Another change is the absence of the Manufacturer’s 
Comment from our test reports. Valuable as the reader 
may sometimes have found these comments, their solici- 
tation took time. Publication of a report was often 
held up for as long as two or three months while a manu- 
facturer prepared his comments. By omitting them we 
take another step towards speeding up our reporting on 
new equipment. 

There will be no change in Hicu Fipetity’s testing 
facilities and personnel. Our equipment reports will 
continue to come from the respected Hirsch-Houck 
Laboratories, a testing organization entirely independ- 
ent of this publication. These reports appear in print 
exactly as submitted by Hirsch-Houck Laboratories and 
are so signed. Occasionally we may want to report on 
more new equipment than Hirsch-Houck can handle in 
one given month. When this happens, the overflow 
will be tested by Hic Finetity staff members or by 
other, responsible testing services working under Hirsch- 
Houck’s direction. These reports too will be signed. 

The repositioning of our Equipment Reports has en- 
tailed the abandonment of the self-contained ‘“‘Audio- 
craft’ section. But we by no means intend to abandon 
the features published under the familiar “‘Audiocraft” 
designation. Quite the contrary. We shall, as present 


AS THE EDITORS SEE iT 


plans materialize, give increased space to do-it-yourself 
articles. The coming months will show that the old 
“Audiocraft” spirit is very much alive in these pages. 

What about rating the equipment we test? This is an 
omnipresent question. Hardly a day passes without some 
queries by phone or letter asking our opinion of what is 
“best”? in various categories of equipment. Invariably 
the request comes from someone who insists that we 
have the power to divine which equipment is best for 
him and who confidently believes that we withhold 
the information out of sheer perversity or cowardice. 

We are thinking, for example, of a Vermonter who 
phoned the other day to ask us which was the ‘‘best”’ 
of three top-rated tone arms. They were all sturdy units 
that had been carefully designed and produced. Each of 
them would give excellent service for a long time. To 
have singled out one as “‘best’’ would have been mani- 
festly unfair to two other fine products. We could only 
recommend to the man in Vermont that he read our 
test reports of the three arms, evaluate the special 
qualities of each, and choose the one offering the most 
of what he considered desirable. 

We are thinking too of the reader in Iowa who re- 
cently wrote in for tuner ratings. He enclosed a self- 
addressed postcard on which he had listed the names of 
several tuners with a series of four check-boxes after each. 
By putting an “X” in the appropriate box, we were to 
tell him whether the tuner in question was Excellent, 
Good, Fair, or Poor. Anticipating sinister motives on 
our part for not answering his request, he sought to get 
us off the hook. ““No signature is necessary” said’a line 
at the bottom of the card. 

There are thousands like the Vermonter and the 
Iowan who want to buy the “‘best”’ system of component 
equipment. They want our help—and we can give it 
to a point. But we cannot completely obviate their 
seeming agony of choice, however much they would 
like us to do so. Oversimplification is misleading and, 
in a sense, dishonest. Moreover, it serves to rob high 
fidelity of much of its interest and fun. 

We do not score one piece of equipment at 73 and 
another at 74 on what must necessarily be an arbitrary 
scale. If one component is better than another by one 
point, it seems fair to ask “One what?” We cannot 
answer that. Nor can we say that one item is “best.” 
Best for whom? 

Long before Madison Avenue discovered the smoker 
who thinks for himself, Hicu Fipevrtry discovered the 
listener who thinks for himself. Our equipment reports 
are written for him. We believe that they are well worth 
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his attention. 
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by JOHN M. CONLY 


eflections on a 
Goodly Fellowship 


An act of gratitude, the author calls this, to 


someone who knew his own worth and could not, by any 


powers, be deflected from his objective—which was us. 


T WOULD BE PREPOSTEROUS to say that I collect Bee- 
I thoven, although it has been said. The opposite might 
be more nearly true, that Beethoven collected me, more 
than a quarter-century ago, when I was about eighteen. 

Still, I do not like the wording, and I am sure Bee- 
thoven wouldn’t have, either. One does not collect 
friends, and that is what he is to us who know him well. 
I say friend, and without either presumption or senti- 
mentality. This was his strongest wish, as is patent in 
his music, and was if his life. He lived long after living 
had become a burden to him, and worked when work 


must have been an anguish, since he could not even 
sense what he had completed. 

In return we can do no less than our best, which is 
to pay our good money for the music, learn it, and call 
upon it when it will serve us. (I have a feeling that 
Beethoven would have been absolutely delighted with 
the phonograph, and with the idea that anyone who felt 
a want for the allegro of Opus 31, No. 1 could satisfy 
it immediately, whatever the hour of day or night.) His 
want was to encourage personally, his success has been 
that he could. 
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Herein is meant nothing against Bach and Milton, 
Shakespeare and Wagner, Mozart and Keats. We can 
benefit much from the high pulpit, the glowing stage, 
and songs sung from halfway up a rainbow. But down 
here we live where midnights are just plain black, not 
magical, and where dawns are just a tinted way of telling 
us that troubles are about to begin again. People who 
can pray should do so. Those who cannot must rely on 
a human fellowship. The best I have found—and there 
must be countless like me—has been that of Ludwig 
van Beethoven. 

Now, I cannot completely explain this. Neither do I 
want to foist the feeling on anyone who has no need for 
it. (Nor would Beethoven, who was working for some 
particular thousands, among the millions.) Maybe the 
selective clue is the solitary verbal quotation of any 
memorable quality that we have from him. He said: 
“Man, help thyself.” He said it once in words, and some 
hundreds of times in music, in a hundred different ways, 
never without conviction, never without force behind it 
that almost cannot be withstood, by the right hearers. 
There is always in it the jog, or the joke, or the jolt, or 
the sweet plea, or the trumpeting yell that will get us 
back on our feet and moving in our right direction, how- 
ever weary we may have thought ourselves. The man 
would have made a terrific line sergeant, and maybe 
that’s what he was. 


y theory about him—and naturally there is one, 
after twenty-seven years’ acquaintance—must 
wait upon an excuse I have to make first. This is supposed 
to be an article about compiling a Beethoven library. 
My initial aim, to make it a simple narrative, was foiled 
by the times. It began to emerge as an enumeration of 
records that I own, or have owned, and that you can’t 
get—because they’re out of print—and that you prob- 
ably wouldn’t want anyway, since most of them sound 
now rather old and rather tinny. There 
would be no sense in writing an article that 
would be half exasperating and half tedious. 
It seems better to balance the past with the 
prospects, and work a little on the modus 
operandi, that is, the why and the how: 
Leonard Bernstein said once that Bee- 
thoven’s main talent was the ability to put 
the right note after the note before, a typically clever 
remark expressing half a truth. That talent was surely 
there, but it has been just as surely present in, say, 
Puccini or Richard Rodgers, and we do not think of 
these men in the same way we do of Beethoven. The fact 
ignored—or largely so—is that he was one of the last and 
best philosophers from the era of our greatest philoso- 
phers, the Age of Man that fell mostly into the eight- 
eenth century. He was a contemporary of Kant and 
Goethe, and his thinking went much in parallel with 
theirs. I think he was more directly eloquent than they, 
but that was because he had the advantage of making up 
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his own language as he went along. This brings to mind 
the man he seems closest akin to in his genius, David 
Hume (who died when Beethoven was six). 

What the two had in common was an almost terrifying 
ability to examine themselves. Hume, in the Treatise of 
Human Nature, tore the foundations out from under 
what we thought we knew and understood, a deed later 
to give us William James’s psychology and Einstein’s 
physics. He was by nature a calm man—read Adam 
Smith’s account of his death!—and his investigation was 
mostly into his own cerebration. But his work was so 
original that he, too, invented his own language to 
describe it. 

Beethoven’s self-examination was in the field of 
emotion, and his peculiar ability was to feel an excess of 
passions, then pin them down, so to speak, analyze them, 
and tell us about them. He was not a calm man! The 
excess of passions probably came naturally, but they 
were not the passions of a madman; they were just a 
little stronger than most of ours, which is what gives 
them their force and utter clarity when strained into 
musical form, Neither were they altogether personal 
passions. It is hard for us to sense today, but it had been 
a dreadful shock for Mankind to find that it was a small 
and perhaps transitory phenomenon in an illimitable 
universe. The time of pitiless science had begun, and our 
half-divine destiny was thrown in doubt. Even the reli- 
giously orthodox were shaken. The unshaken man, who 
could look all doubts in their shadowy faces, with an 
almost savage pride in his humanity, became a treasure 
to his kind. Beethoven was, and he knew he was to be. 
This was not arrogance, but merely an acknowledgment 
of the fact and a duty. 

It is an artist’s fate to be divided up. My primary 
division of Beethoven is into two parts: works in which 
he intended important content, and which were written 
for listeners, and works which were purely musical, 
and which were intended perhaps mainly for 
performers, including himself. There are 
two other schemes of division. One is the 
Three Styles, or Three Periods, which is 
real enough but has been talked about too 
much. The other is the three approaches. 
(There are 
among these, but they hold up well.) To 


obviously — cross-connections 
wit: first, the piano was his laboratory, where he experi- 
mented; we know he could not write the Ninth Sym- 
phony (which had been commissioned) until after he 
had written the Hammerklavier Sonata (which no one 
wanted), because he tried. Second, his autobiographical 
expression is mostly in the string quartets. Third, his 
final and considered declarations, exhortative and ser- 
monic, came forth mostly in the large-scale works—the 
symphonies, the concertos, the two Masses; the solitary 
opera and its overtures; the concert overtures, and such 
allusive music as the incidental accompaniment to 
Goethe’s Egmont, which he enjoyed writing so much 
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that he refused payment for it. This was a quixotic 
gesture he certainly couldn’t afford, but that is the kind 
of man he was. He thought of us as something valorous, 
good, and noble. Maybe some of us are. 


he essential Beethoven literature I consider to be: 

the symphonies from Three to Nine, excepting none; 
the piano concertos from Three to Five; the Violin 
Concerto; Fidelio and its overtures (4); the Missa 
Solemnis; the string quartets from Opus 59, No. 1—the 
First Rasumovsky—to Opus 135 (wherein is one of the 
loveliest, manliest farewells to life since Socrates drank 
his hemlock); and a scattering of piano sonatas. Among 
early piano works, I think only Opus 10, No. 3 gets a 
rating, by virtue of its slow movement, an anachronistic 
vision. Next we get to Opus 28, called ‘‘Pastorale”’ by 
someone who heard in it something I don’t, but a 
gripping piece of continuing strong whimsey nonethe- 
less, with a wonderful march theme slowed down to an 
andante in the middle. Then comes the miraculous triad 
called Opus 31, which I think is the best piano writing 
Beethoven ever turned out. Apparently he was living 
lonely at the time, and had been reading Shakespeare, 
which can have a surprising effect on anyone. It did on 
him, anyway, because the music comes forth as a sort of 
enchanted journey, in all sorts of paces, through a 
boundless world of imagination. (There is a lot more and 
better moonlight, incidentally, in 31, No. 2 than there 
is in the so-called Moonlight, which always has struck me 
as uncharacteristic and rather a bore.) A further brave 
sunrise gallop is given us in the Waldstein, which has 
always sorrowed me a little after the lofting effect of 
listening, since there is in it so patently the germ of a 
symphony that never got written. The Appassionata, a 
little later, did germinate, into the Fifth Symphony. 
Then there are the quiet sonatas—I say quiet in a psycho- 
logical sense—Opera 109, 110, and 111. 

The last is the greatest, and illustrates a paradox. The 
man we deem our finest warrior sought all his later life 
for an avenue to resignation, and calm. It was rather 
like Sir Lancelot entering a monastery, as Malory says 
he did. Opus 111 is a record of the search, or the ex- 
ploration. All courage and high attention are still there, 
but together with them is an honest longing for oblivion 
and rest. Visions of these illuminate the latter movement 
of the sonata, and they are tempting visions. 

I have got here rather deeper than I expected to into 
the piano sonatas, but that is no bad thing. They yield 
the most continuous personal history of the man we are 
after. He was a fair violinist and a better violist, but 
his workbench was the one afront the keyboard. 


M’ own first acquaintance with Beethoven was by 

way of the Eroica. Through an odd happenstance, 
it was also by way of the first symphony concert I went 
into ‘on my own initiative. The Rochester Philharmonic 
played it (I was at college in Rochester). I don’t remem- 


ber what else they played. In fact, I don’t remember 
anything else at all that occurred that day; it was as if 
I had discovered a new world. I am all in favor of dis- 
covering Beethoven through the Eroica. The Fifth is 
not bad, but it is harder to get to, being a little more 
labored. The Seventh does not make its impression at 
first hearing. The Ninth is all right, except that hardly 
anyone plays the first movement properly, which puts 
all the burden of conviction on the Handelian finale, 
and gives a very wrong concept of what the work is 
about and what its composer was about. After the 
Eroica, my choice of introductory works would be the 
Emperor Concerto. Even the worst performers cannot 
easily botch the Emperor. 


ap history of my delving into recorded Beethoven 

would not be a very interesting one, for reasons given 
above. There were records that could be borrowed at 
the university’s students’ club and at the art gallery. 
They weren’t very good but they were good enough. In 
the orchestral vein they seemed to feature, mostly, 
Albert Coates and an organization called, with admirable 
brevity, Sym. Orch. There was also one Weingartner 


(the. Fifth Symphony) and a Hamilton Harty (the 


Fourth). Both of these were on thick old Columbia 
discs that resembled nothing so much as Prussian-blue 
flapjacks. Despite their thickness, though, they warped, 
so that it was at least a year before I knew how the 
Fourth Symphony started. Each collection contained 
but one piano concerto, the Emperor, performed by 
Wilhelm Backhaus and an orchestra under Sir Landon 
Ronald. The art gallery, however, had a very fair assort- 
ment of the quartets, with the Lener Quartet playing. 
Accordingly I was able to immerse myself with delight 
in the Rasumouskys and with awe in Opera 130 to 135, 
Parenthetically I shall point out that, with this glorious, 
if screechy, trove at my disposal, I saved enough of my 
summer earnings, my junior year, to buy a phonograph. 
It was a portable, and the head weighed about a pound, 
but I rigged a sort of swinging boom, with two corset 
whalebones (I do not recall where I got those) and a 
rubber band, that took some of the frictive weight off 
the records. I was a man of vigorous conscience in those 
days, which may have come of listening to too much 
Beethoven. 

My first actual purchase of a classical album, for the 
record, was of course an Eroica, the one then brand-new 
by Mengelberg and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. There were to be many more purchases but 
most of them cannot have been memorable perform- 
ances, because I can’t remember them. Except that, in 
those days, any new Beethoven album was memorable, 
because there were so few. The bulk of the Wein- 
gartner symphonies and the Schnabel piano works did 
not arrive over here until about the time I finished 
school and made my exit into the world of the Depres- 
sion. In a moment of idiotic Continued on page 108 
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by PETER J. PIRIE 


TOSCANIN and 
FURTWANGLER 


AN EMPIRE DIVIDED 


For better or worse, probably the latter, avid 


listeners have split into two factions on the matter of interpreting 
the Beethoven symphonic canon. Mr. Pirie manages to take 
both sides without backing away from a single issue. 


L. WOULD BE DIFFICULT to imagine a sharper polarity in 
the art of interpretation than that afforded by the differ- 
ing views of Toscanini and Furtwangler on the reading 
of Beethoven’s orchestral music. There is no doubt that 
today the Zeitgeist favors Toscanini; everyone criticizes 
Furtwangler, but any criticism of Toscanini savors of 
blasphemy. Yet it will be my thesis that the latter’s 
view of Beethoven is not the only possible one, and may 
even be considered incomplete; and that incompleteness 
of comprehension, even if covered by the sheer dynamic 
of genius, leaves a dangerous legacy for those of lesser 
talent, remains a fault in spite of genius, and may per- 
petuate-a false impression of the composer. And although 
I believe that Furtwangler (because he is an antithesis 
and not a balanced corrective to the conducting style of 
Toscanini) cannot be unconditionally endorsed, I main- 
tain that he is nearer to the true tradition of Beethoven 
conducting, and possibly to Beethoven’s original con- 
ception, than is the Italian maestro. 

I have- suggested. that Toscanini’s view of Beethoven 
is incomplete. We are reminded of Tovey’s dictum: 
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“Beethoven is a complete artist. If the term is rightly 
understood, he is one of the completest that ever lived.” 
Living over the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Beethoven stands poised at, the juncture of the 
classical and romantic styles, and forms a bridge between 
them. He is the supreme sonata-form composer, and his 
work the climax of the sonata style; yet in that very 
climax are elements foreign to the music of the no less 
perfect Mozart. Those elements have much in common 
with the romantic style, without ever belonging wholly 
to it: the expressive elements (Beethoven’s own term) 
are invariably turned to account as points of form; or 
points of form are marvelously turned to expressive pur- 
poses; it is impossible to say which. Form never exists 
for its own sake, as in classical music, and expression never 
overruns form, as in much romantic music; the equipoise 
is perfect. Similarly, we here meet the classical key 
structure, which is the very soul of the sonata style, 
at its highest point. Beethoven used it to serve structures 
that were larger than any that had been conceived up 
to his day, and impart to them an extra dimension of 
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Furtwiangler: stands squarely in the Wagner tradition. 


time. His is the greatest and almost the last confirmation 
of the old principles of tonality. 

Thus technique; we should now consider the “‘expres- 
sive elements.” The heavy-browed Beethoven of legend, 
hurling his thunderbolts, is but half the truth. There is 
a story that relates how, when one of the innumerable 
good women who clustered round Beethoven was half- 
demented with grief at the loss of her child, the master 
came discreetly and in silence to play for her until her 
health and reason were restored. (He has done the same, 
since then, for innumerable men and women he could 
never know.) This is the Beethoven of the Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Violin Concerto, the Fourth Piano Concerto, 
the Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78. This is the delicate and 
sensitive tone poet, tender and gentle. It is when we 
see how gentle and tender his music can be that we real- 
ize how strong is its strength. Only the very strong can 
be truly gentle, and strength without its foil of gentle- 
ness is mere violence, and has no place in art. For this 
reason any interpretation of Beethoven’s music that 
strives to raise its dramatic strength to the highest 
power, while pushing the tenderness and delicate imagi- 
nation into the background, is incomplete. 

We must also consider the great scherzos and the 
Eighth Symphony. In these we have every aspect of 
humor—that divine attribute, the most human of the 
emotions; if a mental patient can be made to laugh, 
laugh with the comic and heartfelt inconsequence of 
the humanly ridiculous, then the battle for his sanity is 
won. A great gale of laughter bursts from the music of 
Beethoven like the wind of April, bringing with it 
health. It makes the task of those who would prove him 
fundamentally unbalanced extremely difficult. He was a 
whole man, as well as a complete artist; no normal 
human emotion is missing from his music, and it is there 
in just the balance and measure that informs every 
aspect of his art. 

It is said that if Beethoven missed a performance of 
one of his works, the one question he always asked about 
it was ‘“What were the tempos like?” For information on 


what he expected from a good performance it may well 
be safer to refer to his remarks as they have come down 
to us, and his practice, than to his metronome marks. 
The latter are notoriously controversial; they indicate 
a very fast speed indeed, in the majority of cases, and 
it is well known that Beethoven altered those of the 
Ninth Symphony towards the end of his life, halving the 
speeds. Schnabel’s attempt to play the first movement of 
the Hammerklavier Sonata at Beethoven’s metronome 
mark merely indicates that it is impossible to do so; 
the result is sufficient proof of the inaccuracy of this 
marking. And of all conductors, it is Toscanini who most 
nearly accords with Beethoven’s metronome marks. 
Beethoven’s ideas on the subject are best given in his 
own words: ‘“Though the poet carries on his monologue 
or dialogue in a progressively marked rhythm, yet the 
declaimer, for the most accurate elucidation of the sense, 
must make caesuras and pauses in places where the poet 
could not venture on any interpunctuation. To this 
extent, then, is the style of declaiming applicable to 


” 


music. ...” Further, Anton Schindler, Beethoven’s 
friend and biographer, tells us of his practice that he 
“played without constraint as to the rate of the time. 
He adopted a tempo rubato in the proper sense of the 
term, according as the subject and situation might 
demand, without the slightest approach to caricature. 
Beethoven’s playing was the most distinct and intelligible 
declamation. . . .” This is clear enough, even if we 
cannot be quite sure what Beethoven meant by “‘pro- 
gressively marked rhythm,” and it confirms the prac- 
tice, within their individual styles, of Furtwangler, 
Klemperer, Jochum, and Von Karajan. But it does not 
confirm that of Toscanini; Beethoven’s observations and 
practice seem to indicate not only a more flexible tempo, 
but a slower one, than that of the metronome marks. 

Furtwangler stands squarely in the Wagner tradition. 
His incomparable readings of The Ring are a clinching 
proof of how near he is to this, the main stream of Ger- 
man conducting. How near that tradition may be to a 
true Beethoven style may be gauged by Wagner's re- 
marks in his book On Conducting where in terms that 
suggest familiarity with Beethoven’s words quoted 
above he lays down the principle “for Beethoven and all 
Romantic music” of “perpetual modification of tempo.” 
One may say, then, that the tradition of Beethoven 
conducting in Germany and Austria favors the “rhe- 
torical” style: not the fast, steady tempo one would 
naturally adopt in a Mozart or Haydn allegro, but one 
that adapts itself to the inherent drama of the music; 
not a sentimental tempo rubato, but a dramatic empha- 
sis declamatory in style. Since Beethoven was not, as 
we have seen, wholly a romantic composer, the result 
is that conductors in the Wagner tradition tend to render 
his scores too massive and sluggish of tempo. Neverthe- 
less, I feel the root of the matter can be found in this 
tradition, whatever its occasional excesses. 

We might inquire if Toscanini also belongs to a tradi- 
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tion. There are few Italian symphonic conductors, and 
the two we might name, De Sabata and the late Guido 
Cantelli, belong-te a later generation and owe not a little 
to Toscanini’s pioneering. The overwhelming Italian 
tradition is operatic, and it is from this tradition that 
Toscanini’s methods spring. He had, of course, his own 
individuality, but it was mainly Verdi (all Verdi, except 
perhaps Orello and Falstaff) that went to the molding 
of his musical thought. His Beethoven readings are 
never less than beautifully organized, and from within; 
somewhere inside those clear, tawny textures that he 
always obtained in Beethoven the unifying principle 
works outward to all the surface detail. With Furt- 
wangler the reading is imposed from outside. This ac- 
counts, in part, for the atmosphere of furious excitement 
Toscanini engendered; he takes the smallest rhythmic 
unit as his basis and relates the whole to it. Furtwangler, 
and the German school with him, take the intellectual 
conception of the whole as a starting point, and relate 
every detail to it. With Furtwangler a symphony un- 
folds; with Toscanini it generates, even at times ex- 
plodes. Furtwangler’s was an intellectual concept, 
Toscanini’s, basically, a physical one. 

Toscanini was never at his best in Beethoven’s slow 
movements. His reading of that of the Ninth Symphony 
is superficial compared with his performance of the first 
movement. The reason is that the Beethoven-type 
adagio does not occur in Verdi. The Beethoven slow 
movement ts a perfect union of intellectual and emotional 
factors; we call the result spiritual, and some sort of 
metaphysical concept is inevitable in considering the 
Beethoven adagio. It is a strictly German concept, at any 
rate in its translation into this type of very slow “gen- 
erating” slow movement. The Italian slow tempo: is 
nearer to andante than adagio, it is broadly lyrical, not 
uief; it is fatal to let an Italian melody. drag. The typical 
Beethoven slow movement generates an exceedingly 
slow pulse, hardly a body rhythm, but noticeable as an 
unfolding. The nearest thing in Verdi to this kind of 
thing is the tenor aria “Dio mi potevi scagliar” from 
Orello (was this piece the reason for the accusations of 
German influence?). It is for this reason that I excluded 
Otello and Falstaff from my account of Verdi’s influence 
on Toscanini; he gave incomparable performances of 
these two exquisite scores, but they have stylistic differ- 
ences from the rest of Verdi. In the same way, there is a 
very German use of modulation to heighten drama, or 
give an impression of “things moving in the deeps” 
that is seldom found in Italian music; a very cogent 
instance occurs half way through the second movement 
of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

These things can be seen in the second half of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Here are 
three factors: the physical impact of the fortissimo re- 
turn of the hollow fifth opening at the onset of the 
reprise; the psychological drama of the subsequent key 
waverings of the second subject, a dramatic stroke of 
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Toscanini: his musical thought was molded by Verdi. 


great subtlety which heightens the sense of tragedy 
and renders the great coda necessary; and the drama of 
that coda itself. Let us see how Toscanini and Furt- 
wangler play these crucial passages. Toscanini takes the 
storm of the reprise for all it is worth, and more, and 
his coda is so tremendous that it leaves you flattened. 
They are both emotional points. But his basic tempo, 
which is very fast, and which he maintains unaltered, 
precludes playing the second subject material in the 
exposition at the speed it cries out for; and when he 
comes to the reprise the effect of the key wavering is 
lost. He does not adopt a slower speed for the whole, or 
relax for the second subject. Furtwangler makes every 
point, with power, throughout the movement, and 
above all from the opening of the reprise to the end. 
He has been criticized both for his deliberate basic tempo 
and his elastic departures from it for rhetorical purposes. 
I submit that he was amply justified. Indeed, his reading 
of the Ninth Symphony is perhaps his best Beethoven 
performance; he reveals in combination the dramatic 
sense, emotional power, and intellectual grasp necessary 
in order to perform this symphony above all others. 
Toscanini’s training was in the Italian operatic reper- 
toire, and it remained his especial affection all his life. 
Now the basis of this style, Orello and Falstaff again 
excepted, is swift dramatic movement of a specifically 
theatrical kind; lyrical passages are an outpouring of 
extrovert melody, the basic tempo of which is often a 
moderate andante, occasionally a slow allegro, rarely a 
true adagio. The tunes sing, but they move at a certain 
pace, and must be made to do so. The dramatic climax is 
swift and brassy; the clanging of high-pitched brass is 
its most typical sound. Choral writing tends to be square, 
and to move to a swinging rhythm. In fact, Toscanini’s 
Missa Solemnis—one of his best, if not the best, of 
his Beethoven recordings—must be seen in relation to 
his performance of Verdi's Requiem. The tremendous 
dramatic force, rhythmic vitality, and ferocious aspira- 
tion of the former performance are derived from a 


temperament attuned to the Continued on page 104 
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It All Began in B ONN 


Mr. Landon, founder of the Haydn Society but a good Beethovenian— 


as would seem natural—went to the composer’s birthplace for some original 


research, and found out why Beethoven migrated to Vienna. Which 


also, from the telling, sounds very natural indeed. 


by H. C. Robbins Landon 


O, ALL GREAT composers, surely Beethoven has been 
the most maligned by well-meaning biographers. Most 
innocent music listeners are brought up on the idea of a 
growling, surly hulk of a man, the jagged corners of his 
mouth pulled down in angry defiance, his fist raised, even 
on his deathbed, against the world. For the last two 


decades of his life this portrait of the lonely genius, cut 
off by the terrible affliction of deafness from all normal 
contacts with his fellow men, may be a true enough rep- 
resentation. But the young man who lived in the pro- 
vincial city of Bonn for his first twenty-two years was a 
different character entirely. 

In search of this young Beethoven we recently trav- 
eled to his birthplace. Bonn of today has little in common 
with the Bonn of the composer’s day: the population has 
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swollen from slightly over 10,000 in 1790 to 145,000, and 
the town is still licking the wounds inflicted by bomb 
damage. The traffic seethes across the squares and over 
the Rhine bridges, day and night, and the German 
Wirtschaftswunder has sprouted gigantic office buildings 
on the mossy ruins. It has also produced, to replace the 
opera house that was totally destroyed, a huge Bee- 
thovenhalle, built at a cost of 9,000,000 DM ($2,250,000) 
and a miracle of modern ugliness. There we went recently 
to hear Fidelio, not a bad performance, but the atmos- 
phere was more that of an operating room than an opera 
house: the ceiling, with its cluster of inverted egg con- 
tainers, swoops down on the stage, curving back sound 
which is dry, clinical, and efficient. In the intermission, 
the audience walked slowly up and down, the men smok- 
ing cigars, their wives moving sedately beside them. We 
felt ourselves ages away from Beethoven. 

It seemed a most discouraging idea to try to find any of 
the atmosphere in which the young composer grew up; 
and yet, by some curious quirk of fate, the bombs spared 
the mecca of all Beethoven lovers: the Geburtshaus, a 
modest three-storied house in the Bonngasse, where, on 
December 17, 1770, Beethoven was born. His parents 
owned five rooms in the back section of the building, and 
they had their own entrance from a pleasant courtyard. 
The room on the top floor, where Ludwig was born, is 
kept bare except for a bust and a small wreath. The 
house itself is now a museum, with some of the best 
Beethoven portraits, manuscripts, and the pathetic col- 
lection of hearing aids with which the composer sought 
to stave off his growing deafness. On the Sunday morning 
when we visited it, not even the ill-mannered custodian 
who opened the door could spoil the pleasant cleanliness 
of the place. Even if the brightly colored paint (orange- 
yellow with green shutters) is not entirely original, the 
house is assuredly a nice one in which to have been born. 

The first thing that struck us was 
the early portraits. Far from being 
the “uncouth, pock-marked”’ peasant 
of popular legend, Beethoven was an 
extremely attractive young man. His 
forebears, too, were anything but peas- 
ants. His grandfather, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, was Capellmeister to the 
Elector Clemens August, one of the 
most coveted musical positions in the 
Rhineland. He seems also to have run 
a small wine export business, and to 
have been highly respected by court 
and colleagues alike. His third child, 
Johann van Beethoven, was born 
about 1740 (no exact birth date can be 
located), and it was soon obseryed 
that, like his father, he was musical: at 
about the age of twelve, the Elector 
accepted him into the Hofcapelle, 
where he sang soprano and alto, and 
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after his voice changed, tenor; he could also play the 
violin capably. In 1767 he married Maria Magdalena 
Keverich, the twenty-one-year-old daughter of a well- 
situated family. Johann’s character has been generally 
painted in the darkest colors. Recent biographers have 
attempted to whitewash him, but it is rather difficult to 
overlook the Elector Maximilian Franz’s remark upon 
Johann’s death in 1792 that ‘“‘the alcohol tax has suffered 
a loss in . . . Beethoven’s death.’ Biographers have 
described Ludwig’s mother as a serving girl, which is 
quite ridiculous; on the contrary, recent research into 
the Keverich family has shown that it was she, and not 
Johann van Beethoven, who “married down.’ We know 
very little of the marriage, and very little of Maria 
Magdalena’s character, except that she was well edu- 
cated and well loved by her family and friends. There 
is no evidence at all that she suffered continually under 
the drunken bestiality of her husband (as many biog- 
raphers relate); on the contrary, the family Feste 
seem to have been characterized by the happy spirit that 
marks the carnival festivities of present-day Cologne, in 
which almost everyone drinks too much wine without 
necessarily causing undue harm. 

The Beethovens had seven children, of whom all ex- 
cept three died in infancy; Ludwig was the second child, 
and was followed by two brothers, both of whom lived. 
There are curious tales of Ludwig’s childhood. It is re- 
ported that he “was often dirty.” A friend of the family 
said to him; “Why do you look so dirty? You ought to 
keep yourself more properly,” whereupon Beethoven 
answered: “What does it matter? When I’m grown up 
[ein Herr werde] no one will notice it any more.”’ The same 
source reports Beethoven, lying in his bedroom one 
morning with his face in his cupped hands, staring into 
space. ‘““What’s up, Ludwig?’ No answer. “Bad weather 
on your horizon today, Ludwig?” No answer. Later, 
when questioned if all this meant that 
“no answer is also an answer,” Bee- 
thoven said: “Oh no, it’s not that; 
excuse me; I was so preoccupied by 
beautiful, subtle thoughts that I sim- 
ply couldn’t let myself be disturbed.” 

Beethoven’s extraordinary musical- 
ity seems to have shown itself by the 
time he was six or seven. We do not 
have the exact records which tell us 
how this musicality manifested itself, 
nor do we know the pedagogical 
methods which father Johann em- 
ployed, but the sources attest to the 
father’s exceptional severity; the lit- 
tle Ludwig “‘stood at the piano on a 
little stool and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks.’’ There seems no doubt 
that Johann van Beethoven enter- 
tained the idea of raising another 
Wunderkind & la Mozart. On March 
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26, 1778, he “produced” Ludwig at a concert in Cologne; 
the program gives Ludwig’s age as six (he was nearly 
eight), and this attempt to make his son younger than he 
actually was persisted in many of Johann’s dealings: it 
does not seem likely, as certain writers have maintained, 
that Johann actually believed Ludwig to have been 
younger than he was. 

Johann was clever enough to see that he could not go 
on teaching Ludwig such things as counterpoint, figured 
bass, and the like. Various other teachers were sum- 
moned, including a member of a group of strolling play- 
ers, who was lodging at the Beethoven’s. It was during 
the years 1779 and 1780 that we read the appalling story 
of Johann and his lodger, drinking wine in the Gasthaus 
until nearly midnight, then coming home, hauling the 
weeping little Ludwig out of bed and making him prac- 
tice the piano till the early morning hours. He also stud- 
ied organ with a frater of the local Franciscan monastery, 
and later played the great organ of the Minoritenkirche, 
the keyboard of which is preserved in the Beethoven 
Museum in Bonn. His most talented teacher, however, 
was Christian Gottlob Neefe, the organist in the Elec- 
tor’s Capelle and a composer widely respected in his time. 

Neefe introduced Beethoven, who must have been ten 
or eleven, to the works of J. S. Bach. In a musical maga- 
zine of 1783, we read that Ludwig “‘plays the piano very 
well and with strength, reads at sight very fluently, and 
to sum up everything in a sentence: he plays almost the 
whole of Sebastian Bach’s Wohltemperirte Clavier... . 
This young genius [i.e., Beethoven] needs support so 


that he can travel. He would 
certainly become a second Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart if he 
were to continue as he _ has 
beptifies see 

In this year, Beethoven’s 
first two works were published: 
a Lied, and three piano sonatas, 
dedicated to the Elector Maxi- 
milian Friedrich, both pub- 
lished by Bossler in Speyer. A 
year later, in 1784, Neefe and 
Johann van Beethoven at- 
tempted to secure Ludwig a 
position as assistant organist; 
the Elector Maximilian Fried- 
rich agreed, but increased the 
young Beethoven’s salary only 
by a pittance. 

One and one-half months 
after Beethoven had been ac- 
cepted as Hofmusiker in the 
electoral chapel band, the Elec- 
tor Maximilian Friedrich died, 
to be succeeded by Maximilian 
Franz, son of the Austrian Em- 
press Maria Theresa and young- 
est brother of the then ruling Emperor, Joseph II. Maxi- 
milian Franz, with his soft, feminine features and his 
cold eyes, mingled most curiously the coolly efficient 
with the natural artistic gifts of the Hapsburgs. It was he 
who encouraged Beethoven to undertake both his trips 
to Vienna, but it was also he who was primarily responsi- 
ble for the young composer’s never returning to Bonn. 

In 1787, Beethoven, supported by several of his friends 
in Bonn—he had already won the hearts of some of the 
nobility—undertook a trip to Vienna, where he played 
for Mozart. Exactly what happened at this famous meet- 
ing between Beethoven and Mozart is unclear; but con- 
temporary sources relate that Mozart, after hearing the 
young man improvise, said, ‘‘Pay attention to him! One 
day he will make the world sit up and take notice.” So 
little is known about the first Viennese sojourn that we 
are not even sure why Beethoven made it: perhaps to 
gain some kind of a position with the Court, or with one 
of the famous Austrian aristocratic houses. At any rate, 
nothing came of the plans, and Beethoven returned to 
Bonn, just in time to see his beloved mother die. He 
wrote in a letter to a friend in Augsburg (September 15, 
1787), ‘fate here in Bonn is not favorable to me.” 

It is generally believed that Beethoven took over the 
motherless household. The family was near financial 
ruin, and had to appeal to the Elector for a loan; Bee- 
thoven gave piano lessons, took up service with the 
Elector again, and continued composition in various 
forms. But he, and all his friends, agreed that he must 
have a new teacher, who could give him the instruction 
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which his brilliant mind required. 
The opportunity presented itself 
in the year 1790: Haydn, accom- 
panied by the impresario Johann 
Peter Salomon (who, incidentally, 
was born in Bonn), arrived in 
Bonn shortly before Christmas. 
On Sunday, December 26, Haydn 
attended the Hofcapelle, where he 
heard, to his surprise and pleasure, 
one of his own Masses. Afterwards, 
he was summoned to go to the 
Oratorium (where the orchestra 
had assembled), and there he was 
greeted by no less than the Elector 
Maximilian Franz himself, who in- 
troduced Haydn to the orchestra. 

When Haydn returned from 
London, in the summer of 1792, the orchestra gave him 
a reception at the Redoute, or summer castle, at Bad 
Godesberg, a few miles up the river. Here, Beethoven 
was presented to him, and showed him one of his new 
cantatas (either the Cantata on the Death of Joseph IT or 
the Cantata on the Installation of Leopold II as Emperor, 
probably the former). Haydn was impressed, and offered 
to teach the young Beethoven if he accompanied him to 
Vienna. Haydn went on to Frankfurt to the coronation 
of Leopold II, and Beethoven left for Vienna the follow- 
ing October. There is preserved a little Stammbuch in 
which all his Bonn friends wrote him farewell messages. 
That they believed Beethoven was a genius, and that 
they had immense and unshakable faith in his ability, 
is seen in a short notice written by Count Waldstein on 


October 29, 1792: 


You are now traveling to Vienna in fulfillment of 
your innermost dream. Mozart’s genius still mourns and 
weeps for the death of her darling. She found respite 
at the indefatigable Hayden [sic], but no refuge; through 
him, she wishes once more to be reunited with someone. 
By steady labor you shall receive: Mozart's spirit through 
Hayden's hand. 


Beethoven arrived in Vienna in the final months of the 
year 1792. He began to study counterpoint and composi- 
tion with Haydn, who was busy with large numbers of 
commissions for a new English trip. Haydn taught him 
rather hastily, forgetting to mark all the parallel fifths 
and octaves in Beethoven’s counterpoint exercises, and 
Beethoven, discovering this, went to another teacher, 
the famous contrapuntalist Albrechtsberger, with whom 
he studied secretly, so as not to offend Haydn. 

In fact, the relationship was a lot warmer than has 
hitherto been imagined. The following letter from 
Haydn to the Elector is self-explanatory; curiously 
enough, this document was till recently practically 
unknown in English, although it was discovered in 
Vienna nearly twenty-five years ago: 
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Maximilian Franz, Elector of Cologne. 


[HAYDN TO MAXIMILIAN 
FRANZ, The Elector of Cologne, 
Bonn. Written in German, Only sig- 
nature & title in Haydn’s own hand. 


Serene Electoral Highness! 


I humbly take the liberty of sending 
Your Serene Electoral Highness some 
musical works, viz., a Quintet, an 
eight-part Parthie, an oboe Concerto, 
Variations for the fortepiano, and a 
Fugue, compositions of my dear 
pupil Beethoven, with whose care I 
have been graciously entrusted. I 
flatter myself that these pieces, which 
I may recommend as evidence of his 
assiduity over and above his actual 
studies, may be graciously accepted 
by Your Serene Electoral Highness. 
Connoisseurs and nonconnoisseurs 
must candidly admit, from these pres- 
ent pieces, that Beethoven will in 
time fill the position of one of Europe’s greatest composers, 
and I shall be proud to be able to speak of myself as his teacher; 
I only wish that he might remain with me a little while longer. 

While we are on the subject of Beethoven, Your Serene 
Electoral Highness will perhaps permit me to say a few words 
concerning his financial status. 100# were allotted to him dur- 
ing the past year. Your Serene Electoral Highness is no doubt 
yourself convinced that this sum was insufficient, and not 
even enough to live from; undoubtedly Your Highness also 
had his own reasons for choosing to send him into the great 
world with such a paltry sum. Under these circumstances, and 
to prevent him from falling into the hand of usurers, I have in 
part gone bail for him and in part lent him money myself, 
with the result that he owes me 500 fl., of which not a Kreutzer 
was spent unnecessarily; which sum I would ask you to send 
to him here. And since the interest on borrowed money grows 
continually, and is very tedious for an artist like Beethoven 
anyway, I think that if Your Serene Electoral Highness were 
to send him 1,000 fl. for the coming year, Your Highness 
would earn his eternal gratitude, and at the same time relieve 
him of all his distress: for the teachers which are absolutely 
essential for him, and the display which is necessary if he is to 
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The new Beethovenhalle—very expensive and very ugly. 
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The Beethoven Symphonies in Stereo 


by Robert C. Marsh 


T REQUIRED no seventh sense to predict that the early 
I years of stereo would give prominence to two-channel 
editions of such fundamental repertory as the Beethoven 
symphonies. What was uncertain was the actual volume 
of these releases and their quality as compared with the 
excellent monophonic sets already available. 

Both doubts have now been resolved. This compila- 
tion, which views the scene from the perspective of early 
1960, includes no fewer than three stereo editions for any 
Beethoven symphony and more than a dozen for the 
dominant Fifth. Moreover, the quality of these record- 
ings is surprisingly high. The truly atrocious perform- 
ances, the engineering failures of irritating magnitude 
appear rewardingly far apart. 

Held to the standard of the best of the monophonic 
sets, the stereo discs compare favorably in sonics but 
sometimes fail to dominate musically, The finest per- 
formances in the monophonic listings—representing as 
they do the accumulated successes of many seasons of 


recording—have not in any sense been consigned to 
g 


obsolescence. This is particularly true of some of the re- 
cent Klemperer editions, where the monophonic en- 
gineering is excellent and the stereo represents a rela- 
tively early use of the two-channel technique. It is wisest 
to hear these things in the form in which they are best, 
even if it means abandoning stereo. 

Every discography involves certain compromises, and 
those operating here ought to be made clear. The listings 
that follow are an examination of the Beethoven Nine 
as they are represented in the current stereo catalogue, 
with secondary consideration given to the monophonic 
alternates of these stereo editions (when such duplicates 
exist) and to monophonic recordings of particular merit 
that remain in print. What I have not attempted at this 
time is a historical survey of recordings of the Beethoven 
symphonies, and almost no mention is made of the most 
remarkable of the editions now unavailable though they 
include such important matters as all the Beethoven 
recordings of the late Wilhelm Furtwangler. 

Earlier Beethoven discographies in this magazine by 
C. G. Burke (Spring 1952; Mar.-Apr., May-June, 
July-Aug. 1953; Jan. 1957) contain his appraisals of many 
of these historic releases, as well as of some monophonic 
sets that are still being pressed. In the majority of in- 
stances I am in sufficient agreement with Mr. Burke’s 
conclusions to have no hesitation about permitting’ his 
judgments to stand for mine. The material considered 


here, therefore, will be primarily that which has ap- 
peared since Mr. Burke’s discography of January 1957. 

Preparing a discography subjects one to the tempta- 
tion of selecting ‘“‘the best’ version of every work con- 
sidered. Sometimes this is possible. Limited representa- 
tion in the catalogue, engineering failures, or the demand 
for a particular stylistic flair can create a situation in 
which one particular edition of a score is plainly superior 
to all its rivals. But recordings of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies rarely make possible such conclusive choices. 

What happens in circumstances of abundant riches is 
that the discographer becomes not merely a critic but an 
interpreter and selects the performance that best repre- 
sents “the way I would play it.” This is a venial sin— 
every listener is apt to commit it to some degree—but it 
limits the critic’s usefulness to those whose musical pref- 
erences are similar to his own. 

Taking the position of Artur Schnabel that the great- 
est works of Beethoven are “inexhaustible” music that 
remains ‘“‘always better than it could be played,” I have 
tried here to indicate all performances that seem to pre- 
sent a persuasive and consistent development of a point 
of view reconcilable with the score Beethoven left us. 
Every Beethoven symphony presents a wider range of 
content than may be included in any single approach to 
its realization. This is why anyone who is genuinely 
devoted to Beethoven ought to own the symphonies in 
multiple editions, carefully selected to exhibit the vari- 
ous aspects of these scores. (For this reason, the loss of 
the Furtwangler recordings, mentioned earlier, is a 
particularly grave deprivation, since that conductor's 
outlook was unique.) 

In preparing these comments I have tried to find per- 
formances that are musically authoritative and en- 
gineered in a manner that makes successful use of stereo- 
phonic technique. The first performance in each listing 
represents my choice under those criteria, but undoubt- 
edly there is a subjective element in these ratings that 
cannot be eliminated. I am required to listen to a lot of 
Beethoven during the course of a year, and I naturally 
respond to those performances which depart from the 
dreary orthodoxy of a ‘“‘standard reading’’ to achieve 
something fresh and revealing. I may not agree with 
every departure from tradition that I hear but I enjoy 
the mental exercise of making an evaluation of it. I 
hope that many of those who read this discography will 
share my own sense of adventure. 
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Symphony No. 1, in C, Op. 21 (6 
stereo versions) 

Some think that the Beethoven First, com- 
pleted in 1800, belongs among the symphonic 
works of the expiring eighteenth century. 
Actually, its ties to Mozart and Haydn are 
considerably less important than its evi- 
dence of the maturing individuality of its 
thirty-year-old composer. Among harmony 
teachers its most celebrated innovation is its 
opening chord (in technical terms a second- 
ary dominant) that starts us off in F rather 
than in the announced key. It yields one of 
the grandest effects in Beethoven, by which 
the composer seems to open the curtain and 
for three bars heightens our anticipation 
of what is coming, until the arrival of the 
proper dominant (that of C) sets us on our 
way. This device was actually not new 
(C.P.E. Bach had used it repeatedly), but 
this is its first appearance in a symphonic 
work of enduring substance. 

To hear the symphony well you must have 
a chance to hear those chords balanced be- 
tween the strings and wind instruments, 
in the manner of the Klemperer monophonic 
version. Unfortunately, in stereo the Klemp- 
erer suffers from a loss of sonic focus as well 
as a diminution of high frequencies. Stereo 
is not worth that sort of sacrifice, and the 
Klemperer should be regarded as a mono- 
phonic set of exceptional worth. 

Happily, Keilberth provides a stereo ver- 
sion in which the opening passage is fault- 
lessly recorded, and the entire performance 
is marked by a feeling for rhythmic force 
and large outlines that makes this work sound 
like a convincing precursor of the Eroica, 
Fifth, and Seventh. It is a very fine edition, 
more than worth its modest cost. 

Jochum offers a relaxed account of the 
score, with qualities of lyricism and tonal 
shading you will admire, and yet with no 
serious loss of strength. My copy, however, 
suffered in the louder passages from some 
rattles and buzzes which I take to indicate 
a badly cut master. By the time you read 
these pages, this flaw may have been cor- 
rected. You can check on the opening chord 
of the final movement. 

Walter brings us the youthful romantic, 
with a touch of the poet and a feeling for 
bravura as well as sentiment. It is a unique 
performance and a pleasing one, but you may 
want your young Beethoven to be more of a 
thunderer. The registration here is of cham- 
ber orchestra proportions with the winds 
rather strong in relation to the strings and 
dominating in that opening passage. 

Rosenstock’s reading, well recorded and 
projecting a disciplined German provincial 
orchestra effectively, is one of musical com- 
petence rather than any strongly individual 
character. As for Paray’s overaccented per- 
formance, this edition is eliminated by 
wretched sonics in any case. 

Monophonically, there are several desir- 
able sets, among them the Klemperer on 
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Angel 35657 and Toscanini’s performance, 
unchallenged in its classicism and polish, on 
RCA Victor LM 6009 (with the Ninth). 
Both the Scherchen and Von Karajan discs 
also remain impressive. The Jochum, with- 
out rattles in its single-channel form, is 
Decca DGM 12025. 

—J. Keilberth, Bamberg Symphony Orch. 
TELEFUNKEN TCS 18004 (with Sym. No. 8). 
$2.98. 

—E. Jochum, Bavarian Radio Symphony. 
Decca DGS 712025 (with Sym. No. 8). 
$5.98. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumsia MS 6078 (with Sym. No. 2). 
$5.98. 

—J. Rosenstock, Mannheim National Sym- 
phony Orch. Janus 2002 (with Leonore No. 
3 Overture). $4.98. 

—O. Klemperer, Philharmonia Orch. An- 
GEL S 35657 (with Sym. No. 8). $5.98. 
—P. Paray, Detroit Symphony Orch. Mer- 
cury SR 90205 (with Sym. No. 2). $5.95. 


Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 36 (4 
stereo versions) 

The Second Symphony followed directly 
upon the First, the dates of composition 
being 1801-02. The first performance was 
in 1803, Long slighted for the sake of its 
more popular brethren, the Second appears 
finally to be coming into its own. It is in fact 
a superb work, notable not only for its re- 
markable first movement but for the sus- 
tained brilliance of the whole score. 

The first three recordings listed below are 
all excellent, and therefore I cite them ac- 
cording to the seniority of the conductors. 
(The Paray is a rather heavy version, made 
even less attractive by inferior recording. 
No further comment is needed.) My own 
preference is for the Beecham. Not only do 
his readings of extracts from The Ruins of 
Athens make the second side unique in cur- 
rent Beethoven listings, but Sir Thomas’ 
superb feeling for pulse and phrase is 
exactly what the symphony itself needs to 
be heard at its best. Although the recording 
tends to get a bit muddy in spots and there 
is some grumble and groan in place of 
clean bass, in general the sonics are pleasing. 

Walter makes use of a smaller orchestra 
than Beecham’s and h isrecording has a clar- 
ity—at times even a chamber quality— 
which Sir Thomas’ does not match, largely 
because the latter conductor was not after 
this effect. I find it lovely. Walter’s reading 
is quite emphatic in its rhetorical stresses, 
however; and since this is a score that con- 
tains a large number of such possibilities, the 
effect in the long run is somewhat inferior to 
that secured by less emphasis on these details 
of the structure. 

Jochum’s recorded sound best duplicates 
the effect of an orchestra in a hall, and his 
reading of the score, though somewhat less 
imaginative than that of the others, is blessed 


by a union of orthodoxy and musicianship. 
If sound seems of primary importance, this 
is your best bet. 

Monophonically, there are fine transfers 
of the three preferred stereo editions. A 
Klemperer recording will be available when 
you read this, and the Von Karajan, Van 
Beinum, Scherchen, and Toscanini editions 
all deserve attention, even if none of these 
four is really competitive with the newer 
sets. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumsia MS 6078 (with Sym. No. 1). 
$5.98. 

—T. Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 
Ancet S 35509 (with Ruins of Athens). 
$5.98. 

—E. Jochum, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
Decca DGS 712006 (with Ruins of Athens, 
Prometheus Overtures). $5.98. 

—P. Paray, Detroit Symphony Orch. Mer- 
cury 90205 (with Sym. No. 1). $5.95. 


Symphony No. 3, in E flat, Op. 55 

(“Eroica’’) (9 stereo versions) 
Beethoven began sketching material for the 
Eroica within a few days following the first 
performance of his Second Symphony, and 
the new work was completed before the 
close of 1803. There is a tendency to exag- 
gerate the difference in scale between this 
work and its immediate predecessor, a prac- 
tice that not only needlessly downgrades 
the Second but distorts the perspective of 
Beethoven’s musical development. 

The Erotica, true enough, is a far greater 
concept and, strictly as'a piece of musical 
architecture, proved the most impressive 
example of symphonic construction Beetho- 
ven’s musical public had yet seen. Its great- 
ness lies in its form and substance, however, 
rather than in its instrumental writing. Any 
group that could play Haydn or Mozart 
could perform the Eroica, provided a third 
horn player could be found. 

A conductor cannot bombast his way to 
success in this score the way he can, at 
times, in the Fifth or Seventh. To make a 
strong effect, one must find the notes and 
play them with musicianship and strength. 

Solti’s version, in addition to superlative 
recording and ensemble playing, offers a 
reading that may be regarded as a synthesis 
of the two principal interpretative ap- 
proaches to this music. It has the spacious- 
ness and majesty that dominate the Keil- 
berth performance, yet its rhythmic quality 
is strong and yields a feeling of propulsive 
movement nearly as forceful as the intense 
playing one hears under Walter, or—with 
even greater stress—under Scherchen and 
Munch. 

To manage this, as Solti did, with an 
effect of artistic unity is an accomplishment 
of some distinction, based upon an impressive 
ability to choose exactly the right tempo 
needed for a Continued on page 85 
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by Norman H. Crowhurst 


Loudspeakers 


IGH-FIDELITARIANS are, in general, an argumentative lot, but few 
H subjects today arouse more passionate debate than the question 
of which is the best loudspeaker. The answer can, of course, be preju- 
diced. It can also be objective and informative. The intention of this 
article is to help the layman form a reasonable judgment of what he 
reads and is told—and ultimately to help him select the loudspeaker that 
is best for his particular needs. 

Usually, people chocse what they believe to be the best loudspeaker 
on the basis of one or more of the following criteria: its specifications 
or test results; the theory of how it works; how it sounds to them. 
This paper will discuss the varying importance which can be given to 
these standards of evaluation. 

Most reputable manufacturers have good testing facilities, and for 
present purposes we'll assume that they maintain the specifications 
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they claim. Most try to do so, with some succeeding 
better than others. But what, actually, do performance 
specs mean in terms of how the loudspeaker will sound, 
even granted that a testing facility, for instance, finds 
that the manufacturer has, in fact, met his published 
specs? Several research groups have investigated the 
matter, and they all find that it is a question not to be 
answered simply. 


Frequency Response 


For one thing, in components other than speakers, the 
property first considered is usually frequency response. 
But where an amplifier can be flat within a fraction of 
a db to frequencies beyond the limit of human hearing, 
a loudspeaker is never that good. Not only does it deviate 
further from flat, it does so much more irregularly. 

The best way to test a loudspeaker’s frequency re- 
sponse is in an anechoic room—a place like a super- 
padded cell. Here there are no sound reflections to 
set up standing waves at different frequencies, as happens 
in most actual listening rooms when single test tones 
are used. Only this kind of room reveals what the loud- 
speaker itself does and makes it possible to secure re- 
peatable results. 

There are other methods of testing a speaker’s fre- 
quency response, but we will not take up space herein 
comparing their relative merits. Interpreting the result 
is what we are concerned with. 

However carefully it is measured, a good loudspeaker 
is apt to vary its response at different frequencies by 
several db, although its over-all effect may be almost 
flat. For example, the response at 1,050 cycles may differ 
by 4 or 5 db from that at 1,000 cycles. It may go up 
and down in this way throughout the frequency range. 
But if you average out the bumps, the effect looks 
fairly uniform. 

It might then be deduced that one loudspeaker’s re- 
sponse is flat within 5 db over the audible range. Another 
may stay within 3 db over the same range. On this 
basis, one might assume that the latter is much superior 
and will sound much smoother. And one might be 
quite wrong in drawing this conclusion, Why? 

Suppose the first loudspeaker takes from 1,000 cycles 
to 1,700 cycles to rise 5 db, and from 1,700 to 2,500 
before it drops, say, 4 db, and so on, lazily wandering 
up and down within its 5-db spread; suppose the second 
one makes a change of 3 db between 1,000 and 1,050 
cycles, and almost as quickly goes back again. Ob- 
viously, although the second stays within closer limits, 
it has a more jagged and therefore a rougher response. 

There are certain effects that a measured response 
cannot show—specifically, buzzes and birdies foreign 
to the test tone, which are set in motion by certain 
frequencies. Such effects are not uncommon. The only 
way to spot them is by listening or watching on an 
oscilloscope the waveform picked up by the test 
microphone. 
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Transient Response 


Music does not consist of the steady tones (or slowly 
gliding one) used for measuring frequency response. 
Tones start abruptly at various fixed pitches (frequen- 
cies) in accordance with the melody or harmony. And 
the way they start, sustain, and die depends on the in- 
strument playing them. The very beginning sound of 
a tone—the attack of the instrument—is quite different 
when played on, let us say, a saxophone than when 
played on a piano. This is equally true of the way in- 
struments sustain a tone and the way the tone decays. 
The ability of a system to reproduce these special 
characteristics of various instruments is stated by en- 
gineers in terms of transient response. Many feel that 
transient response is much more responsible for how a 
loudspeaker sounds than frequency response as normally 
measured, and good reasoning supports this view. 

Unfortunately, the first result of this reasoning was 
that some audio experts went off “half-cocked.” A 
variety of wave that would produce a checkerboard 
pattern on a TV screen had been successful in dis- 
covering some defects in amplifiers believed to be re- 
lated to transient response. So, after these “square 
waves” were used to test amplifiers, they were applied to 
loudspeakers. While we will not argue here the validity 
of square wave testing of amplifiers, it seems reasonable 
to ask—with regard to their use in loudspeaker testing— 
“we know what a checkerboard should look like, but 
who knows what it should sound like?” 

You can, of course, pick it up with a microphone in 
an anechoic room, amplify it, and look at it. But the 
possibility of getting all that additional equipment to 
handle a square wave without distortion is very remote. 
So the testers settled for measuring the result right 
across the voice coil terminals, thus ignoring acoustic 
problems and not bothering about whether the loud- 
speaker was making a square wave sound to correspond 
with whatever waveform appeared at the voice coil. 

Although such waveforms have been published as 
evidence of the transient performance of a loudspeaker, 
they only indicate how the amplifier used for test be- 
haves when the loudspeaker is connected instead of how 
it behaves with the usual resistance dummy load. 
Further, since the amplifier used is unidentified, the 
result is completely valueless. 

Finally, the fact remains that a square wave of any 
frequency is not a transient in the musical, or program, 
sense. It is a continuous tone with a lot of harmonics. 
If the amplifier, loudspeaker, or any other component 
changes ever so slightly the time relationship or relative 
magnitude of these harmonics, the squareness of the 
wave disappears completely. Yet there may not be any 
audible effect on the tone. 


The Informative Tone Burst 


A fairly new form of test comes much closer to finding 
out how the system (particularly a loudspeaker) will 
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The three curves above indicate the frequency 
response of {top to bottom} an inexpensive loud- 
speaker system, a more expensive loudspeaker sys- 
tem of the same type and, finally, the typical re- 
sponse of a good amplifier. The reader, accustomed 
to an amplifier “curve” that can almost be drawn 
with a straight-edge, may regard the jagged re- 
sponse curve of a good loudspeaker with some | 
alarm. More significant to our purpose here is the 
difference between the two loudspeaker curves. The 
less expensive and lower quality unit {top} shows 
many more variations over the measured fre- 
quency range than the more expensive unit of the 
same type {middle chart}. And the amount of 
variation of the less expensive unit is greater. 


sound with music. This is the tone burst test. Instead of a 
tone’s being used continuously, it is switched on and off 
at intervals. A microphone picking up what the loud- 
speaker puts out shows whether the tone remains 
steady during the burst, and whether sound stops im- 
mediately as the tone is stopped. 

The test should be made in an anechoic room, or else 
the microphone should be put so close to the loudspeaker 
that sound direct from it drowns out any room echo. 
Neither condition corresponds with a natural listening 
situation, but this test does find out how closely a loud- 
speaker can follow the initial contour of various notes 
as played by different instruments. 

For tone burst tests to be meaningful as a basis for 
comparative evaluation, each loudspeaker would have 
to be subjected to the test at a very large number of 
frequencies and the effects would have to be analyzed 
very carefully. A tone burst test at frequencies where 
odd things show up in the frequency response can, 
however, be highly informative. 


Distortion, Directivity, Dynamic Range 
Already we've discovered plenty of difficulties in evalu- 
ating speakers. There are many more. What about dis- 
tortion, directivity, dynamic range, and efficiency? 

Measuring distortion in a loudspeaker is by no means 
as easy as measuring it in an amplifier. Particularly 
at low frequencies, a loudspeaker produces much more 
distortion than any good amplifier, microphone, or other 
component. And distortion is not always easy to measure. 
The total “spurious” sound that the microphone meas- 
ures has to be picked up, and it may be the noise of a 
passing train or aircraft. Anechoic test rooms help, but 
true low level distortion, as the music listener will 
usually hear it, may not be picked up. This is the kind 
that makes a loudspeaker sound “‘fuzzy.” 

There are other problems in measuring a loudspeaker’s 
distortion. For example, it may be caused by the ampli- 
fier although it doesn’t show up in the amplifier’s test. 
Correlation of results is far from easy without going 
into every conceivable cause of discrepancy. In fact, 
measuring different loudspeakers under identical condi- 
tions so that the results are useful for direct comparison 
of performance is virtually impossible. 

Directivity of loudspeakers has received too little 
attention. Some have assumed that the sound should be 
distributed uniformly in all directions and at all fre- 
quencies. Maybe this was ideal—at least in some rooms 
—for monophonic reproduction. But stereo has altered 
the picture. Ideal directivity is very much involved 
with the acoustics of the room and the way the loud- 
speakers are placed in it. More of that in a moment. 

Directivity is also coupled with frequency response. 
If the latter is measured straight in front (on axis) and 
the higher frequencies are projected in a narrow beam, 
the curve obtained will show better response than the 
speaker really gives. Thus a frequency response without 
some directivity measurement does not really convey 
much useful information. 

Dynamic range has been rather overlooked in loud- 
speakers, although the rest of the system has heard 
about it. It was assumed that a loudspeaker must re- 
produce different levels proportionately to the power it 
receives if its distortion and frequency response are to 
be satisfactory. 

This, in fact, isn’t necessarily so. Some loudspeakers 
definitely need a certain power level before they become 
audible. Not that the sound produced is too low in 
volume level to be audible, but their diaphragms do 
not move at all until sufficient power is applied to over- 
come certain friction elements. This can severely re- 
strict dynamic range, especially listening at a reasonably 
quiet level. It is undoubtedly one reason why some play 
their high-fidelity systems at maximum volume. 

While dynamic range tells how well a loudspeaker 
handles the whole range of music, from pianissimo to 
fortissimo, efficiency is a measure of how sensitive it is— 
how much or how little power is needed to create the 
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fortissimo, This is another factor that is not easy to 
measure exactly, Electrical input power is fairly easy 
to measure. But acoustic output has to include total 
sound energy radiated in all directions. For our purpose, 
a rough comparison is all you need—whether a 10- or 25- 
watt amplifier will be enough to drive it. All speakers 
can be compared with the same one, used as an arbi- 
trary reference. Whether the reference one is high, low, 
or medium efficiency is not too important. It enables 
you to know how much more or how much less power 
any other type needs. 


As the above paragraphs have indicated, there’s more to 
measuring the performance of a loudspeaker than is 
generally realized. Undoubtedly such measurements have 
played a part in developing better loudspeakers and 
will continue to do so. But the correlation between 
measurement and the effect of various deficiencies in 
reducing fidelity has been poor. 

As for evaluating loudspeakers solely on the basis of 
theory, preconceived notions of the necessity of a 
particular type of enclosure or a specific variety of 
tweeter seem to me quite fruitless. Not only the experts 
are affected here. Others, with no knowledge of so-called 
theory, follow what the experts say. A special type of 
woofer or tweeter is a foregone conclusion for their 
choice. It is performance, not conformity to our pet 
principles, that counts. 


Listening Factors 


What about just plain comparative listening? Can’t 
we switch from unit A to unit B and find out which is 
the better, then proceed to compare other units with 
the better of the first two so a complete relative evalua- 
tion will result? Of course we can, and many have done 
so. But there is no guarantee that any two sets of such 
tests will yield the same, or even similar, results. Three 
sources of difference—acoustic environment, listener 
conditioning, and program used—make it almost, if 
not quite, impossible to codrdinate the results of tests 
made on this basis alone. 

With monophonic presentation, the shape, size, and 
acoustic treatment of a room somewhat influence the 
directional patterns that give best realism. But for 
stereo, the interdependence becomes tremendous. Now 
the relative placement of loudspeakers for each channel 
enters the picture, as well as the acoustic environment 
in which they are heard. 

The importance of these factors can be recognized 
both by measurement and by subjective evaluation. 
But now comes something that exists only in the sub- 
jective realm: listener conditioning. In some respects 
this is the most unpredictable factor of all. We can best 
illustrate how it works by a few typical case histories. 

One listener has a loudspeaker with a screaming 
peak at about 6,000 cycles (not an uncommon place for 
one). He’s been living with it for several years, listening 
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to all his favorite music reproduced from it. When he 
listens to a loudspeaker without this peak, his first 
reaction is that it is deficient in highs, the reason being 
that his hearing faculty has a built-in correction for a 
6,000-cycle peak; if the peak isn’t there, the response 
seems lacking. Another listener has become used to 
boomy bass, not the kind that accentuates just one note 
—that’s too obvious and he’s a sophisticated listener— 
but a range of almost an octave at the bass end. As a 
result, a system with measurably better fidelity seems 
to him deficient in bass. And even educated high-fidelity 
ears have had to make some adjustments in their listen- 
ing habits in view of the spatial and other characteristics 
of stereo sound. 

Then there are short-term conditioning effects, which 
probably present the biggest problem in establishing 
subjective relationships with measurable quantities. 
You are comparing sound A with sound B. When the 
switch is thrown from A to B, or vice versa, you can 
tell there is a difference. But after a few minutes’ listen- 
ing, each may sound satisfactory, until the switch is 
thrown again. As a result, you find it difficult to know 
which sounds better, or which possesses the peculiarity 
you were told to listen for. 

This aspect of conditioning has an effect opposite 
from the long-term one. The difficulty is in knowing to 
what extent your hearing makes a temporary adjustment 
of this short-term variety, and to what extent it may be 
semipermanently distorted by a long-term effect—your 
listening rig at home, for instance. 

Another important factor is program material. This 
is not so much a matter of whether the material is jazz, 
classical, or what-have-you (although it may be con- 
nected with that) as of how individual peculiarities may 
combine with those in the speakers. At least one prom- 
inent female vocalist uses a specially doctored micro- 
phone. If she uses any other, or if anyone else uses hers, 
the result is horrible. If microphones need tailoring to 
the oddities of specific voices, obviously some speakers 
will suit some programs better and vice versa. Almost 
any poor speaker can sound good on something. 

Taking all these factors of the problem into account, 
one can easily see how radically opinions may differ. 
There is no doubt that our hearing is more comfortable 
the less it has to make compensation for system defi- 
ciencies. We should, finally, get the most pleasure from 
a system that does not have the kind of deficiencies that 
produce long-term conditioning, even though our first 
reaction may mislead us. 


The Impossible Absolute 


System deficiency is not all in the loudspeaker. It is 
therefore impossible to arrive at any absolute speaker 
evaluation, even with the most unconditioned listening 
in the world. The ultimate performance involves a 
combination of variables: the program source and the 
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EQUIPMENT REPORTS 


AT A GLANCE: The Garrard Model 210 is an intermix changer with a number of 
desirable operating features. Our tests indicated that it has a relatively high rumble 
level, and an audible amount of flutter which may limit its use to less than a high- 
quality record playing system. Priced at $49.50 (less cartridge), the 210 is finished in 
white, black, and chrome. 


IN DETAIL: The designers of the Garrard Model 210 have achieved an excellent 
combination of operating simplicity and flexibility. The 210 is fully intermixing, with 
no adjustment required for 7-in., 10-in., and 12-in. records, which may be stacked in 
any order. A sliding lever makes the selection for each of the four playing speeds 
provided. 
Garrard 210 Separate controls are furnished for manual and automatic operation. The automatic 
control has the usual orr-on-reyEcr positions. The overhead arm, which normally 
Record Changer rests on the record stack, may be swung aside, and the turntable switched on by means 
of the manual control. The arm may then be placed on the record manually. At the 
conclusion of the record it returns to rest, and the motor switches off. As with most 
record changers offering a manual playing position, the trip mechanism is always 
operative, thus preventing the user from setting the pickup on the record near its 
center without tripping the changer mechanism. 

An additional operating convenience is provided by the manual control. By moving 
it to the orF position the playing of a record may be interrupted at any time; by 
moving it to on, playing may be resumed without rejecting the record. 

A unique feature of the Model 210 is the arm lock. A small lever under the pickup 
rest locks the arm firmly, preventing damage to the stylus if the changer is moved 
about, or even turned upside down. The lock is automatically released when either the 
manual or automatic control lever is operated. 

A turntable brake stops the turntable within a second after the arm comes to rest. 
The speed accuracy of the turntable is excellent, and does not vary significantly when 
a stack of eight records is on the changer, or with line voltage variations from 100 to 
130 volts. The variation of stylus force over a l-in. change in pickup height is about 
0.5 grams (at 4 grams). 

The tracking error of the arm is less than 3 degrees over the entire record surface 
and is good for the short arm used in a record changer. The arm resonance (with an 
Empire 88 cartridge) is about 20 to 25 cps, at which point tracking becomes poor. An 
unfortunate result of the resonance occurring at this frequency is that the rumble 
(slightly below 30 cps) is accentuated. The rumble level was measured at —24.5 db 
relative to 5 cm/sec at 1,000 cps, and reduced to —26 db when the two channels were 
paralleled to cancel vertical rumble. The latter figure would have been considered 
quite respectable in the days before stereo, but the presence of vertical rumble, com- ° 
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bined with the lower recorded levels on stereo records, requires the use of speakers 
with limited bass response, unless playing volume is kept low. 

The hum field from the motor of the Model 210 changer is reasonably low, though 
some hum can be heard as the pickup approaches the inside of the record. Induced 
hum is sufficiently below rumble level so that no difficulty should be experienced with 
stereo cartridges of recent manufacture. 

The serious fault showed by our tests was in speed fluctuation (wow and flutter). 
Each measured 0.25%. Wow occurred during a brief portion of the turntable rota- 
tion, and was not particularly audible. Flutter, however, occurred at a 28-cps rate and 
was clearly audible on certain sustained notes. Flutter may be considered the most 
serious fault of the Model 210, but it might be overlooked by the casual or inexperi- 
enced listener. Since it is possible that this varies from unit to unit, we recommend 
that anyone considering the Garrard Model 210 listen critically to the changer or 


arrange with the dealer for exchange if it should not be satisfactory in this respect. 
H. H. Lass. 


AT A GLANCE: The Pickering 380A is one of the finest cartridges, mono or stereo, 
which we have tested. It is outstanding in smoothness of response, channel separation, 
high output, hum shielding, and ability to track high-level recorded passages without 
breakup. The price of the 380A is $34.50. 


IN DETAIL: The Pickering 380A is fully encased in mumetal to prevent induced Pickering 380A 


hum from external magnetic fields. The stylus assembly inserts through an aperture 
in the end of the cartridge body, simplifying stylus changes for reasons of wear or using 
separate stylus for 78’s. The effectiveness of this design is proved when the cartridge 
is connected to a preamplifier having a low internal hum level. No trace of increase in 
hum was found when the cartridge was connected to the preamplifier input, as com- 
pared to the level without anything connected to the preamplifier. In fact, at maxi- 
mum gain there is no audible hum, merely the usual tube hiss. 

This is all the more remarkable when the unusually high output level of the 380A 
is considered. It delivers 12.5 millivolts per channel at a stylus velocity of 5 cm/sec 
at 1,000 cps. In our usual hum sensitivity test we hold a tape head demagnetizer one 
inch from the stylus of the cartridge and measure the hum output relative to the out- 
put of the cartridge from a test record. We were unable to measure any induced hum 
in the 380A, even with the demagnetizer touching the cartridge. 

The stereo frequency response from the Westrex 1A record shows a smooth, peak- 
free response all the way to 15 kc. The two channels are matched to within 1 db over 
the entire frequency range. Channel separation is unusually good, being better than 
15 db up to 15 kc and better than 25 db over most of the important stereo range. 

With channels paralleled, the monophonic response to a Cook 12 test record is also 
very smooth, with a resonant rise of about 4 db at 15 kc and usable response to beyond 
17 kc. The shape of the plotted curve below 6 kc is due to the equalization of the rec- 
ord and our preamp, with cartridge characteristics becoming visible above 6 kc. 

First hint of the remarkably high compliance of the 380A stylus came in attempting 
to measure the low frequency resonance with the Components 1109 sweep record 
(100 cps to 10 cps). Apart from a slight and smooth drop of level there was no reso- 
nance evident down to 10 cps. We played the record at half speed and found the 
resonance at approximately 7 cps (mounted in an Empire 98 arm). This is about an 
octave lower than any other cartridge we have tested. 

Such high compliance suggests that the cartridge should be able to track large 
amplitudes quite well. Our standard tracking test involves the playing of the Cook 60 
chromatic scale record. The amplitudes of the lowest frequency bands of this record 
are so great that few cartridges can track them at any stylus force. In fact, prior to our 
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PICKERING CARTRIDGE 


test of the Pickering 380A, only one stereo pickup—a rather expensive integrated 
design—had proved capable of doing this. 

The 380A tracked this record perfectly at a stylus force of 2.5 grams. 

Listening quality of the 380A, as one might suspect from the test data, is very 
smooth and clean. It was found to be quite different in character from that of earlier 
Pickering cartridges, which tended to be on the brilliant side, if not at times strident. 
The 380A has a deceptively mild sound, completely free from hiss or record noise. 
When either the upper or lower limits of the sound spectrum appear on a record, they 
are reproduced without strain or fuzziness. 

Needle talk is moderately low and in a quiet room is not audible more than a foot 
or so from the pickup. 

Construction of the 380A is such that it should have a long life, since the coil and 
magnet structure is fully encapsulated. In spite of its high compliance the stylus ap- 
pears to be quite rugged, and is easily replaceable. H. H. Lass. 


ABOUT THIS REPORT: This is the first of a series of equipment reports on loud- 
speaker systems. Some of the problems encountered in measuring and evaluating 
speaker performance are detailed in the article by Norman H. Crowhurst elsewhere 
in this issue. Inasmuch as there is no single test, or group of tests, accepted as com- 
pletely defining the performance of a loudspeaker, we will, for our evaluations, rely 
heavily on listening comparisons, using as our frame of reference loudspeakers with 
whose sound we are familiar, as well as laboratory measurements. 

Our reference speaker is a popular bookshelf-sized unit selling in the $100 range. 
It is in no sense the ‘‘best” system, but is widely recognized as having a natural, 
balanced sound relatively free from distortion. 

Our laboratory measurements will be of four basic types. Frequency response 
curves will be taken, out-of-doors, with the loudspeaker facing upward to minimize 
reflections. Our microphone is a calibrated Altec 21BR150, which will normally be 
five feet above the center of the speaker. The response curves obtained in this manner 
are quite representative of the on-axis performance of the speaker at frequencies 
above 100 cps. Most speakers will not propagate low frequencies efficiently into a 
180-degree solid angle (which is approximately what the speaker sees under these 
conditions). 

The second test is a measurement of total harmonic distortion, for frequencies be- 
low about 200 cps. The actual values of distortion, of course, will depend on the level 
at which the speaker is driven. We will attempt to operate all speakers as near as pos- 
sible to the same acoustic output level. In any case, the manner in which the low fre- 
quency distortion of the speaker increases as frequency is lowered is an excellent indi- 
cation of the low frequency performance of the speaker. 

The third test isa measurement of the polar response of the speaker at high frequen- 
cies. Using a fixed frequency, in the order of 7 kc, the speaker is rotated and the varia- 
tion in sound pressure output is plotted against angular position. This is a measure of 
the directivity or beaming effect of the high frequency speaker or speakers. 

The fourth, and in our opinion the most important, test isa tone burst measurement. 
A high frequency tone is applied to the speaker in short bursts, and the acoustic output 
is examined on an oscilloscope. An ideal speaker will reproduce the input waveform 
without delays in build-up or any continued ringing after the tone is cut off. The pic- 
ture obtained in this test varies considerably with one’s choice of frequency, so we will 
scan the frequency range of the speaker and photograph those patterns which appear 
to be typical of the over-all behavior of the speaker. There is good reason to think that 
the listening quality of a speaker is closely related to its response to transient signals, of 
which the tone burst is one type. 

In our listening comparisons, the speakers will be listened to by themselves, as well 
as in the previously mentioned A-B comparisons with a reference speaker. This will 
normally be done in several acoustic environments, by several listeners. Divergent 
opinions, where they exist, will be presented. 


AT A GLANCE: The Altec Monterey and Monterey Jr. are closely related in con- 
cept, with a single 8-in. woofer in the Jr. and two of the same type in the Monterey. 
The Monterey uses a Model 3000B horn-type tweeter, and the Monterey Jr. uses a 
Model 2000B cone-type tweeter. 
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The sound qualities of the two speakers are closely related, with the larger and more 
expensive Monterey having noticeably smoother highs and much solider lows. Both 
speakers have plenty of presence, as well as a tendency for too bright highs which in- 
troduce a sharp attack sound on voice sibilants and similar sounds. 

The units represent the firm’s entry into the small-speaker field. Both are available 
in three finishes: walnut, blond, and mahogany. The Monterey (834A) measures 14 
x 25 x 144% in. and is priced at $174. The Monterey Jr. (835A) measures 1114 x 23 x 
1114 in. and sells for $79.50. At $69.50, the Jr. is available as an unfinished unit. 


IN DETAIL: The Monterey Jr. will be considered first. Compact, light, and inex- 
pensive, it is finished on four sides, and since its tweeter is a cone, it can be mounted 
in any position without problems of high frequency directivity. 

With the exception of a peak and hole in its high frequency response, its frequency 
response is within plus or minus 7.5 db from 100 cps to 13 kc. The small free-edge cone 
tweeter runs into difficulties shortly after it takes over, with increased roughness 
compared to the woofer and a sizable peak at 9 kc. We also found a ‘“‘birdie” or spuri- 
ous response at about 4,700 cps, where the tweeter sang at a nonharmonically related 
frequency. 

The sound of the speaker at high frequencies tended towards stridency. For exam- 
ple, the sound of a flute solo was noticeably altered by the peaky nature of the highs. 
The lows sounded fairly good, with a certain amount of false bass introduced by dis- 
tortion of very low frequencies. 

As the harmonic distortion curve shows, the low frequency response of the Jr. is 
adequate down to 70 or 80 cps. The response improves and distortion is lowered when 
the speaker is used in a normal home environment. This response may be considered 
adequate for a speaker of this size and efficiency. 

The polar response of the Jr. at 7 kc. is very good. The data was taken with the 
speaker in a horizontal position, but since the tweeter is near one end, its response is 
not symmetrical. Nevertheless, the 7-kc response is within plus or minus 5 db over a 65- 
degree angle, and would cover 90 degrees if the speaker were mounted vertically. 

The tone burst pictures are representative of the best and worst obtained from this 
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sound is full and well balanced, without the thin quality that sometimes characterizes 
its smaller relative. Bass drums come through well, where they may be entirely missing 
in the Jr. 

Bass distortion is also lower in the Monterey. It does not break badly until 40 cps, 
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holes, the response is within 5 db up to well beyond 15 kc (allowing for the response oats 
drop of the microphone). The polar response of the 3000B horn tweeter is excellent, % ee 
covering well over 90 degrees at 7 kc. There is no tendency to beam highs. —10 
In spite of the general smoothness of the frequency response, the tone burst tests a 
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the Jr. was heard on the larger system. There seemed to be an overemphasis on sibi- 
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lants, cymbals, and wire brush sounds which could not be reduced with the Monte- 
rey’s tweeter level control. 

Listened to by itself, the Monterey sounds good—in fact, impressive at times. When 
compared to the reference speaker, it was unanimously judged (by five listeners) to 
lack extreme lows and to be excessively crisp in the highs. Its quality on male voice 
was excellent, without any trace of boominess. The sound of the less expensive Monte- 
rey Jr. is not as good as that of the Monterey, having some stridency and thin bass. 

Both speakers are of moderate efficiency, somewhat lower than most Altec speakers. 
The Jr. is approximately 3 db more efficient than the Monterey when judged from 
white noise measurements. 

The Jr. may appeal to many by virtue of its relatively low price. A pair may be suit- 
able for a low-priced stereo system, or a single unit may be used as half of a stereo sys- 
tem with another speaker having more extended bass response. 

The Monterey is better able to stand on its own feet, so to speak. Many people 
prefer a bright, crisp sound, and the Monterey offers just that. That small group de- 
voted to pipe organs or big drums are the only ones likely to feel the lack of deep 
bass, H. H. Lass. 


AT A GLANCE: The Bogen SRB20 is a complete stereo receiver, including separate 
AM and FM tuners, stereo preamplifiers, and a pair of nominal 10-watt amplifiers. 
At $219.50 it is relatively low-priced, meets its specifications, and is capable of being 
used as the nucleus of a medium-quality stereo music system. Attractively styled, with 


Bogen SRB20 a gold-colored front panel, it may be used on a shelf or installed in a console. 


IN DETAIL: The Bogen SRB20 lacks many of the features found in more elaborate 
(and expensive) stereo systems, but is nevertheless capable of fulfilling its intended 
function. For example, the two channels have concentric volume controls, which are 
not clutched or ganged in any way. The two controls track well when they are set 
initially to the same point, but if they are offset even slightly, they can hardly be said 
to track at all. Thus to change volume, it is necessary to adjust each channel separately 
in order to balance the stereo position. 

There are three positions on the input selector. One is for either a magnetic phono 
cartridge or a tape head. Only one or the other may be connected at a time, however. 
The second is for radio, using the built-in AM and FM tuners. The third is for a high- 
level auxiliary input or a crystal phono cartridge. Input impedance of this circuit is 
several megohms, making it especially suitable for a ceramic stereo cartridge. A pair 
of outputs are provided to drive a tape recorder. Provision is made for adding an ex- 
ternal FM multiplex adapter. 

Bass and treble tone controls are concentrically mounted, and separate for each 
channel. Separate tuning knobs control the AM and FM receivers. A somewhat 
unusual (and possibly confusing) system is employed to switch between the AM and 
FM tuners. Each has its own slide switch, with three positions. At the left position, 
the tuner section corresponding to each switch is turned off. At the right position, each 
tuner is on, as they would be used for AM-FM stereo reception. The AM tuner switch, 
in its center position, cuts off the AM signal and substitutes the output of a multiplex 
adapter, should one be connected. The center position of the FM switch cuts off the 
AFC on the FM tuner. 

An important omission from the SRB20 is that of a means of paralleling the two 
channels, or of feeding either channel to both speakers. A so-called ‘‘stereo-mono” 
switch is located in the rear of the unit, but this merely feeds channel 1 output (includ- 
ing the FM tuner output) to both speakers. In this condition, the AM tuner is not 
usable. One cannot parallel the two outputs of a stereo cartridge for playing a mono 
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means that it applies with transient signals, as approximated in an intermodulation 
distortion test. The maximum continuous power output is approximately 7.5 watts 
per channel. 

Frequency response and phono equalization accuracy of the SRB20 are satisfactory. 
There is a slight rolloff above 7 kc, which can be corrected adequately by means of 
the tone controls if desired, though it is doubtful that anyone could hear it in the first 
place. 

Hum levels are low on the various preamplifier inputs, and are inaudible at any 
likely-to-be-used gain setting. Stereo channel separation is 40 db at 1,000 cps, or well 
beyond the performance of records or cartridges. It was interesting to find that the 
power amplifiers of the SRB20 were hardly affected by large capacitive loads, and 
were stable under such operating conditions, 

To summarize, the amplifiers of the Bogen SRB20 are as good as we have seen in an 
instrument of its price, and are capable of delivering excellent sound quality when 
used with reasonably efficient speakers or if played at sensible volume levels. 

The FM tuner of this receiver also proved to be of remarkably good quality. (If we 
seem surprised at this discovery, it is merely because the SRB20 is obviously made to 
sell at a highly competitive price and compromises inevitably are made in the design 
of such equipment. In this case, the compromises are all in matters of flexibility and 
convenience rather than performance.) 

Usable sensitivity, by IHFM Standards, was 5.8 microvolts. The AGC action was 
very effective, with almost no change in audio output level when the input signal was 
increased from 10 microvolts to 100,000 microvolts. The distortion rating of the FM 
tuner in Bogen’s specifications is 1.5% (presumably at 100% modulation), and it was 
measured as less than 1.4% for signal strengths from 100 microvolts to several thou- 
sand microvolts. 

There is no tuning eye, but the intersection hiss is strong enough to serve as a good 
guide to proper tuning. The AFC is effective, without being so strong that it will 
cause one to miss stations sandwiched between two strong signals. Although it con- 
tinues for at least 30 minutes, the warm-up drift is moderate, and since the AFC is 
good enough to compensate for it, no retuning is required during warm-up. Stability 
against line voltage changes is good. 

The rudimentary AM tuner is comparable in quality of sound to a table radio. Its 
value in AM-FM stereo broadcasts is questionable, though enough high frequency 
boost can be introduced via the tone controls to make it tolerable. The built-in loop- 
stick antenna offers adequate sensitivity for local reception. Incidentally, the FM sec- 
tion may be used with a built-in antenna connection, making use of the power 
line. This gives good reception within twenty-five miles or so of an FM station. 

A final small criticism, valid only in those areas served by a great many FM stations, 
is that the FM tuning dial is calibrated at 4-megacycle intervals, and a certain amount 
of hunting around may be required to find a given station. H. H. Lass. 
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AT A GLANCE: The Heath FM-4 is a rather basic FM tuner, similar in many ways 

to its somewhat less expensive predecessor, the FM-3a. Construction has been simpli- 

fied and performance enhanced by use of a preassembled and aligned ‘‘front end.” 

Without any alignment by the builder, it meets or exceeds its specifications in all Heath FM-4 
important respects. The FM-4, measuring 414 x 1314 x 514 in., has a vinyl-clad steel 

cover and a black-with-brushed-gold-trim front panel. A very good value at $34.95 in Tuner Kit 

kit form. 


IN DETAIL: Heath engineers have extracted an amazing amount of performance 
from only five tubes in the FM-4. The front end is supplied fully assembled and 
aligned. Included within it is the silicon diode voltage-variable capacitor which pro- 
vides AFC action. Lone tube is grounded-grid RF amplifier, mixer, and oscillator. 

The IF amplifier is conventional, with two stages of gain and a limiter. A single tube 
contains the two diodes of the ratio detector and a cathode follower audio output 
stage. A silicon diode is used in the power supply. 

The dial mechanism is smooth and easy to operate and is well illuminated by an 
edge-lighted lucite dial face. The FM-4 has a front panel mounted volume control and 
AFC on-orr switch, but no tuning eye. In addition to the low impedance audio out- 
put, a multiplex output is taken off ahead of the deémphasis network. 
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HEATH FM-4 TUNER KIT 


Our sensitivity measurements are made in accordance with the IHFM Tuner 
Measurement Standards, while Heath’s specifications are based on another measure- 
ment procedure. Therefore, no direct comparison is possible. According to the IHFM 
procedure, the usable sensitivity is 7.5 microvolts, which is excellent. Unfortunately, 
the audio output from the FM-4 is quite low until input signals of perhaps 20 micro- 
volts or greater are used. One would require a 35-microvolt signal to develop 0.5 
volts of audio when modulated 100%, which suggests this as a reasonable lower limit 
of sensitivity with most preamplifiers. 

Above 100 microvolts the limiting is fully effective, and there is no further improve- 
ment in performance with stronger signals. 

We measured warm-up drift, without AFC, and found that an initial drift of some 
AUDIO OUTPUT — = (100% MODULATION, 400 CPS) 25 ke occurred in the first minute, followed by a slow and steady drift amounting to 
é some 100-ke total in five minutes. The AFC action was on the mild side, reducing drift 
and mistuning by a factor of only two. Fortunately, the IF and detector bandwidths of 
the FM-4 are sufficiently wide so that this moderate drift is not troublesome. The 
frequency of the FM-4 oscillator was strongly affected by line voltage. Most localities, 
however, do not have widely, rapidly fluctuating power line voltages. If such a condi- 
tion should exist, it might prove troublesome. 

The AM rejection of the FM-4 is unusually good. It is aided by the combined action 
of a limiter (two stages on strong signals) and a ratio detector, which is inherently 
insensitive to AM. 

The frequency response of the tuner is within plus or minus 0.8 db from 20 to 
20,000 cps, and its low impedance output is unaffected by any reasonable amount of 
cable capacitance. 

Two criticisms of the FM-4 seem worth stating. Tuning is a trifle uncertain due to 
the lack of a tuning eye. Interstation hiss is very low, and frequently one cannot tell 
when a station is tuned in unless tuning is done at high-volume control setting. This is 
likely to result in blasting from strong stations. 

The second problem can be easily resolved by the user. The output jack is directly 
coupled to the cathode follower, and is at a potential of approximately 15 volts. If 
this is connected to a preamplifier or power amplifier without an input blocking 
capacitor (such as the Dynakit we used), the result will be either excessive distortion 
or (in our case) very noisy and ‘‘thumpy” volume control action. We strongly recom- 
mend putting a blocking capacitor of 0.05 or 0.1 mfd between the output tube cathode 
and the connector. There is also a possibility of damaging the output tube of the tuner 
if the output circuit becomes accidentally short-circuited (some preamplifiers deliber- 
ately short all unused inputs). Fortunately, the remedy is easy and inexpensive. 

Tosum up, the Heath FM-4 is a good quality tuner, especially at its price, capable 
of delivering as good performance as many manufactured tuners. H. H. Lass. 


DECIBELS 


AT A GLANCE: The Harman-Kardon Citation II is a dual 60-watt power amplifier 
employing advanced circuit design and the finest components and construction 
practices. Available in kit form or prewired, it ranks among the finest amplifiers made. 
Its impressive performance specifications, which it lives up to easily, do not by any 
Harman-Kardon means tell the whole story. Its listening quality is superb, and not easily described in 
’ 2 terms of laboratory measurements. Listening is the ultimate test, and a required one 
Citation II for full appreciation of the Citation II. The price of the kit is $159.95, of the factory- 
wired version $219.95, Each is finished in charcoal brown and gold. 


IN DETAIL: To our knowledge, the Citation II is the only dual 60-watt amplifier 
made on one chassis. It is large, rugged, and extremely heavy (60 lbs.). No pains 
have been spared to achieve the highest performance, and this, of course, is reflected 
in its price. 

Extensive use is made of multiple internal feedback paths in order to extend fre- 
quency response at least two octaves beyond the audible range at both ends, with a 
minimum of phase shift. Ten tubes are used, but of only two types. This sensible de- 
sign makes it practical to keep spares on hand without undue expense. The power 
supply uses silicon rectifiers, with a resulting excellent regulation which makes it 
possible to deliver full power continuously from both channels. 
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A built-in metering system makes it easy for the user to maintain the amplifier in 
proper adjustment as tubes age or are replaced, thus insuring continued top per- 
formance. 

We did not measure its performance outside the limits of 20 to 20,000 cps. There 
is no point in plotting frequency response and power response, since the former is 
perfectly flat and the latter down less than 0.7 db from full power at the 20 and 
20,000 cycle points. 

Intermodulation and harmonic distortion fell to the residual levels of our test equip- 
ment at usual listening levels of a watt or less. Both harmonic and IM distortion 
curves rise gradually as power is increased. They are both very low, though not as 
low as we have measured on some other fine amplifiers. It is interesting to observe 
that the 20-cps harmonic distortion curve lies directly on the IM curve, indicating 
that the small amount of distortion we were measuring was in the circuits proper and 
probably not in the output transformers (usually the weak link in any power am- 
plifier design). 

At 20 cps, the maximum power (at the 1% distortion level) was about 55 watts, 
but the IM curve, more representative of the power which can be realized with 
music waveforms, extended to over 75 watts at 1% distortion. The amplifier was 
stable under any load conditions we could devise. Below 10 watts, hum and noise 
were 75 to 80 db, a completely inaudible level. 

Our tests were made on a unit which had been in use for a time. Before making 
our measurements, we performed the balancing and adjustment procedure outlined 
in the instruction manual. It seems likely that our test results are typical of what 
can be expected of a Citation II after a period of home use. 

So far, except for its great power and ingenious design, the performance data de- 
scribed herein might appear to be no better than those of a number of other fine 
amplifiers, Because of unexplained factors such as phase shift, overload recovery, 
etc., we have always been skeptical of claims that ‘‘Amplifier X sounds better than 
Amplifier Y.” In most cases there is no audible difference between good amplifiers. 

However (and here we depart from the laboratory and rely on our ears), the Cita- 
tion IT seems to have a special quality which may be unique. Without a full-fledged 
A-B comparison among a number of amplifiers, this would be difficult to prove— 
perhaps impossible. Be that as it may, there is a solidity, combined with a total ease 
and lack of irritation, which sets this amplifier apart from most others. 

At low levels, this difference is not particularly apparent, but we found that the 
listening volume of the Citation II (as compared to some other very fine amplifiers 
of comparable power rating) can be increased considerably without introducing 
any annoyance or distortion. Furthermore, one can employ full treble and bass boost 
to a degree which would be intolerable with most amplifiers, and hardly be aware of 
the boost. Possibly this is due to its ability to handle its full power throughout the 
entire audio spectrum without overload. 

Whatever the reasons, the more one listens to the Citation II, the more pleasing 
its sound becomes. This quality is not likely to be discovered in the usual A-B listen- 
ing comparison; it becomes apparent by listening over an extended period. 

The construction of the Citation II is no job for a beginner, and the kit builder 
must be prepared to take considerable time. But anyone who will settle for nothing 
less than the finest will be well advised to look into the Citation II. H. H. Lass. 
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Dynakit PAS-2 Stereo Preamplifier 
Acoustic Research AR-2a Speaker System 
Stromberg-Carlson PR-500 Turntable 


Paco SA-40 Stereo Control Amplifier ... and others 
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KREUTZER and SPRING 


RUBINSTEIN / SZERYNG 


Everything concert strings can do (and they | 
are unique among instruments for plasticity. 
of texture and color), Morton Gould has them 
do here. And if you think Gould's best-sell 
ing “1812” and “Bolero” are something in 
stereo, you'll hurry to hear Mr. Stereo’s set- 
tings of favorites like “Pizzicato Polka.” 
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Two Monteux 85th birthday albums. For most 
listeners, the “Fantastique” and Monteux 
are synonymous. This reading, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, is stunning! Its com- 
panion— Tchaikovsky's 4th, with the Boston 
Symphony— completes Monteux’s cycle of 


the last three Tchaikovsky symphonies, MaMmauimerttiniieas® 
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Beniamino Gigli: the 
tenor in his peak years. 
“The type of singer he 
represents is not to be 
expected in his perfec- 
tion more than once in a 
generation, says Groves 
Dictionary. Here is the 
Gigli of the 20's, with 
his most popular selec- 
tions (monophonic only). 


Saint-Saéns: 3rd Sym- 
phony. Charles Munch 
and the Boston Sympho- 
ny in a hi-fi and stereo 
triumph. Munch, a long- 
time Saint-Saéns spe- 
cialist,is an enthusiastic 
devotee of the “Organ” 
Symphony.Here,withau- 
dio experts, he achieves 
a sound masterpiece! 
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THE MOST POTENT partnership in 
the annals of recorded music—that of 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra—has been reactivated after 
a lapse of nineteen years. This winter 
the seventy-seven-year-old conductor re- 
turned to his former podium to make a 
series of guest appearances with the 
Philadelphians. 

The reunion turned out to be a great 
one. Stokowski was in his very best form, 
and the orchestra (still essentially his 
creation) surpassed even its usual high 
standard. This conductor and this or- 
chestra were obviously made for each 
other. They were also obviously made to 
make records—a fact duly noted by 
Columbia. Scheduled for release this fall 
are the first new Stokowski-Philadelphia 
discs in almost two decades—a Bach 
collection and a coupling of Falla’s El 
amor brujo with the conductor’s “sym- 
phonic synthesis” of Tristan. 

We met Stokowski on the morning of 
the recording session at Philadelphia’s 
30th Street Station and taxied with him 
to the Broadwood Hotel, where Colum- 
bia now records the orchestra. This 
change of recording locale from the old 
Academy of Music puzzled the conduc- 
tor. “The Academy has always been one 
of the world’s great recording halls,” he 
said, “and I do not understand why we 
should not make records there.” The 
young man from Columbia who accom- 
panied us explained that it is possible to 
achieve much better stereo separation in 
the Broadwood than in the Academy. 
“Ah, that is a good reason,’ Stokowski 
commented. “It is essential to have 
proper separation between the three 
channels, Otherwise we might just as 
well listen to a monophonic recording 
over two speakers. Stereo is similar to 
pointilliste painting. It is a fusion of 
sounds. But to achieve the right effect 
you must have good separation.” 

We arrived at the Broadwood and 
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went up to the Grand Ballroom, an 
auditorium similar in size and appear- 
ance to the Manhattan Center Ballroom 
in New York. Stokowski made a quick 
survey of the room, the microphone 
placement, and the seating, then asked 
that the rows of string players be spread 
further apart. We could see that he did 
take separation very seriously indeed. 
Howard Scott, the recording director in 
charge, told us later that Stokowski 
favors a considerably more widespread 
seating arrangement than is customary 
for Philadelphia Orchestra sessions. 

At eleven o’clock, with the chairs in 
their new places, Stokowski began to 
conduct the first piece on the day’s 
agenda, his transcription of the Bach 
chorale-prelude Ich ruf’ zu dir. He kept 
on for about twenty seconds, then 
clapped his hands and announced: 
“We're ready for a take.” After running 
through the piece once (it lasts about 
four minutes), he told the musicians to 
take a rest and went out into the ante- 
room to hear the playback through three 
KLH speakers. As the music started, 
Stokowski looked at the engineer’s con- 
trol panel and noticed that the three VU 
meters for the three channels were not 
registering. The chief engineer explained 
that the meters work only during record- 
ing, not for the playback. “But I must 
see these working,” the conductor pro- 


Stokowski: he fixes things himself. 


tested. “What sounds here in this room 
is one thing; what sounds on the tape is 
quite different. It does not matter so 
much now, but for the Tristan I must 
have VU meters. I won’t know what I’m 
doing without them.” The engineer 
promised to see what he could do. When 
Stokowski returned from a short lunch 
break, he found a special set of VU 
meters installed for his benefit. 
Stokowski seemed at all times intensely 
aware of the three sound sources. His 
eyes kept shifting from speaker to 
speaker, as if he were seeing beyond them 
to the specific instrumentalists on whom 
he was concentrating attention. While he 
listened he kept up a running commen- 
tary on the details that needed rectifica- 
tion. Howard Scott noted them all 
down on a pad of paper. At the end of 
each playback, Stokowski took Scott’s 
notes with him to the podium and gave 
instructions to his players. The proce- 
dure, Scott admitted, made the recording 
director’s lot a fairly easy one. “He does 
all the work. He doesn’t say to us ‘Can 
you fix this?’ He fixes it himself.” 
Midway through El amor brujo it was 
time for us to return to New York. 
“You left much too soon,” Stokowski 
chided the next day when we met at a 
cocktail party. ““The session lasted until 
midnight. I’ve never done so much 
recording at one stretch in my life. I 
think the results may be good.” To 
judge from what we heard at the Broad- 
wood, the results ought to be spectacular. 


THREE WEEKS before the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra session, Stokowski and 
the Symphony of the Air gathered in 
Manhattan Center to record Ernest 
Bloch’s America, “a rhapsody for orches- 
tra in three movements.” This is the 
first in a series of recordings of Amer- 
ican music to be sponsored by the 
William Hale Harkness Foundation in 
codperation with Vanguard Records. 
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the highest standard 
in high fidelity... 


AL HIRT . . . America’s newest AUDIO FIDELITY. 
and greatest trumpet find! ~l i, » (Ezz 
Spontaneous and exciting : 
trumpet mastery with original 
and unique interpretations of 
such great numbers as “Birth of 
the Blues,” “Basin Street Blues,” 
“After You've Gone,” “Stardust,” 
“Tiger Rag,” and “I Can't Get 
Started With You.” 
Vol, 1 AFLP 1877/AFSD 5877, 
Vol, 2 AFLP 1878/AFSD 5878, 
Vol. 3 AFLP 1926/AFSD 5926. 


OLIVER 


$1, James Infirmary Chimes Blues 

Frankie & Johnny Dr, Jazz 

A Hot Time In The My Old Kentucky Home 
Old Town Tonight Drop That Sack 

None Of My Jelly Roll Jelly Roll Blues 

Big Butter & Egg Man Panama 

| Ain't Got Nobody 


DIXIELAND BANJO.,,. 

featuring Dave Wierbach and 
his Dixieland Band playing 
‘Limehouse Blues,” “Chinatown,” 
and “Alabamy Bound,” etc. 

AFLP 1910/AFSD 5910 
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AUDIO FIDELITY Bite 
a “ SATCHMO PLAYS KING OLIVER 
Louis Armstrong plays jazz favorites born in the early 1900's 
... immortal classics that have withstood the test of time... 
music that is as vibrantly alive today as the day it was 
written, Satchmo played all the selections 

in this album with King Oliver, and, many of the 

selections were written by King Oliver himself. 

Listen now to Louis Armstrong play such classics as: 

“Saint James Infirmary,” “Frankie & 

Johnny,” “Jelly Roll Blues,” “Big Butter & Egg Man,” 

“Hot Time In The Old Town Tonight,” 

| Ain’t Got Nobody,” Dr. Jazz,” “Drop That Sack,” and 

others. AFLP 1930/AFSD 5930 


THE HAPPY SOUND OF RAGTIME . . . HARRY BREUER. 
The startling and exciting sounds of genuine Ragtime in 
effervescent rhythm played in the authentic happy 
manner of mallet virtuoso Harry Breuer. Selections include: 
“Temptation Rag,” “Bugle Call Rag,” “12th Street Rag,” 
and “Dill Pickles.” AFLP 1912/AFSD 5912 


MONAURAL (AFLP) $5.95 


ted li ICES soe 
tar atrecherie Mile rat A tee STEREO (AFSD) $6.95 


PIANO RAGTIME... 
DUKES OF DIXIELAND 
New Orleans... 
storyville . . . high 
steppin’ music with 
the plunking piano, 
whompin’ tuba and 
sliding trombones, 
Selections include: 
“Tiger Rag,” 
“Original Dixieland 
One Step,” and 
“Kansas City Stomp.” 
AFLP 1928/AFSD 5928 
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CARBEGIE HALL CONCERT 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
CONCERT of the 
phenomenal DUKES 
F OF DIXIELAND!!! 
Pez Selections include: 
| “Muskrat Ramble,” 
Be oN “Royal Garden Blues,” 


FA use ] see wi and “Moritat.” 
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FIDELITY 
RECORDS... 


LEADER IN THE FIELD OF 
TRADITIONAL AMERICAN 
DIXIELAND JAZZ 

proudly present the finest jazz albums ever 
recorded . . . performed by the finest jazz 
artists in the world. Carefully selected material, 
representative of the truly great jazz of 
this decade, brilliantly recorded to bring you 
the utmost in high fidelity reproduction. 
Unforgetable performances reproduced with 
presence and clarity never before achieved. 
Truly great jazz, dramatically and artfully 
showcased on the finest recordings 

available today. 
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Vladimir Horowitz 


N THOSE immortal words of pressagentry, 
I which you will find flapping from a slip 
on the front of this record sleeve, Vladimir 
Horowitz is “a pianist who is a legend in his 
own time.” 

The cliché in this instance states a fact. 
Horowitz at fifty-five can look back on one 
of the most remarkable careers any virtuoso 
instrumentalist has enjoyed in the past cen- 
tury. Indeed from the time of his New York 
debut—when he was only twenty-three— 
until seven years ago, he was very probably 
the dominant force among pianists, the 
representative for our time of the supreme 
technician, the man who could do anything. 

I do not think that Horowitz’s reputation 
among his colleagues is any less potent today 
than it was in the past, but for the music 
audience seven years is a fairly long time. 
There must now be many listeners who never 
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Beethoven Piano Sonatas in Stereo 


Inaugurate New Horowitz Series 


by Robert C. Marsh 


have had an opportunity to hear Horowitz in 
recital and who try to gauge the original 
from a pupil or imitator. I have thought at 
times of writing a study entitled The Baleful 
Effects of Horowitz on the Art of Pianism, but 
whenever I came to framing charges, I al- 
ways realized that a similar indictment could 
be brought against any great performer. 
Horowitz himself has always been a suffi- 
ciently remarkable musician to see and avoid 
the excesses that stimulate the would-be 
Horowitz to his worst. 

The Horowitz the public knew from 1928 
until early in 1953 has been supplanted by a 
Horowitz met only in recordings. Their evi- 
dence shows that during his sabbatical years 
he has lost none of the technique that went 
into the making of the legend; it also reveals 
a depth in some of his work that did not 
appear to be there before. His editions of 


the Beethoven Moonlight and Waldstein 
Sonatas, released in 1957, were competitive 
with the work of Beethoven specialists such 
as Rudolf Serkin—a state of affairs that 
hardly fitted the Horowitz stereotypes. 
This latest Victor release—made in Car- 
negie Hall and inaugurating a new series of 
Horowitz recordings (his first, incidentally, 
in stereo)—is another scholarly product. 
The Appassionata, which, for all its over- 
weening popularity he has here recorded for 
the first time, is presented in a carefully built 
performance based upon a_ photographic 
copy of the original manuscript in the Paris 
Conservatoire, although apparently Horo- 
witz studied all the standard texts in the 
process of forming his interpretative conclu- 
sions. These I find remarkably convincing, 
more so, indeed, than his statement of the 
earlier sonata that completes the disc. One 
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of the great problems in the Appassionata is 
pacing the work so as to provide a convincing 
shift from the Allegro ma non troppo that 
opens the final movement to the Presto that 
closes it. If the Allegro is too fast, the effect 
of the Presto is lost, either because the 
pianist cannot play rapidly enough to pro- 
vide a strong contrast or because in attempt- 
ing to do so he reduces the final pages to a 
jumble of wrong notes. 

One can hardly charge Horowitz with a 
lack of technique or an overly cautious ap- 
proach. Listening to the rising series of 
chords in the opening of the first movement 
you will hear his playing, particularly in 
stereo, with an impact greater than you may 
ever have experienced in the concert hall. 
It is his sense of balance and proportion that 
keeps him from rushing headlong in this 


music and the results could easily be the 
most interesting recording of the Appas- 
sionata to appear this year. 

The heart of the Op. 10, No. 3 Sonata is 
its slow movement, a Largo that must be 
heard with the full sustaining power of the 
piano used to advantage. The cruelest thing 
one can do to any Beethoven sonata record- 
ing is to play it against the Schnabel version, 
and if you do this to the Horowitz, you will, 
I think, discover two things. First, that 
Schnabel gets somewhat more from this 
music than Horowitz does; second, that the 
Horowitz recording, which of course is in- 
comparably superior technically, can with- 
stand this comparison better than most. 

Indeed it may be the very strength of the 
recording, with its startling “‘you are there 
under the piano lid” quality, that appears to 


give this work a weight of tone more ap- 
propriate to middle period Beethoven than 
Opus 10. (For all the proximity, inciden- 
tally, an automobile horn from Seventh Ave. 
intrudes at one point of the slow movement.) 
But this is a small matter, as, indeed, are any 
quibbles about this disc that ignore the cen- 
tral issue: Horowitz is once more at work for 
the microphone, and these new recordings 
could be the finest of all his fabulous years, 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Piano: No. 7, 
in D, Op. 10, No. 3; No. 23, in F minor, 
Op. 57 (‘Appasstonata’’) 


Vladimir Horowitz, piano. 
@ RCA Vicror LM 2366. LP. $4.98. 
@ @e RCA Vicror LSC 2366. SD. $5.98. 


For a twenty-fifth anniversary. 


OR WHATEVER REASON, at least three gen- 
| ee of American concertgoers have 
responded most wholeheartedly to the lush 
tone, romantic fervor, and physical excite- 
ment which characterize Slavic playing. 
The more restrained and objective French 
school, on the other hand, has been regarded 
with reservation, if not with outright an- 
tagonism. Yet one of the relatively few 
French artists to be widely acclaimed in this 
country is Robert Casadesus, whose propor- 
tioned style, rhythmic thrust, and clean 
technique mark him particularly as a clas- 
sicist. It is in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his American debut that 
Columbia now issues these three discs. 

One record is devoted to Casadesus the 
composer, the other two feature him in his 
more familiar role as a concert pianist. If one 
can draw conclusions from the sleeve notes, 
Casadesus would like to be known as a 
French pianist and as a Spanish composer. 
His grandfather Luis Casadesus was a Cata- 
lonian, and both compositions recorded here 
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by Harris Goldsmith 


Honoring Both Composer and Performer, 


Three Dises of Robert Casadesus 


make use of Spanish dance forms and are 
permeated with Spanish color. I myself was 
most impressed with the Sextuor, composed 
in 1958 and written in a style close to that of 
Poulenc and Honegger. The first movement 
in particular has a compelling rhythmic 
thrust in which the piano’s bass accents com- 
bine with the bright, slightly nasal wood- 
wind timbre to suggest an exuberant folk 
dance played on the accordion. The entire 
piece, in fact, is lively, witty, and concise; it 
should gain many admirers. Perhaps the 
presence of strings inevitably makes the 1949 
Nonetto more lyrical and softer in outline. 
The annotation stresses the originality of 
Casadesus’ writing and his emphatic rejec- 
tion of serial techniques. Nevertheless, I 
found the Nonetto eclectic in style and 
rather nebulous. The second movement 
(especially the beginning for string quartet 
alone) kept evoking in my mind obsessive 
images of Shostakovich’s Violin Concerto. 
(Since the Nonetto preceded that work by 
some four years and it is unlikely that the 


two men communed with each other, the 
resemblance must be purely coincidental.) 
Perhaps further hearings will produce a 
different impression of the work. The per- 
formances are presumably definitive, the 
recording excellent in both versions. 
Unfortunately, some of Casadesus’s less 
notable efforts as a composer are on exhibi- 
tion in the disc which couples Beethoven’s 
First and Fourth Piano Concertos. The 
pianist replaces Beethoven’s cadenzas with 
his own, which are rather trivial-sounding 
and lack motivic development. As for the 
performances, I found that of the First rather 
tame. Casadesus and Van Beinum favor for 
the opening movement a deliberate “‘Cen- 
tral-European”’ tempo, which to be effective 
needs more impetus and force than Casadesus 
provides. (And like most of today’s pianists, 
Casadesus incorrectly plays appoggiaturas be- 
fore, rather than on, the beat.) Similarly, the 
almost flippant tempo chosen in the Largo 
does not conceal the blandly uninflected 
line. (No pianist has equaled Schnabel in this 
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movement.) The Fourth Concerto is al- 
together more admirable. A Casadesus ver- 
sion of this work was previously available in 
an older recording with Ormandy. This new 
one reflects the progress made by the pianist 
and the recording technicians. It is not at all 
like the exquisite reading of Gieseking with 
its Mozartean grace, fluency, and beautiful 
coloristic detail, nor does it have the asym- 
metrical phraseological distentions and con- 
versational “‘grouplets’’ of the Schnabel- 
Fleisher performances. Casadesus’s work is 
cool-headed, shapely, and chiseled. His runs 
are pearly smooth, and the superbly athletic 
treatment of filigree passages (notably at 
measures 204-226 in the first movement) 
could only come from a veteran performer. 
And if his ideas are occasionally a trifle 
conventional, they are always in good taste. 

Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw give 
tonally ravishing support to both concertos. 
The LP gave beautiful sound. In the stereo, 
the piano, firmly placed slightly left of 
center in the First Concerto, began in parts 
of the Fourth to wander like a beacon light. 
There was also considerable distortion and 
surface noise on my test pressing. I would 
suggest that the buyer interested in stereo 
sample his copy if possible. Even disregard- 
. ing the distortion on the SD, I preferred the 
closer, more immediate monophonic sound. 

The Bach disc is, if I am correct, the first 
recorded example of Casadesus’s playing of 
that composer. The artist concentrates on 
clarity of outline and rhythmic propulsion. 
He treats the piano as a percussive instru- 
ment and eschews tonal richness, crescendos, 
and other pianistic devices. In the Italian 
Concerto and once or twice in the Partita, I 
thought the pianist’s martellato attack and 
rhythmic emphasis were slightly overdrawn, 
but it is refreshing to hear Bach played in so 
zestful a manner. Columbia has captured the 
characteristic harpsichordlike twang of Casa- 
desus’s tone beautifully. 

M. Casadesus has dedicated a lifetime to 
music; we wish him a happy anniversary. 


CASADESUS: Sextuor for Piano, Wood- 
winds, and French Horn, Op. 58; No- 
netto for Piano, Woodwinds, and String 
Ouartet, Op. 45 


Robert Casadesus, piano. 
@ Cotumsia ML 5448. 
@ @Cortumsia MS 6121. 


LP. $4.98. 
SD. $5.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Concertos for Piano and 
Orchestra: No. 1, in C, Op. 15; No. 4, in 
G, Op. 58 


Robert Casadesus, piano; Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, Eduard van Beinum, 
_cond, 

@ CotumsiA ML 5437. 
@ @eCotumsia MS O6ll1l. SD. 


LP e $4.98. 
$5.98. 


BACH: Partita No. 2, in C minor, S. 828; 
Concerto in F, S. 971 (‘Italian’); Toc- 
cata and Fugue, in E minor, S. 914 


Robert Casadesus, piano. 
@ Cotumsia ML 5446. LP. $4.98. 
@ @CotumsiA MS 6120. SD. $5.98. 
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At the forefront of the avant-garde. 


In Retrospect—the Musie of John Cage 


by Alfred Frankenstein 


Ags dedicated to the pursuit of 
musical innovation is compellingly 
documented in a new album entitled The 
Twenty-Five-Year Retrospective Concert of the 
Music of John Cage. The concert itself took 
place at Town Hall, New York, on May 15, 
1958, and the entire program is issued on 
three stereophonic discs published by George 
Avakian and available from P.O. Box 374, 
Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y., 
and at some record shops. 

John Cage, pupil of Henry Cowell and 
Arnold Schoenberg, once active on the West 
Coast but a New Yorker since 1943, has long 
ridden on the front bumper of the avant- 
garde. There have been times when it seemed 
as if any musical novelty could claim his 
allegiance, but, as these records and their ac- 
companying pamphlet show, this is not true. 
In spite of momentary deviations this way 
and that, there has been a consistent line to 
his work; it holds together, and the recorded 
program clarifies the essential shape of his 
career. 

The six sides contain nine works produced 
between 1934 and 1958. Throughout that 
period, Cage was fascinated by percussive 
sounds: hence the Construction in Metal, for 
percussion ensemble; the Quartet for Twelve 
Tom-Toms; the Sonatas and Interludes for 
Prepared Piano; and the song The Wonder- 
ful Widow of Eighteen Springs, for voice and 
piano percussively treated. 

A prepared piano is, of course, one whose 
tone colors have been altered by the attach- 
ment to its strings of screws, bolts, rubber 
erasers, and similar oddments. As Cage him- 
self puts it, a prepared piano is in effect a 
percussion ensemble under the control of a 
single player. Eight of his sonatas and two 
of his interludes for this instrument are in- 
cluded, and they fill two of the six sides. In 
The Wonderful Widow of Eighteen Springs the 


piano is completely closed and the performer 
drums on it with his fingers and knuckles; 
four drumming areas are stipulated and pro- 
vided for in the notation—the belly, the 
top, and two spots on the keyboard lid—and 
the notation also makes it clear if fingertips 
or knuckles are to be used. The piano part 
of this song is a real feat of virtuoso drum- 
ming and is one of the most extraordinary 
things on the records. 

In recent years Cage has taken an enor- 
mous interest in chance as a principle of 
musical structure and has developed a tech- 
nique for the creation of sonorous accidents 
which is at least as elaborate as the Schoen- 
bergian system for the conjuring of the in- 
evitable. This reaches its climax in the stu- 
pendous Concert for Piano and Orchestra, 
the newest work in the set and the one which 
was clearly the high point of the Town Hall 
concert. The piece has an absolutely epical, 
spine-tingling quality to it, rather like that 
of Varése’s orchestral works but less massive, 
and with an element of humor in its im- 
provisation which Varése never affords. 

The pamphlet issued with the set contains 
a facsimile of part of the manuscript of each 
work, with comment on it by Cage himself. 
For the Concert for Piano and Orchestra 
two such pages are provided. One is the 
fifty-first page of the piano part; the other 
is one of twelve pages for the trombone 
player. Among a great many other things, 
we are told that the entire piano part con- 
tains sixty-three pages which may be per- 
formed in any order. The directions to the 
trombonist are even freer: ““These pages may 
be played with or without other parts for 
other players. It is therefore a trombone solo 
or a part in an ensemble, symphony, or con- 
cert for piano and orchestra. Though there 
are twelve pages, any amount of them may 
be played (including none).”’ If the trom- 
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bonist decides to hop aboard the ensemble 
he is offered the opportunity to play with 
his spit-valve open, with his slide removed, 
with a glass jar replacing his bell, and so on; 
three different sizes of note-head are em- 
ployed, relating either to duration or in- 
tensity as the player wishes. And so on, 
There is, I suspect, an element of J/ague in 
all this, but not much. 

For me, the total effect of the set is to 
suggest primarily that Cage has a first-rate 
intellect, capable of analyzing and synthe- 
sizing ideas about music in an extremely 
brilliant fashion; but the music he writes in 
response to these ideas is sometimes not first- 
rate, and in none of it do I find anything like 
the creative pressure that lies behind the 
music of another New York indeterminist, 
Morton Feldman, whose first published re- 
cording was recently reviewed in this maga- 
zine. But there are some good pieces here, 
especially, for my money, the Construction in 


CLASSICAL 


BACH: Brandenburg Concertos (com- 
plete) 


Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, Szymon 
Goldberg, cond. 
e eric BSC 105. Two SD. $11.96. 


To the surprising number of generally 
satisfying complete Brandenburgs on records, 
we must now add still another. Mr. Gold- 
berg, who also plays the solo violin part in 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, and the first viola part 
in No. 6, conducts performances that are 
clean and brisk in the fast movements, flow- 
ing in the slow ones. His men respond with 
warmth as well as precision. 

Flutes are used instead of recorders in 
Nos. 2 and 4, and an ordinary violin instead 
of a violino piccolo in No. 1, but otherwise 
even the most hard-bitten purist will find, 
I think, little to cavil at. If the trumpet in 
No. 2 is rather pinched and its intonation 
at times only approximate, the horns in 
No. 1 are crisp and always on pitch. Except 
for a moment or two in the first movement 
of No. 2, when the flute is covered, even the 
troublesome problem of balance is solved. 
No. 6 is played by a string sextet and a 
harpsichord. The result is perfect clarity, 
though some of us may prefer the dark rich- 
ness obtained when there is more than one 
instrument to each part. The sound is 
first-rate. N.B. 


BACH: Partita No. 2, in C minor, S. 828; 
Concerto in F, S. 971 (“Italian”); Toc- 
cata and Fugue, in E minor, S. 914 


Robert Casadesus, piano. 
@ Cotumsia ML 5446. 
e@ eCotumsia MS 6120. 


LP. $4.98. 
SD. $5.98. 


For a feature review of this recording, see 
page 62. 
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Metal, The Wonderful Widow of Eighteen 
Springs, the vocalise called She Is Asleep, and 
the above-mentioned Concert for Piano and 
Orchestra. The sonatas and interludes for 
prepared piano are, to my taste, delightful in 
small doses but rather a bore in so big a dose 
as is provided here. 

The only one of Cage’s tape recorder 
pieces included is a short one called Williams 
Mix, which involves the montage of eight 
separate tapes according to the laws of 
chance. It is completely overshadowed by 
other works in the set, notably the prodi- 
gious Concert for Piano and Orchestra. 

The recording is extremely good and 
makes excellent use of stereo for the very 
special effects the composer demands. The 
performers are among the best in New York. 
They include Cage himself as pianist and 
two other piano virtuosos—Maro Ajemian 
and David Tudor—as well as the contralto 
Arline Carmen and the Manhattan Percus- 


BARTOK: Masic for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta 


‘{Martin: Petite symphonie concertante 


Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, cond. 
e@Carirot P 8507. LP. $4.98. 
@ eCapitrot SP 8507. SD. $5.98. 


If ever a composition was made to order 
for stereophonic recording, it is Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta; 
yet this is its first stereo edition. 

The score contains elaborate directions 
for the placement of the instruments on the 
stage. The spatial relationship of tones is 
one of the things with which Barték was 
experimenting here; the position of the 
instruments to left and right and to front 
and back is of the essence of the work. The 
stereophonic recording does not simply 
enhance the total dimensionality of the 
sound, as it usually does; some sounds are 
reserved for one speaker and some for 
the other, thereby approximating Barték’s 
intention. 

Frank Martin’s symphony is also for a 
divided orchestra, and it has an extremely 
subtle solo group composed of harp, harpsi- 
chord, and piano. Here, too, stereophony 
has been used to approximate the composer’s 
intentions with regard to sound-space, and 
rather more closely than in the Bartdk. 

In addition to the extremely interesting 
use of stereo, this recording is valuable 
because of Stokowski’s magnificent inter- 
pretations. The mystery, majesty, and bril- 
liance of the Barték are beautifully dealt 
with, and the’ Martin is given a_ bigger 
thrust and finer line than I, for one, knew 
it possessed. 

The record also has its deficiencies. The 
orchestra is a pickup group. It plays very 
well but not perfectly; there are slips in 
intonation, flawed attacks, and other evi- 
dences of haste. And although the recording 
realizes in its stereophonic version many 
qualities of both pieces which only stere- 
ophony can cope with, the sound is not of the 
best in other respects; the timbres of the 
instruments are not as well rendered as they 


sion Ensemble. The applause following each 
composition is recorded as well as the music, 
and the protest that arose during the Con- 
cert for Piano and Orchestra is clearly audi- 
ble; it is quite in place, however, as part of 
the wonderful hullabaloo. After all, if the 
players are to do pretty much what they 
please, why shouldn’t the audience join in? 

The accompanying pamphlet is one of the 
finest ever issued. Record annotations could 
be distinguished additions to literature on 
music, but they seldom are. Avakian’s is, and 
his booklet alone would be a welcome addi- 
tion to any library shelf. 


CAGE: “The Twenty-Five-Year Retro- 
spective Concert of the Music of John 
Cage”’ 


Arline Carmen, contralto; John Cage, Maro 
Ajemian, David Tudor, pianos; Manhattan 
Percussion Ensemble. 

@ @ GeorGE AVAKIAN. 


Three SD. $25. 


can be, and the balance of weight between 
them is sometimes faulty. A.F, 


BEETHOVEN: Concertos for Piano and 
Orchestra: No. 1, in C, Op. 15; No. 4, in 
G, Op. 58 


Robert Casadesus, piano; Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, Eduard van Beinum, 
cond. 

e@ Cotumsia ML 5437. LP. $4.98. 

@ eCotumsia MS 6111. SD. $5.98. 


For a feature review of this recording, see 
page 62. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 


Glenn Gould, piano; Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra, Leonard Bernstein, cond. 

@ Cotumsia ML 5418. LP. $4.98. 

@ @Corumsia MS 6096. SD. $5.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37; 
Rondo in C, Wo.0. 6 


Julius Katchen, piano; London Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierino Gamba, cond. 
e@ @e Lonvon CS 6096. SD. $4.98. 


The sleeper here is the Rondo of 1795 (con- 
temporary with Op. 4) which Katchen uses 
as a preface for the concerto. It is one of the 
most appealing examples of youthful Bee- 
thoven—he was twenty-five when it was 
written—and a gratifying bonus. 

Katchen has better recording and in the 
Concerto an accompaniment superior to that 
provided Gould, although the Gould set has 
a stronger sense of stereo directionality. 
Moreover, the Katchen performance has 
firm, bright playing and a lively finale. 

Gould’s execution of the solo part con- 
sistently goes beyond Katchen’s to provide 
a more interesting and moving statement of 
the music, and this, surely, ought to be the 
making of the Columbia set. I am troubled, 
however, by the insensitive—even crude— 
features of Bernstein’s treatment of the in- 
strumental lines as well as by the washed-out 
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quality of the orchestral sound with its 
ersatz resonance only too conspicuous. The 
Gould set is full of incidental noises, the 
worst of which is a fine stereo cough during 
a flute solo in the second movement. These 
failings are about the same in both the stereo 
and mono versions of the set. 

For a stereo Third, I continue to recom- 
mend the Backhaus edition, which is with- 
out the faults of either of these. But both 
the Rondo offered by Katchen and Gould’s 
performance, despite its setting, deserve con- 
sideration if the composer is of particular 
interest to you. R.C.M. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Piano: No. 7, 
in D, Op. 10, No. 3; No. 23, in F minor, 
Op. 57 (‘ Appassionata’’) 


Vladimir Horowitz, piano. 
@ RCA Vicror LM 2366. LP. $4.98. 
@ @ RCA Vicror LSC 2366. SD. $5.98. 


For a feature review of this recording, see 
page 61. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, in C 
minor, Op. 67; Fidelio, Op. 72: Overture 


Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra, 
Eugen Jochum, cond. 
e@ e Decca DGS 712028. SD. $5.98. 
Here, finally, is a stereo Fifth which can 
_be regarded as competitive in every sense 
with the best of the monophonic editions. 
Jochum’s performance is an excellent one 
on all counts, offering the breadth and 
strength of the German tradition without 
bombast or pedantry. The first movement 
repeat is observed, but so are a great many 
other niceties that mark the distinguished 
performance from the superficial approach 
to this music. If you play the recording 
with the score, you will see what I mean. 
The engineering is quite up to the level 
of the performance, providing a richly 
multidimensional ensemble quality that 
grows impressively for the climactic pas- 
sages but can sustain with unusual effect the 
quiet pages leading to the final movement. 
No new Fifths should be needed for some 
time to come. R.C.M. 


BLOCH: Concerto Grosso for Strings and 
Piano; Concerto Grosso for Strings 


Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Hanson, cond. 

e@ e Mercury SR 90223. SD. $4.98. 
Everybody knows Bloch’s first concerto 
grosso. It was one of the most famous pieces 
of the 1920s, one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of that period’s neoclassicism, and 
one of the works that established Bloch’s 
reputation throughout the world. Few peo- 
ple seem to know, however, that he wrote 
a second concerto grosso in 1952. This one 
is for strings alone, with a Corelli-like con- 
trast of a solo group against the full ensem- 
ble. If possible, it is an even finer piece than 
Concerto Grosso No. 1. Bloch’s music un- 
derwent a certain concentration and clarifi- 
cation in the last years of his life, and during 
this period he produced several master- 
pieces which the world at large has yet to 
discover. It will not be long in discovering 
the second concerto grosso, however, thanks 
to Hanson’s superb performance and Mer- 
cury’s magnificent recording. A.F, 
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BOCCHERINI: Concerto for Cello and 
Strings, in B flat 

}Vivaldi: Concerto for Cello and Strings, 
in D 

{Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto for Cello and 
Strings, in G 

Antonio Janigro, cello; Solisti di Zagreb. 

e RCA Vicror LM 2365. LP. $4.98. 

@ e RCA Vicror LSC 2365. SD. $5.98. 


To readers who are interested primarily 
in first-rate cello playing this disc can be 
warmly recommended. Janigro has a ravish- 
ingly beautiful tone, he seldom scrapes, and 


he performs with both dash and feeling. 

To readers interested in authentic Boc- 
cherini and Vivaldi this disc cannot be 
recommended at all. The literature for 
cello and string orchestra is no~ doubt 
sparse, but it seems unfortunate that a 
performing group of this high caliber had 
to descend to nineteenth-century, souped- 
up arrangements of eighteenth-century mu- 
sic. The familiar Boccherini concerto has 
been shown to be largely the product of 
its arranger, Friedrich Griitzmacher, who 
shifted the composer’s material about with 
great abandon, sweetened the accompani- 


by Larry Zide 


by Philip Hart 


NEXT MONTH IN 


high fidelity 
» 
: 
Is Jazz Too Respectable? 
Ventilation may be better in the concert hall 
than in the smoke-filled dive; but when wholesomeness 
intrudes, does real jazz vanish? 


by John S. Wilson 


The Jauntiest Maestro: 
Fiedler of the Pops 


Boston’s urbane conductor makes music 
for the masses. Not everyone knows that he makes 
it for the connoisseur too. 


by R. D. Darrell 


Stereo Cartridges Have Personalities 


What to look for when you shop fora stereo cartridge. 


The Lapidary of Agate Beach 


Reminiscences of the composer Ernest Bloch and 
his exceptional home on the Oregon coast. 
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Blackstone Studios 


Rubinstein: even a great artist grows. 


ment @ Ja Mendelssohn, and substituted 
an entirely different slow movement for 
the original. I was unable to find the 
Vivaldi Concerto in D in Pincherle’s cat- 
alogue, and suspect from its sound that 
it too was metamorphosed somewhat by its 
arranger, one Dandelot. As for the ‘‘Vivaldi- 
Bach,” it has nothing to do with Vivaldi 
and little enough with Bach. Its source 1s 
a concerto by Duke Johann Ernst of Saxe- 
Weimar, which was transcribed by Bach 
for organ solo. It was presumably from the 
Bach version that a certain Keleman made 
the present retranscription. N.B. 


CAGE: “The Twenty-Five Year Retro- 
spective Concert of the Music of John 
Cage”’ 


Arline Carmen, contralto; John Cage, Maro 
Ajemian, David Tudor, pianos; Manhattan 
Percussion Ensemble. 

@ @ GEORGE AVAKIAN. 


Three SD. $25. 


For a feature review of this album, see 
page 63. 


CASADESUS: Sextuor for Piano, Wood- 
winds, and French Horn, Op. 58; No- 
netto for Piano, Woodwinds, and String 
Quartet, Op. 45 


Robert Casadesus, piano. 
@ Cotumsia ML 5448. 
@ @Cotumsia MS 6121. 


LP spe $4298: 
SD. $5.98. 


For a feature review of this recording, see 
page 62. 


CHOPIN: Scherzos {4} 


Artur Rubinstein, piano. 
e@ RCA Vicror LM 2368. LP. $4.98. 

If ever proof were needed that a great 
artist continues to grow, here it is. And if 
it seemed doubtful that any recording of the 
Chopin scherzos would surpass Rubinstein’s 
earlier version, his new one does. There 
are no major or basic changes in the pianist’s 
interpretation, but there is more breadth 
and depth in handling of detail. If the lyrical 
elements become mellower and more singing, 
the dramatic elements become more power- 
ful and striking. Comparison of the opening 
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of the B flat Minor Scherzo in the two 
instances points this up, for in the later 
version the pauses are just a shade longer, 
increasing the musical tension and drama. 
Yet there is no sense of calculation in this; 
actually the newer concept sounds the more 
natural, and the playing has the same spon- 
taneity, the same brilliance, drive, and 
elegance as before. The process of minute 
change is repeated throughout the recording, 
producing performances more heroic and 
richer than ever. Sonically, of course, the 
new disc is much brighter, and surface noise 
no longer plagues the listener. Rik 


DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 72 


Op. 46; 


Alfred Brendel and Walter Kuen, piano four- 
hands. 
@ Vox PL 11620. LP. $4.98. 


As far as I am able to ascertain, this is the 
first time that all sixteen Slavonic Dances 
have ever been recorded in the composer’s 
original version for piano duet (it was only 
later that Dvorak arranged them for or- 
chestra). Brendel and Kuen play these de- 
lightful miniatures with a real flair, as if they 
were enjoying themselves. They manage to 
put plenty of verve into their performance 
without any of the hammering that too often 
results when two pianists sit down at one 
keyboard. They also manage to get all six- 
teen dances onto one disc without rushing, 
though, as might be expected, there are no 
bands separating the individual dances. The 
recorded sound is adequate. P.A. 


HANDEL: Concertos for Organ and Or- 
chestra: Nos. 13-16 


E. Power Biggs, organ; London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Sir Adrian Boult, cond. 

e@ Cotumsia M2L 267.. Two LP. $9.96. 
@ eCotumsiA M2S 611. Two SD. $11.96. 


These four works, with which Mr. Biggs 
completes his traversal of Handel’s organ 
concertos, are largely transcriptions from 
other pieces of his. While they do not, on 
the whole, attain the level of the six con- 
certos of Op. 4 or the six of Op. 7, they 
are by no means devoid of interest. The 
first Allegro of No. 13 (in F, sometimes 
known as ‘The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale’ because of the bird calls in this move- 
ment) is cheery and pleasant, and the last 
Allegro has a delightful verve. The finale of 
No. 14 is as British as Yorkshire pudding. 
No. 16 is a big work in six movements with 
woodwinds and horns. In the second move- 
ment there is some lively dialoguing between 
the winds and the organ. Also presented 
here are six little fugues for organ, whose 
authenticity has been a matter of contro- 
versy. Whichever way the verdict goes, it 
will not affect Handel’s standing in the least. 
As in the other: volumes of this series, per- 
formance and recording are absolutely first- 
class. N.B. 


HAYDN: Symphonies: No. 85, in B flat 
{‘‘La Reine’’}; No. 101, in D {‘Clock”} 


Bamberg Symphony, Joseph Keilberth, 
cond. 


@ @ TELEFUNKEN TCS 18014. SD. $2.98. 


The first stereo appearance of No. 85 is more 
than adequate excuse for investing $2.98 in 


this disc, since the work is among the best 
of the master’s pre-London symphonies. 
Keilberth offers a secure German Haydn 
style with room for the strong melodic fea- 
tures of this score to find realization. 

In the Clock you will find none of the 
wonders Toscanini brought from this music, 
but the performance remains a good one. 
Unfortunately, it is somewhat thin and wiry 
compared to the pleasantly refined sound 
of the earlier work. Stereo effects are good in 
both cases, however. R.C.M. 


KODALY: Hary Janos, Op. 15: Orchestral 
Suite—See Prokofiev: Lientenant Kije: 
Suite, Op. 60. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 4, in G 


Lisa Della Casa, soprano; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, cond. 

e@ RCA Vicror LM 2364. LP. $4.98. 

@ @ RCA Vicror LSC 2364. SD. $5.98. 


The distinctive sound of the Chicago Sym- 
phony under the Reiner baton, the firm 
clean registration of instrumental lines to 
form a composite of strong and sumptuous 
tonal values, has rarely been captured with 
complete success in its recordings. It is pleas- 
ing to find, therefore, that the Mahler 
Fourth—a work in which these ensemble 
qualities are essential—exhibits them as ef- 
fectively on both monophonic and stereo 
discs as it did in concert. 

The Mahler Fourth is really a pastoral 
symphony, but its landscape is no placid 
scene but a stage on which angels and devils 
contest for men’s hearts. Its atmosphere 
thus goes all the way back to Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, although Mahler infuses elements 
of Austrian folklore, which in this work and 
its immediate predecessor he draws upon 
more deeply than in any of his other scores. 

Once you hear any Mahler work in stereo 
you realize, I think, that no monophonic ac- 
count can do it justice. There are several 
good monophonic Fourths still in the cata- 
logue, among them the lovely old Walter 
version. Reiner’s approach is somewhat 
cooler than you may expect, and in the final 
movement, particularly, recollection of Wal- 
ter’s sensitivity may cause a moment’s doubt 
of the present interpretation. But this is a 
fine performance with integrity and convic- 
tion in its own terms, and with rehearing you 
will come to admire both its concept and 
execution. R.C.M. 


MARTIN: Petite symphonie concertante 
—See Bartédk: Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion, and Celesta. 


MOZART: Serenades for Winds: No. 11, 
in E flat, K. 375; No. 12, in C minor, 
K, 388 


Everest Woodwind Octet, Newell Jenkins, 
cond. 

e@ Everest LPBR 6042. 

@ everest SDBR 3042. 


UP. 294.405 
SD. $4.40. 


It would be hard to imagine that two works 
written by the same composer within a few 
months for the same combination of instru- 
ments could be so different. K. 375 is pure 
entertainment music, singing away as though 
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Symphony No. 9 in D Minor (‘‘Choral’’); 
Symphony No. 1 in C Major. Ingeborg 
Wenglor, Ursala Zollenkopf, Hans- 
Joachim Rotzch, Theo Adam, with the 
Leipzig Broadcasting Chorus and the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, Franz 
Konwitschny, Conductor. 

SC 6036 BSC 107 (Stereorama) 


Symphony No. 7 in A Major. The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, George Szell, Conductor. 
LC 3658 BC 1066 (Stereorama) 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor; Symphony 
No. 8 in F Major. Orchestre des Con- 
certs Lamoureux, Igor Markevitch, 
Conductor. 

LC 3659 BC 1067 (Stereorama) 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON EPIC RECORDS... 
Symphonies 


pel 
Symphony No. 3 in E-flat Major (‘‘Eroica’’). The Cleveland Orches- 
tra, George Szell, Conductor. LC 3385 BC 1001 (Stereoramay 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. The Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, Conductor. (With Schubert's ‘‘Unfinished”’ CD ase 


Concertos 


Violin Concerto in D Major. Arthur Grumiaux, Violinist, with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Eduard Van Beinum, 
Conductor. LC 3420 


Piano Concerto No. 1 in C Major; Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 
Major. Cor De Groot, Pianist, with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Willem Van Otterloo, Conductor. LC 3434 


Piano Concerto No. 5 in E-flat Major (‘‘Emperor’’). Cor De Groot, 
Pianist, with the Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Van 
Otterloo, Conductor. LC 3014 


Chamber Music 


Sonatas for Violin and Piano (Complete). Arthur Grumiaux, Violin- 
ist, and Clara Haskil, Pianist. SC 6030 (4-12") 
(Also available singly) 


‘“‘Hammerklavier”’ and ‘‘Les Adieux’’ Sonatas. Eduardo Del Pueyo, 
LC 3555 


The Creatures of Prometheus (Complete). The Hague Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Willem Van Otterloo, Conductor. LC 3366 
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Symphony No. 2 in D Major; Overture 
to ‘‘The Creatures of Prometheus.’’ The 


Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, Franz 
Konwitschny, Conductor. 
LC 3634 BC 1052 (Stereorama) 


Symphony No. 8 in F Major. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Van 
Otterloo, Conductor. (With Schubert's 
“‘Unfinished'’ Symphony.) 

LC 3642 BC 1059 (Stereorama) 


Symphony No. 6 in F Major (‘‘Pastor- 
ale’’). The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Antal Dorati, Conductor. 

LC 3611 BC 1038 (Stereorama) 


Piano Concerto No. 4 in G Major. Leon 
Fleisher, Pianist, with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, George Szell, Conductor. 
(With Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 25.) 

LC 3574 BC 1025 (Stereorama) 


Hague ‘‘Moonlight,’’ ‘‘Appassionata,'’ and 
‘‘Pathetique’’ Sonatas. Hans Richter- 


Haaser, Pianist. LC 3590 


ADDITIONAL APRIL RELEASES FROM EPIC 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique. Hague Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Willem Van Otterloo, Conductor. 
LC 3665 BC 1068 (Stereorama) 


DEBUSSY: Sonata No. 3 in G Minor for Violin and Piano. « LEKEU: 
Sonata in G Major for Violin and Piano. Arthur Grumiaux, Violinist, 
and Riccardo Castagnone, Pianist. LC 3667 


MILHAUD: The Four Seasons. Darius Milhaud conducting the 
Ensemble de Soloistes des Concerts Lamoureux. 
LC 3666 BC 1069 (Stereorama) 


RAVEL: Gaspard de la Nuit; Le Tombeau de Couperin. Charles 


Rosen, Pianist. LC 3589 
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its composer had not a care in the world. 
With the first notes of K. 388, however, we 
plunge into the dark recesses of Mozart’s 
soul, and we do not come out into the sun- 
light until the last movement. It remains one 
of the mysteries of the creative mind that 
Mozart, tossing off a work in a great hurry 
for the house band of some Viennese noble- 
man, should have written one of his most 
powerful and passionate compositions. The 
playing here is impeccable, as regards pre- 
cision, intonation, and technical security. 
Those readers who, as I did, first got to know 
and love the C minor Serenade through the 
fine RCA Victor recording made many years 
ago with members of the Boston Symphony 
will find no radical departures here from the 
tempos and general spirit of that set. It seems 
to me that Jenkins should have achieved 
more contrast between piano and forte (the 
piano is seldom soft enough), and that the 
dissonant suspensions of the Minuet of K. 
388 could have had more bite, but otherwise 


the performance struck me as excellent, as 
did the sound in both versions. N.B. 


PROKOFIEV: Lieutenant Kije: Suite, 
Op. 60 

jKoddly: Hary Janos, Op. 15: Orchestral 
Suite 


Dan Iordachescu, baritone (in the Proko- 
fiev); Philharmonia Orchestra, Erich Leins- 
dorf, cond. 

@ Capirot P 8508. 
@ eCapriror SP 8508. 


LP. $4.98. 
SD. $5.98. 


This seems to be the only one of the nine 
recorded versions of the suite from Lieuten- 
ant Kije to present the two songs as songs and 
not as instrumental pieces. That is a good 
reason for calling it to your attention. There 
is also a good reason for recommending it: 
this is perhaps the wittiest, lightest, most 
sensitive, musicianly, and thoroughly de- 
lightful Kzje of the lot, baritone or no bari- 
tone. The Héry Janos on the other side is 
equally fine, and the recording of both is 
superb. The stereo edition is particularly 
brilliant. A.E; 


Richter: Schubert warm and sunny. 
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RAVEL: Ma Mere l’Oye; La Valse; Mir- 
oirs: No. 4, Alborada del gracioso 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, pianos. 
e@ Capito P 8513. LP. $4.98. 
@ eCaprirot SP 8513. SD. $5.98. 


These exceptionally tasteful and attractive 
performances should give considerable pleas- 
ure, even though the works are more color- 
ful in their well-known orchestral dress. 
The Mother Goose Suite has more poignancy 
and childlike innocence in the original four- 
hand version; Whittemore and Lowe’s ar- 
rangement of the Aléorada del gracioso does 
little more than divide the problems that 
make this work so difficult for a solo pianist 
to bring off satisfactorily; and Ravel’s own 
transcription for two pianos of La Valse is 
a superb example of transferring effects from 
one medium to another. Whittemore and 
Lowe take the first and last movements 
of the Suite too slowly for my taste, but 
everywhere else they play most sensitively, 
with beautiful tone and balance, and a fine 
sense of drama and color in La Valse. The 
piano tone on the monophonic disc is pure 
and round. The stereo version lets it blossom 
out naturally, and the two pianos have a 
more separated sound, although the final 
effect is perfectly blended. La Valse, par- 
ticularly, profits from the more spacious 
treatment that stereo can give. RE. 


SARASATE: Zigeunerweisen; Carmen 
Fantasy—See Sibelius: Six Humoresques 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 87 and Op. 
89. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata for Piano, No. 17, in 
D, Op. 53 


Sviatoslav Richter, piano. 
@ Moniror MC 2043. LP. $4.98. 


It takes a true virtuoso to bring off some of 
the seemingly simple piano pieces, and 
Richter does just that for this Schubert 
sonata in one of the most enchanting records 
I have ever heard. C. G. Burke once referred 
to this work as “‘rather crazy,’ and one must 
agree that an oddly giddy quality pervades 
it, with its naively happy tunes, its rushing 
about, its perverse rhythms. But only a lyric 
genius could write it, and only a virtuoso of 
the first order could reveal it for the buoyant 
masterpiece it Is. 

In observing scrupulously all the markings 
in the score—and thereby making all its 
effects—Richter must at high speed sustain 
transparent, feathery textures, contrast 
voices of piano and pianissimo strength, 
make long decrescendos from the piano level, 
play soft repeated chords, bring out an inner 
melody in thirds. He does this in such an 
effortless manner that one’s immediate reac- 
tion is how wonderfully warm and sunny the 
music is and how “‘heavenly”’ is its “length.” 
Only later does the realization develop of 
what extraordinary technical triumphs the 
pianist has achieved. RGEe 


SCHUETZ: Geistliche 
Motets 


Chormusik: 14 


Norddeutscher Singkreis, Gottfried Wolters, 
cond. 

@ Arcnive ARC 3122. 
@ @e Arcuive ARC 73122. SD. 


LP. - $5.98: 
$6.98. 


SCHUETZ: Music of Heinrich Schutz 


Singers and Instrumentalists of the Monday 
Evening Concerts of Los Angeles, Robert 
Craft, cond. 

e@ Cotumsia ML 5411. 
@ eCotumsia MS 6088. 


LP. $4.98. 
SD. $5.98. 


The Archive disc offers about half of the 
collection of motets published by Schiitz 
in 1648 as Geistliche Chormusik (Religious 
Choral Music). Included here is the mar- 
velously beautiful Selig sind die Toten, 
which readers may remember from its fine 
performance under Paul Sacher in the 
Anthologie Sonore. Many of the other pieces 
are almost on the same level, and one, Das 
ist je gewisslich wahr, with its supple lines and 
contrasts and chordal peroration, is a partic- 
ular gem. The chorus 1s not too large (forty- 
two singers) and performs with good tone 
and intonation, clear enunciation, and just 
balances. Wolters has a way of playing 
down rhetorical effects and occasionally 
gliding right over caesuras, but in general 
these are highly satisfactory performances. 

With the Columbia disc we are made 
aware of performance problems. Craft had 
the boldness to venture on territory that 
has been hardly explored on records— 
Schiitz’s music for voices and instruments; 
and if we are not convinced that he has 
solved the problems in every case, we must 
give him credit for courage. He presents 
eight pieces from various publications by 
Schiitz, six with Latin texts and two with 
German. Among them is the splendid and 
elaborate motet Es ging ein Sémann aus, in 
which the four verses are sung by a quartet 
of solo voices accompanied by a few instru- 
ments, and after each verse there is a refrain 
in which a chorus and four trombones join 
the performers already mentioned. It seems 
to me that there is in all these performances 
a detachment, a coolness, that casts a veil 
over the expressive qualities of the music, 
an effect that is not improved by the un- 
imaginative realization of the continuo. The 
attempts to introduce unwritten dotted 
rhythms, as in Aftendite, popule meus and 
Fili mi, Absalon, do not come off. They 
may or may not be historically justified in 
this music, but they sound awkward on 
the trombones, though they might not 
sound that way on the violins that Schiitz 
specified as alternative instruments. Clinch- 
ing proof, it seems to me, that these rhythms 
are wrong as used here occurs when the 
trombone phrase so treated in Attendite 
turns up in the voice, which instead of sing- 
ing “‘propositiones’’ in smooth, even syllables 
is made to sing “pro-po-si-ti... ,” with 
the first and third syllables shortened and 
the second and fourth lengthened, a dis- 
tortion impossible to attribute to Schiitz, 
one of the most sensitive prosodists among 
composers. 

First-rate recording in both versions of 
each disc. N.B. 


SIBELIUS: Six Humoresques for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 87 and Op. 89. 

{Sarasate: Zigeunerweisen; Carmen Fan- 
tasy 

{Tchaikovsky: Sérénade mélancolique, in 
B flat minor, Op. 26 


Aaron Rosand, violin; Symphony Orchestra 


Continued on page 70 
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THE FIREBIRD 


STRAVINSKY Le Sacre du Printemps. Minneapolis Symphony, Dorati. 
SR90253/MG50253 


STRAVINSKY The Firebird (complete). London Symphony, Dorati. 
SR90226/MG50226 


STRAVINSKY Petrouchka. Minneapolis Symphony, Dorati. SR90216/ 
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PERSICHETTI Symphony; GRAINGER Hill Song No. 2; HARTLEY Concerto for 
Winds; KHACHATURIAN Armenian Dances. Eastman Wind Ensemble, Fennell. 
SR90221 /MG50221 


SR90216/MG50216 
OFFENBACH and AUBER OVERTURES. OFFENBACH Tales of Hoffmann; La Belle 
Héléne; Orpheus in the Underworld. AUBER The Bronze Horse; Masaniello; Fra 

+; Diavolo. Detroit Symphony, Paray. SR90215/MG50215. 


wIDOR Allegro from the Sixth Symphony; Salve Regina; DUPRE Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor; Triptyque. Dupré, St. Thomas Church Pipe Organ. SR90169/ 

® MG50169 
RECORDS HAYDN Symphony No. 100 in G (“Military”); Symphony No. 101 in D 


(“Clock”). London Symphony, Dorati. SR90155/MG50155 
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of the Southwest German Radio (Baden- 
Baden), Tibor Szoke, cond. 

@ Vox PL 11600. LP. $4.98. 

@ eVox STPL 11600. SD. $5.95, 


The only violin work of Sibelius ever heard 
with any degree of frequency is the vir- 
tuosic Concerto in D minor. But the com- 
poser was an accomplished violinist, and 
his catalogue includes a number of smaller 
works for the instrument. The six Humor- 
esques—two in Op. 87 and four in Op. 89 
—which date from 1917, here receive their 
recording debut. It is most pleasant to 
make their acquaintance. As their name 
implies, they are short and light. Within 
the small framework, however, Sibelius has 
managed to crowd some colorful writing 
for the soloist, though he has left the or- 
chestra fairly much in the background. His 
musical statements are typically Sibelian 
though more lyrical than usual in their 
melodic contour—brief and to the point, 
with almost abrupt endings. 

Rosand’s playing of the Sibelius pieces, 
as well as of the popular Sarasate and 
Tchaikovsky works, is clear, brilliant, and 
free of mannerisms, and he invests the music 
with a great deal of interpretative fire. 
Of particular note are his crystalline har- 
monics in the fifth Humoresque and _ his 
clean double-stopping in the Danse Boheme 
of the Carmen Fantasy. Szoke’s orchestral 
accompaniments are most sympathetic and 
well performed. Vox’s reproduction, both 
in mono and stereo, is among the finest to 
come from that company; the balance be- 
tween soloist and orchestra, however, is 
better in the two-channel version. PA. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD: Ein Heldenleben, 
Op. 40 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Herbert von 
Karajan, cond. 

@ e Decca DGS 712022. SD. $5.98. 
Von Karajan’s new policy of free-lance re- 
cording now brings him before the public 
on still another label with his Berlin orches- 
tra. This performance of Heldenleben is very 
close to the Zarathustra recently issued from 
his Vienna sessions. The ensemble is very 
lush and gorgeous, with episodes of rhapsodic 
sensuality given prominence and the mili- 
tant aspects of the score underplayed. 

The stereo competition on discs is Leopold 
Ludwig’s version on Everest. If the issue is 
to be decided on the basis of sound, the Lud- 
wig isa more striking production. The Berlin 
Philharmonic, however, is a far better or- 
chestra than the London Symphony, and 
considerably more at home in the Straussian 
idiom. If you will trade the intimacy of the 
stage for first balcony sound and some soften- 
ing of detail, the Von Karajan performance is 
one of greater musical interest. R.C.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, in D, Op. 35 


Henryk Szeryng, violin; Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Charles Munch, cond. 

e@ RCA Vicror LM 2363. LP. $4.98. 

@ @ RCA Vicror LSC 2363. SD. $5.98. 


This is Russian music by a Polish violinist 
and a French conductor. The results are 
notably satisfying. 

Szeryng is able to give the Slavic elements 
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of the music a sympathetic stylistic treat- 
ment, but he does so with artistry and an 
unfailing sense of proportion. Munch is one 
of the best accompanists in the business, and 
although he knows exactly the sounds 
Tchaikovsky requires, his Gallic sensitivity 
to texture and line produces that sound with 
an ensemble quality free from impurities. 
Although there are already two or three 
satisfactory stereo accounts of this music in 
Schwann, none of them could be called a 
perfect recording by any standards, and the 
Szeryng could well become the dominant 
edition. The engineers have provided a 
richly colored violin sound that offers strong 
presence, and the Boston orchestra brings 
equally robust colors and sonorities to its 
role. In the loudest passages of the stereo 
edition there are moments of coarsened tone 
which you will not find in their LP counter- 
parts, but in -general both versions are 
satisfactory examples of their type. R.C.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Sérénade mélanco- 
lique, in B flat minor, Op. 26—See 
Sibelius: Six Humoresques for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 87 and Op. 89. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake, Op. 20: 
Orchestral Suite. The Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66: Orchestral Suite 


Philharmonia Orchestra, Herbert von Kara- 
jan, cond. 

@ Ancet 35740. LP. $4.98. 

e@ @eAncet S 35740. SD. $5.98, 


Karajan’s sharp-minded brilliance as a con- 
ductor, the Philharmonia’s superb playing, 
and the warm massive sound of the record- 
ings combine to’ make excellent concert 
versions of these ballet suites, although they 
are not relaxed and pliant enough for the 
balletomane. The suites are virtually—but 
not quite—standard in content. From Swan 
Lake—Scene (Swan Theme); Waltz from 
Act I; Dance of the Little Swans; Introduc- 
tion to Scene and Second Dance of the Swan 
Queen; Czardas from Act III. From Sleeping 
Beauty—Introduction and Lilac Fairy; 
Adagio from Act I; Puss in Boots from Act 
III; Panorama, Act II; Valse, ActI. R.E. 


1 

me 
Feu 
Fayer, Vienna 


Nilsson: an Isolde of the first rank. 


VIVALDI: Concerto for Cello and Strings, 
in D—See Boccherini: Concerto for 
Cello and Strings, in B flat. 


VIVALDI: Concertos: for Two Oboes and 
Strings, in D minor, P. 302; for Oboe, 
Bassoon, and Strings, in G, P. 129; for 
Two Oboes, Two Clarinets, and Strings, 
in C, P. 74; for Two Oboes, Two Clari- 
nets, and Strings, in C, P. 73 


Gli Accademici di Milano, Piero Santi, cond. 
e@ Vox DL 450. LP. $5.95. 
@ e Vox STDL 500450. SD. $5.95. 


Except for P. 74, these seem to be new to 
microgroove. If the two Concertos in C 
were indeed intended for clarinets—and a 
pretty good case has been made for this— 
they may be among the earliest orchestral 
works to employ that instrument, which 
was invented about 1700. But the two works 
have values in addition to historical con- 
siderations. Both have a good deal of rhyth- 
mic vivacity, and the Largo of P. 74 is an 
interesting study in tone color, being written 
for the four woodwinds alone. P. 302 has 
some rather striking themes—solemn strides 
in the opening Largo, and a strong unison 
figure in the last movement. The perform- 
ance is acceptable as far as the orchestra is 
concerned, and the soloists, especially Vir- 
ginio Bianchi, the bassoonist in P. 129, are 
good, although the first oboe is rather un- 
steady in the second Largo of P. 302. N.B. 


VIVALDI-BACH: Concerto for Cello and 
Strings, in G—See Boccherini: Concerto 
for Cello and Strings, in B flat. 


WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde: Prelude 
and Liebestod; Isolde’s Narrative and 
Curse 


Birgit Nilsson, soprano; Grace Hoffmann, 
contralto; Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, cond. 

@ @Lonpon OS 25138. SD. $5.98. 


The quality of Birgit Nilsson’s voice is ad- 
mirably suited to Isolde, and she sings with 
intelligence and temperament. She does not 
seem to me to have quite the comprehen- 
sion that Flagstad brought to her singing of 
the Liebestod—I am speaking now not of 
textual comprehension, but musical compre- 
hension, the sense of guiding one note into 
the next in a perfect blending—and I am 
referring to Flagstad’s postwar recording 
under Furtwangler more than to her earlier 
78 versions. But that Nilsson’s Isolde should 
be seriously compared with Flagstad’s at all 
indicates singing of the highest order. The 
long Act I passage could hardly be better, 
particularly from the Curse to the end of the 
scene. Here Nilsson summons a compact 
tone of great force, capped by thrilling tones 
above the staff, and Grace Hoffmann copes 
well with Brangiane’s brief but demanding 
lines. 

Knappertsbusch and the orchestra are 
magnificent, and the broad stereo sound 
allows the music really to engulf the listener. 
The Prelude and Liebestod are on one side, 
the Narrative and Curse on the other, but a 
separating band allows one to play the music 
in its proper sequence. C.L.O. 


Continued on page 72 
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You canbelieve your ears! 


“““" “Stereo HIFIRECORDS sound just like tape! 
Same natural “living presence” sound at 


lower cost and greater convenience. 


SHERECORD 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


FEELIN’ THE 
SPIRIT 


R422 JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


FEELIN’ THE SPIRIT—Jimmy Wither- 
spoon sings favorite spirituals backed 
by the Randy Van Horne choir. You'll 
enjoy hearing it again and again. 


gf HIFIRECORO 


J611 GET HAPPY WITH CAPPY — 
Trumpet virtuoso stylizes Cappy Lewis 
12 ear ticklers—Great listening! 


x a aN 


R615 SOMETHING BLUE— Brilliant 
recording, exciting sounds featuring 
the Paul Horn Quintet. Multi-horn 


blower Horn at his best with superb 
assistance from vibist Emil Richards. 


R806 TABOO —The fabulous sounds 
of Arthur Lyman’s Hawaiian Village 
Group recorded in Henry J, Kaiser’s 
Aluminum Dome, Honolulu. 


“The sound that named a company” 


HIFIRECORD S, 


HIFBEGCHA | 


R822 TABOO Vol. 2—Startling 
new exotic recorded ecstasy from fab- 
ulous far away Hawaii by the incom- 
parable Arthur Lyman group. 


HIP REDORY 


R417 TAHITI—Exciting, exotic and 
rhythmic harmonies by The Surfers 
from their Tahitian show at the Star- 
dust Hotel, Las Vegas. 


Available af 
record shops 
and HIFI equipment 
dealers everywhere: 


‘UELA— 
internationally distinguished guitarist 


' ALIRIO DIAZ plays easy tistening Latin 


classics with. finesse and emotional 


._.depth;:Reeorded in Caracas, Venezuela 


~-intimate, exciting sound. 


CRE MK 
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R702 GEORGE WRIGHT ENCORES 
AT THE MIGHTY WURLITZER PIPE 


ORGAN —All time best selling thea- 
ter pipe organ. Hear the mightiest 
Wurlitzer of them all—5 manuals! 


BE a ma aS 


R817 STEEL DRUMS—A savage beat 
on primitive instruments brings you 
the color, drama and pageantry of an 
African setting. 


7803 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California 


In Canada—Sparton Records 


e P.O. Box 5035, London, Ontario 
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RECITALS AND 


MISCELLANY 


TERESA BERGANZA: Rossini Program 


Teresa Berganza, mezzo; London Symphony 
Orchestra, Alexander Gibson, cond. 
e@ eLonpvon OS 25106. SD. $5.98. 


Present-day mezzos who wish to climb to the 
highest rung of the operatic ladder must 
stand comparison with Giulietta Simionato 
—especially if they sing Rossini. I do not 
know how large Berganza’s voice is—to 
judge by this record, it is more distinguished 
by resonant carrying properties than by 
sheer caliber—and I suspect that it is not yet 
suited to Verdi’s Amneris or Azucena. When 
it comes to Rossini, though, this very young 
artist is already astonishingly accomplished. 
Her facility at vocal embellishment is su- 
perior to Simionato’s (Berganza always 
maintains a legato line in even the widest- 
ranging runs); she is steady at all points over 
a very wide compass; her tone has a fine 
bloom; she commands a whole spectrum of 
colors and dynamics; and she brings delight- 
ful awareness to her characterizations. She 
is equally at home in the fiendish Cenerentola 


finale (the best I’ve ever heard) and in the . 


long, sweeping line of “Fac ut portem” from 
the Stabat Mater. I can see no obstacle to a 
long and brilliant career for this singer. 
The accompaniments are clear and firm, 
and London’s stereo sound is bright and full. 
I recommend this record without qualifica- 
tion. CLO: 


LOUIS DE FROMENT: “Musique Fran- 
gaise du XVIIléme”’ 


Sohier: Symphony in A, Op. 2, No. 3. Le 
Duc: Symphony in D. Bertheaume: Sym- 
phonie concertante for Two Violins and Or- 
chestra, in G, Op. 6, No. 1. Gossec: Rondo 
for Flute, Violin, Harp, and Orchestra, in D. 


Pierre Doukau, Robert Gendre, violins; 
Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute; Lily Laskine, 
harp; Orchestre de Chambre Louis de 
Froment, Louis de Froment, cond. 
@ Parne DTX 230. LP. $5.95. 


Pathé continues to explore the little-known 
and highly interesting world of the French 
symphony in the classical period. After 
having recently given us symphonies by 
Méhul and Le Duc, it now offers symphonic 
works by the same Le Duc and some of his 
compatriots. Not much is known of Charles 
Sohier (1728-59), who was born and died 
at Lille and spent some time in Paris. 
His symphony, though for its time “mod- 
ern” in pattern (it is in the four movements 
that were to become customary), is still 
baroque in general style, so much so that 
the absence of a harpsichord is noticeable, 
especially in the rather poetic Andante and 
in the Minuet. The symphony by Simon 
Le Duc (1748- 77) has more personality than 
the one in the same key previously presented 
by Pathé. This one has lively and pleasing 
ideas in the first movement, its Andante 
is a tender song, and it has a light, gay 
finale. The work by Isidore Bertheaume 
(1752-1802) is more notable for the attrac- 
tiveness of the material and the elegance 
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and smoothness with which it is handled 
than for originality. Finally, in the Rondo 
by the celebrated and long-lived Gossec 
(1734-1829), we observe a_ better-than- 
average musical mind juggling instrumental 
patterns and colors with all the joy, if with 
less than the genius, of a Haydn. Good 
performances, as far as one can judge with- 
out the scores, and good sound. N.B. 


TOSHIYA ETO: Violin Recital 


Tartini: Sonatas for Violin and Piano: in G 
minor (‘‘Devil’s Trill’’) ; in G minor (“Didone 
abbandonata’). Vivaldi: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, in A, Op. 2, No. 2. Corelli: 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, in C, Op. 5, 
No. 3. 


Toshiya Eto, violin; Vladimir Sokoloff, 
piano. 

e@ e Decca DL 710014. SD. $5.98. 

Mr. Eto is a Japanese violinist who has 
studied in his native land and at the Curtis 
Institute, where he now teaches. To judge 
by this, his first recording, he produces 
a lovely, singing tone which is never per- 
mitted to become smeary, his fingers are 
nimble and accurate, his double stops clean, 
his phrasing musical and in good taste. 
This is not the kind of program that en- 
courages a projection of individuality, and 
further appraisal will have to wait until 
he records other types of music; but there 
are enough good qualities evident in this 
performance to warrant our saying: Wel- 
come, Mr. Eto. N.B. 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU: Schz- 
bert Songs, Album Two 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; Karl 
Engel, piano. 
@ ANGEL 35656. LP. $4.98. 


For me, at least, Fischer-Dieskau is the best 
Lieder singer now before the public, and one 
of the supreme vocal artists of the century. 
I know of no other singer—even among the 
recorded giants of bygone times—who could 
command such a wide range of vocal colors, 
or could apply them with such imagination 
to the illumination of text and notes. He 
communicates with his voice—communi- 


Toshiya Eto: violinist of singing tone. 


cates each nuance with precision and passion. 
The mixture is, I know, too rich for some, 
and they turn to interpretations of “‘good 
taste’ and ‘‘restraint’’ by artists who are so 
tasteful and restrained only because they 
cannot call upon the resources of a Fischer- 
Dieskau. 

On this record, the baritone applies his 
gifts to some out-of-the-way Schubert. Side 
1 is very satisfying. Gruppe aus dem Tartarus, 
a powerful poem in a magnificent setting, be- 
comes a terrifying evocation of unending 
anguish, and in the next song (Die Gotter 
Griechenlands) Fischer-Dieskau’s seamless 
legato and delicate pianissimo shading con- 
vey the bland, distant Hellenic feeling. Die 
Erwartung and Sehnsucht are also interesting, 
and interestingly done. Unhappily, the re- 
verse of the record is likely to please Schu- 
bert scholars only. The entire side is occupied 
by a windy, futile ballad called Der Taucher, 
concerning a young man who twice dives 
into a whirlpool to retrieve a goblet (the 
second time, of course, he does not return). 
It is boring stuff, and Fischer-Dieskau’s 
energetic dramatization merely underlines 
the emptiness of the material. Engel’s ac- 
companiments are irreproachable, as is 
Angel’s sound. C.L.O. 


VICENTE GOMEZ: 
Vicente Gomez” 


“The Artistry of 


Vicente Gomez, guitar. 
e Decca DL 8965. LP. $3.98. 
@ @e Decca DL 78965. SD. $4.98. 


Gomez is a highly accomplished artist with 
a long-standing reputation. Here he ex- 
hibits technical command and atmospheric 
style, while trying to make the best of two 
possible worlds—that of the classical guitar, 
that of flamenco music—and having the 
best of neither. Furthermore, a tendency to 
sentimentalize or soften the music dilutes its 
power. One expects Paganini’s Sonatina to 
be more sunny; the Milan, Sor, and Bach 
pieces to be more austere rhythmically; 
the two Villa Lobos Preludios to have more 
flash. On the other side, works by Gomez 
himself attempt to incorporate the flamenco 
style; they only water down its primitive 
vigor. The lively, tricky Guajiras, a Cuban 
serenade, is the most effective of these 
compromises, combining as it does Cuban 
and flamenco rhythms. It may or may not 
be significant that some of these pieces 
were written for Hollywood films. The re- 
cording is lifelike, and so close to the in- 
strument that it magnifies all the little 
clicks and scratchings common to guitar 
playing. Stereo is an advantage in enhancing 
and rounding out the sound of the instru- 
ment. RE. 


KRAINIS RECORDER CONSORT: 
“The Festive Pipes; Five Centuries of 
Dance Music for Recorders” 


Krainis Recorder Ensemble. 
e@ Kapp KCL 9034. LP. $4.98. 


Fanciers of that sublimated whistle called 
the recorder or vertical flute will find a 
tasty little program spread out for them 
here. The music, ranging from the thirteenth 
century to the eighteenth, is cleverly chosen 
to present various styles, textures, and 
rhythms, many of the pieces are enlivened 
by the judicious addition of a drum or tam- 
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bourine or set of bells, and all are well per- 
formed by this knowledgeable group of five 
recorder players plus a percussionist. Most 
of the pieces are anonymous — among these 
the suite of sixteenth-century Italian dances 
struck me as a particularly delightful set— 
while the composers named include such 
masters as Dowland and Scheidt. Although 
the bass and “‘great bass” recorders do not 
project as well as they might, balance is 
generally satisfactory, as is intonation. N.B. 


AASE NORDMO-LOEVBERG: Wagner 
and Verdi Program 


Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, soprano; Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Walter Susskind and War- 
wick Braithwaite, conds. 

@ Ancex 35715. LP. $4.98. 

@ @AnceL S35715. SD. $5.98. 


For sheer beauty of sound, Nordmo- 
Lévberg’s soprano has few rivals today. Since 
her round, clear voice also has size and range, 
she obviously has the equipment to move to 
the fore among international singers. Still, 
trained listeners nearly always qualify their 
approval of her singing; they point out that 
she seems beset by a certain reticence or 
coldness. I should say that the difficulty is 
not temperamental, but vocal. While her 
voice is produced evenly, it is not quite free 
—there is a weightiness and a “slowness” 
about her singing, caused, I think, by in- 
ability (not unwillingness) to cut loose 
vocally. 

This problem is overcome at least part of 
the time on this recital, and the excerpts 
from Tannhduser and Lohengrin are very 
gratifying indeed. “Du bist der Lenz,” how- 
ever, refuses to catch fire, and Verdi does 
not fare well. The Otello scene stands per- 
fectly still as the singer picks her way from 
note to note. “Tu che le vanita’”’ from Don 
Carlos is somewhat better (here she lets her 
voice out more fully), but the Italian manner 
does not come naturally to Mme. Lévberg. 
Her Verdi offerings are not helped by the 
fussy, ponderous conducting of Braithwaite. 

The stereo version carries with it some 
preécho, and for this reason I prefer the 
monophonic pressing. C.L.O. 


CONSTANTIN  SILVESTRI: 
sodies for Orchestra” 


“Rhap- 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Constantin 
Silvestri, cond. 

@ AnceEL 35677. LP. $4.98. 

@ @AncEL S 35677. SD. $5.98. 


At last Constantin Silvestri has found the 
right outlet for his interpretative talents! 
Up to now, many of his readings have been 
exciting and colorful, but they have also 
strayed too far from the printed scores. Evi- 
dently, these rhapsodies are more suited to 
his style, or he to theirs; his performances 
here are loaded with vibrancy, yet they keep 
within the fairly loose boundaries imposed 
by the music. He is particularly at home in 
Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1, whose 
spirit he animates in telling, even thrilling 
fashion. Liszt’s Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
too, has a lot of paprika in it, while Ravel’s 
Rapsodie espagnole is marked by the proper 
blend of quiet atmosphere and festive fire. 
The conductor draws some superior playing 
from the Vienna Philharmonic, which has 
been brightly recorded by Angel, a bit more 
spaciously, of course, in stereo. P.A. 
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ROGER VOISIN and JOHN RHEA: 
Music for Trumpet and Orchestra, Vol. 2 


Vivaldi: Concerto for Two Trumpets and 
Strings, in E flat. Manfredini: Concerto for 
Two Trumpets and Orchestra. Torelli: Sin- 
Sonia for Trumpet and Strings. Biber: Sonata 
a 6 for Trumpet and Strings. Telemann: Con- 
certo for Trumpet, Two Oboes, and Continuo, 
in D. 


Roger Voisin, John Rhea, trumpets; Orches- 
tra, Kenneth Schermerhorn, cond. 
@ Kapp 9033. LP. $3.98, 


Three of these five baroque pieces featuring 
one or two trumpets—the Manfredini, 
Torelli, and Telemann concertos—make 
pleasant listening for anyone who enjoys the 
sound of that stirring instrument, and that 
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BUSINESS” 
Ludwig van Beethoven ~ 
| Beethoven wrote this in a letter to a music 
_ publisher who informed him that since sonatas were... 
_ played in homes, they sold better than symphonies, 
and so he could get a better price for them. 
_A symphony however, Beethoven protested, was 
“of incontestably greater value.” This problem : 
_of price vs. value remains with us today, and it 
* applies as well to performances and recordings. 
“Half good” performances and “half good” 
recordings have a price but no value. Vanguard 
Demonstration Records are top-drawer productions, 
offered at $1.98 for Monaural and $2.98 for ; 
Stereolab to introduce an eve vecoeing publi 
Vanguard means on a rece 
These are bargain ase 6 im price, but they? j 


must be practically everyone. The Vivaldi, 
which is “‘transcribed’”’ by G. F. Ghedini, is 
a curious hybrid: it has the head of P. 320 
and the body and tail of P. 321, both of 
these being concertos for two horns, not 
trumpets. The Biber is a find. Heinrich 
Biber (1644-1704) is known for the high 
quality and complexity of his violin music, 
but in this “sonata” he writes idiomatic fast 
movements that take full advantage of the 
sharp, clear joyousness of which the trumpet 
is capable, as well as an Adagio in which that 
instrument is replaced by a_ surprisingly 
introspective violin. The orchestra is too 
subdued in this work, and there are a few 
off-pitch trumpet tones in the first section 
of the Telemann, but otherwise performance 
and recording are good. N.B. 
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_ VANGUARD 
_ DEMONSTRATION DISCS 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 
Felix Prohaska cond. 
SRV-106SD* (Stereo) 
Coupled with Schubert: Unfin- 
‘ished Symphony 
SRV-106 (Mono) 
iy “One of the most satisfying 
» performances of this most- 
+ popular-of-all symphonies... 
| the recording is superb.”’ 
High Fidelity 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 
No. 6 “Pathetique”’ 
Vladimir Golschmann cond. 
SRV-112 & SRV-112SD* 
“In orchestral performance 
and engineering this is a 
striking recording.” 
.. High Fidelity 
HAYDN: “Military” and 
“Clock” Symphonies 
Mogens Woldike cond. 
SRV-109 & SRV-109SD* 
“This wonderful disc con- 
tains the best performance 
of each symphony now 
available on records, and 
| in particularly grateful ste- 
reo sound.”’ High Fidelity 


KHACHATURIAN: Gayne Suite 
| KABALEVSKY: The Comedians 


_ Vladimir Golschmann cond. 
4 RV-113 & SRV-113SD* 
- DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 
“New World’ 
| Vladimir Golschmann cond, 
SRV-114 & SRV-114SD* 
HANDEL: Royal Fireworks & 
Water Music 
Appia & Prohaska cond, 
i SRV-115 & SRV-115S0* 
, LISZT: 4 Hungarian Rhap- 
| Sodies 
Anatol Fistoulari cond. 
; SRV-108 & SRV-108SD* 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 


| Scheherazade 
Mario Rossi cond. 
SRV-103 & SRV-103SD* 


_ All with Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra 

Special Price—Mono $1.98 
' and *Stereolah $2.98 
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Send for Catalogue to: Vanguard Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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“A Great New Feather in our Kapp’”* 


*Kapp Records of Course . 


A Great New Way to Enjoy Opera 
“OPERA WITHOUT WORDS” 


THE MUSIC THAT SPEAKS 
FOR ITSELF! 


What is “Opera Without Words?” It 
is opera sung by the orchestra. The 
task Maestro Savino sets himself in 
these albums is to keep the dramatic 
impact of the operas as well as the 
melodic line; to build characters 
through instrumental interpreta- 
tions. Thus, the soprano becomes a 
violin, the tenor a viola, the baritone 
three celli— and the chorus is “‘sung”’ 
by the brass and sometimes the full 
orchestra. Yet behind it all is the 
original orchestral scoring, so vital 
in grand opera, so often abandoned 
in ordinary transcriptions. 


Giacomo Puccini 


& BOB 
eA 


hd 


Hear these Puccini masterpieces in 
the “Opera Without Words” series: 
Madame Butterfly KcL-9007(S) 
¢ Turandot — KcL-9000 « Gianni 
Schicchi — Manon Lescaut — KCL- 
9008 - La Boheme — kct-9009 « Il 
Tabarro — KcL-9026 (S) « Tosca — 
KCL-9022 (S) 


(S)—Also available in Stereo 


Send for our FREE color catalog 


KAPP 


RECORDS 


136 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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In the “Opera Without Words” 
series, Domenico Savino and the 
Rome Symphony Orchestra have ex- 
tended and enriched the operatic 
domain. Not with new operas — but 
with a thrilling new way to hear the 
old ones. Not with operatic overtures 
or synopses — but with an altogether 
new concept. ‘‘Opera Without 
Words” quite literally creates beauty 
beyond words. All the poignancy 
and heartbreak of Puccini, the rich- 
ness and pageantry of Verdi and 
Mascagni, have been distilled for 
you in this vivid new form. With 
these albums, Maestro Savino se- 
cures his position as a great innova- 
tor in the field of operatic music. 


Boon eee <t 
DOMENICO SAVINO 


Giuseppe Verdi 


“Opera Without Words’’ now:-in- 
cludes these Verdi operas: La Forza 
Del Destino — KcL-9001 + Otello — 
KCL-9004 + La Traviata — Kcu-9015 
* Rigoletto — KcL-9032 (S) «+ Aida 
— KCL-9014 (S) 


OTHER ALBUMS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN THE “OPERA WITHOUT WORDS” 
SERIES: 


Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) — Andrea 
Chenier (Giordano) — KcL-9002 
¢ Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 
KCL-9003(S )* La Gioconda ( Ponchi- 
elli) — Kcxi-9005 « Faust (Gounod) 
— KcL-9006 « Carmen (Bizet) — 
KCL-9035 (S) * The Taming Of The 
Shrew (Giannini) — KcL-9026 (S) 
* The Barber of Seville (Rossini) — 
KCL-9043 (S) 
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: ‘The More You Know Opera 


The More You'll Enjoy 
“Opera Without Words” 


True, “Opera Without Words” is a 
wonderful way to acquaint people 
young and old with the beauties of 
opera — for there are no language 
barriers. But the more you know 
cpera to begin with, the more famil- — 
iar you are with operatic repertory, © 
the more you will enjoy “Opera 
Without Words.” And the more you — 
will appreciate it in the Full Thea- 
ter Sound of Kapp Records. 


Dream Yourself An Opera! 


One of the fascinating and exciting © 
experiences in store for you in 
“Opera Without Words” is that there 
actually seem to be living voices 
threaded among the solo instru- | 
ments — your favorite tenor singing © 
“Vesti La Giubba ”’— your favorite 
soprano singing Mimi. As you listen, 
you will find yourself setting the 
stage and peopling it with opera’s 
great characters. Yes, now you can | 
dream yourself an opera. “Opera 
Without Words”— the most beauti- 
ful listening music ever likely to 
come your way! 
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Here at Home 


“The Fabulous Josephine Baker.”’ Josephine 
Baker; Orchestra, Jo Bouillon, cond. 
RCA Victor LM 2427, $4.98 (LP). 

Within a year of her sensational Paris debut 

in 1925 Josephine Baker, a young and almost 

unknown artist from St. Louis, had become 
the darling of the French music halls, and 

a serious challenger to Mistinguett, the 

then reigning favorite. The Parisian public, 

long-accustomed to Mistinguett’s carefully 
considered staircase descents (one in every 
revue) in feather headdress and gowns de- 

‘signed to display her million-dollar legs, 

found the exotic dances of almost primitive 

savagery that Baker performed a fascinating 
novelty. Dressed in little more than a string 
of bananas, the newcomer performed with 
an abandon not previously seen on Parisian 
music hall stages. Then, too, she sang—in 

a high piping treble and in poor French— 

songs that had their roots in American jazz, 

a medium then almost unknown to French 

audiences. They loved it, even though the 

well-known critic Robert de Flers remarked 
on “‘lamentable transatlantic exhibitionism.” 

Miss Baker’s popularity with the French 
has not lessened in the past thirty years 
and more, although her American appear- 
ances have not been overwhelmingly success- 
ful. In 1956 she appeared in Paris for a series 
of farewell performances, which—like the 
celebrated farewell tours of Harry Lauder— 
turned out to be the prelude to a triumphant 
revival of her career. In this new recording, 
she has chosen five of her best numbers 
from Paris Mes Amours (her spectacular 
success of 1959), some songs especially 
written for her, and one or two old French 
favorites. The voice is now a most attractive 
one, richer, deeper, and with a quality that 
may be best described as ‘‘Piaffish.’’ She uses 
it beautifully throughout, caressing ballads 
like La Seine, Clopin-Clopant, and J’ attendrai 
(done in a slow rocking rhythm) with 
affection. The piéce de résistance is her mar- 
velous projection of Donnez-Moi la Main, 
where her voice takes on an authentic 
Spanish coloration, wonderfully appropriate 
for the gypsy reading a man’s palm. Don't 
Touch My Tomatoes, a bright calypso num- 
ber which she sings in English, is done with 
a touch of Gallic gaminerie that adds greatly 
to the sauciness of the lyrics. 

In brief, this is a triumph for Miss Baker, 
whose recent appearance in New York 
certainly warranted the sort of red carpet 
treatment we have reserved over the last 
ten years for numerous French chanteuses, 
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few of whom have been her equal and none 
her superior, The singer’s husband Jo 
Bouillon (who not unexpectedly acquired 
the nickname of ‘Mr. Soup” when he 
accompanied his wife here in 1951) directs 
the orchestra in some splendid arrangements, 
and the monophonic sound is tremendous. 


“Hooray For Love.’’ Mavis Rivers; Or- 
chestra, Jack Marshall, cond. Capitol ST 
1294, $4.98. (SD). 

And hooray for Mavis Rivers, who brings 

a sense of uninhibited gaiety to these songs 

of l’'amour. A Samoan by birth, Miss Rivers 

sounds as if she might well turn out to be 

a first-class jazz singer—the inflections are 

apparent in nearly every number in her 

program, although the songs themselves are 
nearly all standards. It seems obvious that 
she has listened a little both to Ella Fitz- 
gerald and to Sarah Vaughan, yet her style 
remains individual and practically flawless. 

This is a singer with a voice as pleasant as 

running water, and there is a distinct feel- 

ing of relaxation in everything’ she does, 

Jack Marshall has arranged these songs with 

unusual clarity for a group of just over a 

dozen musicians, and their support heightens 

the impact of the vocalist’s charming work. 


‘‘A Piano, Ice Box, and Bed.’’ Ken and 
Mitzie Welch. Kapp KL 1156, $3.98 
(LP); KS 3039, $4.98 (SD). 

A gay romp through some amusing and 

original material by a husband and wife 

team who may well turn out to be the suc- 
cessors to Comden and Green. Aiming their 
sights at a number of current fads—dieting, 


Josephine Baker: 1960's sensation, too. 
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unnecessary household equipment, and night 
club song stylists among others—the couple 
proceed to demolish them in songs that are 
flippant, funny, and very much to the point. 
Mitzie Welch’s barbed lampoon of the 
styles used by feminine singers in New York 
night clubs from Fifth Avenue to Green- 
wich Village is likely to give some of those 
charmers quite a shock. A couple of duets, 
You're Mad and What Would You Like To 
Eat, are little gems of marital crosstalk, and 
there is an inspired coupling of Makin’ 
Whoopee and The Glory of Love, whereby 
the intertwining of the lyrics produces a 
brilliantly hilarious situation. Put this on 
your adult entertainment list along with 
At the Drop of a Hat and A Party, in which 
company it well belongs. 


‘Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries.’ Maurice 
Chevalier; Ray Ellis and His Orchestra. 
M-G-M E 3801, $4.98 (LP). 

I’ve long ceased to be amazed at Chevalier’s 

uncanny ability to transform the most 

mundane song into something resembling 

a small masterpiece. I am willing to believe 

that were he handed the alphabet to sing 

it would emerge as an interesting or pro- 
vocative number. Even on this mixed bag 
of old songs (many of which were poor 
stuff when they were new) he works his 
magic, thanks to that combination of buoy- 
ant spirits, Gallic innuendo, good humor, 
and a supremely individual style. I don’t 
say he is completely successful with every 
number; for instance, the title song is more 
successfully handled than Kurt Weill’s 

September Song, just as You Must Have 

Been a Beautiful Baby is more adroitly 

revivified than Kern’s She Didn't Say Yes, 

She Didn’t Say No. But in a program of so 

many delights, an occasional miss is hardly 

worth mentioning. 


**The Old Sweet Songs.’? Frank DeVol and 
His Singing Strings. Columbia CS 8209, 
$4.98 (SD). 

The lyrics of these thirty old-time favorites 

must be reasonably familiar to almost every- 

one. If a musical nudge is all that is needed 
to bring them from the recesses of memory, 
then the sparkling DeVol arrangements will 
surely turn the trick. In no time at all 
most listeners will be exercising their vocal 
abilities on songs like Let the Rest of the 

World Go By, Roses of Picardy, or Peg O° 

My Heart. DeVol has obviously kept this 

probability in mind; he keeps the melody 

well to the fore and doesn’t indulge in 
capricious changes in tempo. Most of the 
numbers are on the sentimental side, given 
warm, enticing settings and enhanced by 
the shimmering tone of the Singing Strings. 
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‘*The Enchanted Sea.’’ Martin Denny and 
His Orchestra. Liberty LRP 3141, $3.98 
(LP); LST 7141, $4.98 (SD). 

With ship's whistles, bell buoys, and the 

sound of keening seagulls providing a realis- 

tic maritime background, Martin Denny 
sails off on another exotic excursion of 
musical sounds. This time the motif is the 
sea, and though it takes a little imagination 
to fit Sentimental Journey into the category, 
the rest of the songs here have been carefully 
chosen for appropriateness. Generally speak- 
ing, they have the easy languorous rhythm 
of rolling waves, although occasionally the 
sea does get a bit choppy, resulting in an 

Oriental swinging version of Sentimental 

Journey and giving a Denny original, Flot- 

sam and Jetsam, an almost boogie beat. 

Elsewhere the spray gently splashes Beyond 


the Reef, and the waves lap in Charles 
Trenet’s La Mer. Denny, a master at creat- 
ing unusual orchestral effects by the use 
of an odd assortment of instruments, from 
finger bells to tam-tams and wood blocks, 
has created a wonderful Polynesian atmos- 
phere here, and all its charm is beautifully 
realized in splendid stereo sound. 


“T Wish You Love.” Felicia Sanders; Or- 
chestra, Irving Joseph, cond. Time Rec- 
ords 70008, $3.98 (LP). 

Felicia Sanders seldom gets around to a 

recording session, but when she does the 

result is invariably something to cheer 

about. Her last record for Decca (DL 8762) 

was a gem, and this new concert for Time 

is just as wonderful. A singer of great in- 

telligence and artistry, Miss Sanders has a 
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real penchant for picking songs that are 
particularly well suited to her unique style. 
Few of them are likely to be found in the 
repertoire of better-known singers, which 
is just as well, for a Sanders version is 
usually a definitive one. I was particularly 
taken by her performances of We'll Go 
Away Together, a neglected Kurt Weill 
song; a new version of an old Sanders’ favor- 
ite, When the World Was Young; and Frank 
Loesser’s Warm All Over—which was just 
how I felt when Miss Sanders concluded her 
program. 


“Organ Treasures.”” Don DeWitt, organ. 
United Artists UAS 5055, $5.98 (SD). 
The grand assortment of sounds that can 
be coaxed from today’s Wurlitzer Pipe 
Organ is wondrously displayed on_ this 
record. Playing the 35-rank Wurlitzer in 
the Richard Loderhose studio on Long 
Island, Don DeWitt gives us a little of 
everything, from the vox humana to the 
‘sizzle cymbal,” from piano and guitar to 
the sound of a cuckoo. Just about the only 
thing missing is the skirl of the bagpipes . . . 
and doubtless that is in the offing. This is 
movie theatre organ playing at its best, 
particularly in June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, 
when the listener can almost see the organ 
rising from the pit. Even so, there is less 
use of effects for effect’s sake here than on 
most organ recordings. The sound is mag- 
nificent, capable of shaking the rafters or 
just breathing gently through the atmos- 
phere. Furthermore, it’s so vivid that one 
can hear the air entering the pipes as indi- 
vidual valves open and close electronically. 


*Della.’’ Della Reese; Neal Hefti and His 
Orchestra. RCA Victor LPM 2157, $3.98 
(LP). 

In some of her more exuberant performances 

on this disc, Della Reese impresses me as 

being one of the most galvanic girl singers 
to come to the fore in years. Her back- 

ground as a gospel singer, and later as a 

singer of pop songs, hardly prepares one 

for the sort of feline ferocity she displays 
in this program. Miss Reese’s voice is not 
basically agreeable and she indulges in vocal 
mannerisms that are sometimes unpleasant; 
but such drawbacks are effaced by the 
genuine excitement in her treatment of these 
songs. The lone failure, at least for me, is the 
overextended version of Someday (You'll 

Want Me To Want You). There is also a 

studied version of The Lady Is a Tramp, 

which makes one wonder if the singer was 
trying to offer a vocal impersonation of 

Katherine Hepburn. 


‘‘East of the Sun.’’ Anita Darian. Orchestra, 
Frank Hunter, cond. Kapp KL 1168, 
$3.98 (LP); KS 3052, $4.98 (LP). 

Anita Darian, a young American singer of 

Armenian descent, has a lovely soprano voice 

of limpid tone, remarkable range, and great 

flexibility which she handles most effectively. 

Unfortunately, it does not seem to be very 

well suited to some of the songs she has 

chosen. From the Broadway assembly line 
she has selected a number of Oriental- 
flavored songs, and though there are haunt- 
ing performances of Mountain High, Valley 

Low and Chinese Lullaby, she is much less 

successful with We Kiss in a Shadow and 
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Poor Butterfly. It is when she turns her 
attention to traditional Armenian folk songs 
that the program comes bursting to life. 
Her voice takes on added vibrancy and a 
curiously seductive quality, investing the 
plaintive Anoush Karoon and the light, lilt- 
ing Hoy Nar with a charm that is irresistible. 
She even succeeds in turning that piece of 
pseudo-Armenian folk song Come On-A My 
House into a charming song of invitation, a 
feat I would hardly have thought possible. 
Frank Hunter directs the excellent orches- 
tral arrangements superbly, while giving 
the singer noble support. 


“High Spirits.’” The Four Lads. Orchestra, 
Billy Dennison, cond. Columbia CS 8203, 
$4.98 (SD). 

Familiar as all these spirituals are, they take 
on unexpected freshness and vitality thanks 
to the free-swinging style adopted by The 
Four Lads. Yet for all the high spirits and 
bounce that it brings to these numbers, 
the quartet still maintains a feeling of 
reverence for the material. Nor has it in- 
jected into these thoroughly honest per- 
formances any semblance of commercial 
veneer. Bright orchestral backing and ex- 
cellent stereo sound make this a most 
attractive record, 


“Accordion Time.’’ Mogens Ellegaard and 
His Orchestra. Vox VX 26090, $3.98 
(LP); STVX 426090, $4.98 (SD). 

Ellegaard’s first record for Vox (VX 25840) 

Was an unusually interesting one, containing 

several works seldom, if ever, played on the 

accordion. On this recording, he drops down 
the musical scale to a program of light music 
that all accordionists hold dear. Which 
means that he plays another Tico Tico, The 

Hot Canary, Frenesi, and Anderson’s Sleigh 

Ride, all fine numbers but all encountered far 

too frequently. This doesn’t mean the treat- 

ment is perfunctory, though; Ellegaard’s 
performances have plenty of verve and are 
impeccably fingered and full of exciting 
dynamic effects. The balance between soloist 
and orchestra is well managed, and the 
Vox sound is brilliant. 


“The London Theatre Company Presents 
Gigi and South Pacific.’”’ Soloists; 
London Theatre Company Chorus and 
Orchestra, Cyril Stapleton, cond. Rich- 
mond B 20074, $1.98 (LP); S 30074, 
$2.98 (SD). 

Taking five songs from the scores of these 

two musicals, members of the London 

Theatre Company have tried to present 

them in the manner of the original artists. 

This is a pretty bold undertaking, particu- 

larly when the original artists included 

Chevalier, Gingold, and Pinza. In Gigi, the 

results are surprisingly good. Ray Merrill 

catches the Chevalier tone and style well, 
and Joy Worth has caught the Gingold 
intonation admirably. But South Pacific is 
not so fortunate, mainly because Andy Cole 
is no Pinza, and Pat Whitworth’s version of 

Bali Ha’i bears little, if any, resemblance 

to Juanita Hall’s superb performance. In the 

only Mary Martin number recorded, A 

Wonderful Guy, Janet Waters is a reasonable 

facsimile of the original Nellie Forbush. The 

recorded sound is unusually good on both 
versions, and their low prices make them 
attractive propositions. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER...? 


the consummate ‘‘Marschallin”’ of 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


No one has ever equalled the womanly insight, the subtle charm, or 
the melting vocal quality of Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin in 
DER ROSENKAVALIER. ‘The mind’s eye swims with memories of this 
brilliant performance” (Roland Gelatt, The Music Makers). It was 
her greatest role, and her favorite. Now, in Angel’s Great Recordings 
of the Century, a ROSENKAVALIER to recall this once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. Restored from the original recording, Vienna, 1933, with 
Elisabeth Schumann as Sophie, Richard Mayr as Baron Ochs. 

Substantially complete (2 records) Angel GRB 4001 


CHE 


the passionate, delicate Butterfly of 


GIGLI AND DAL MONTE 


In 1939, when he recorded Madame Butterfly in Rome, “The Tenor,” 
_ Beniamino Gigli, was in his magical vocal prime. Singing the role of 
Cio-Cio-San with Gigli was Toti Dal Monte—not one of the most 
famous divas of her time, dut a singer who achieved, through sheer 
mastery of voice, the illusion of a shy, 15-year-old girl—and a char- 
acterization which is unique in the history of Puccini’s heroine. 


Complete opera (2 records) Angel GRB 4000 


the pure perfection of Bach played by 
WANDA LANDOWSKA 


With the death of Wanda Landowska last year, the world lost more 
than a supreme harpsichordist, and exponent of Baroque music. It 
lost as well a vital, original musical force! “I play Bach because it is 
young and beautiful, not because it is old music,”’ she would say. 
Angel’s Great Recordings of the Century re-issues a treasured 
LANDOWSKA BACH Album: Italian Concerto (B.W.V. 971), Fantasia 
and Fugue in D minor (B.W.V. 903), Toccata in D Major (B.W.V. 
g12), Partita No. 1 in B flat Major (B.W.V. 825) Angel COLH 71 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN, Basso 

Scenes from Boris Godounov “All post-Chaliapin interpretations are at best 
pale imitations of the original” (The Reporter). Plus arias from Russlan and 
Ludmilla, Russalka, Prince Igor, Sadko. Angel COLH 100 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN, Soprano 

Lieder of Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss “Beautifully restored performances 
by the great singer of German Lieder”’ (Harper's). Angel COLH 102 
MELCHIOR « LEIDER e¢ SCHORR 


Scenes from Wagner: Die Walkiire and Die Gotterdimmerung sung by three of 
the most heroic figures from the Golden Age of Wagnerian Singing between 
World Wars I and II. Angel COLH 105 
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Angel’s distinguished series of Great Recordings of the Century capture just 
such moments. Legendary performances of the pre-microgroove era are 
restored to living experience. Sensitive, dedicated engineers bring them as 
close as possible to high fidelity without changing the original. And with each 
album, well-documented, well-written booklets enhance your memories. 
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“Arthur Murray Favorites.” Cha Cha 
Mambos: Billy May’s Rico Mambo Or- 
chestra. Sambas: Enric Madriguera and 
His Orchestra. Rhumbas: Chuy Reyes and 
His Orchestra. Waltzes: Francis Scott and 
His Orchestra. Fox Trots: Ray Anthony 
and His Orchestra. Tangos: Les Baxter and 
His Orchestra. Capitol T 1367/72, $3.98 
each (Six LP}. 

These appear to be re- -mastered recordings 
of dance music sets previously in the Capitol 
catalogue. Originally issued in 1951 as ten- 
inch LPs, they were later transferred to 
twelve-inch records. Their reappearance is 
probably prompted by the success of the 
weekly television program of Arthur Mur- 
ray, who gave his blessing to the original 
issues. The idea of selecting a well-known 
orchestra which specializes “in a particular 
dance form and having it present the music 
in good clean-cut arrangements, with accent 
on a steady, secure rhythm, is an excellent 
one. Both novice and expert dancers should 
find these records extremely helpful for 
home instruction; and teachers, I’m sure, 
will find them invaluable. The sound, 
though not the equal of Capitol’s high- 
fidelity sound of today, is quite acceptable, 
and a considerable improvement over that 
heard on the previous issues. 


‘‘Musical Moods from the Silent Films.” 
Arthur Kleiner, piano. Golden Crest CR 
4019, $4.98 (LP). 

In those old enough to remember the days 

when the movies were silent save for the 

tinkling accompaniment provided by a 

piano this little collection of piano mood 

music should induce a severe case of nos- 
talgia. Listening to these excerpts will bring 
back memories of William S. Hart, Lillian 

Gish, Theda Bara, and other stars of the 

silent era. This documentation of an age 

long past is the work of Arthur Kleiner, 
resident pianist in New York City’s Museum 
of Modern Art. It is his job to provide the 
piano accompaniment to the old silents 
that the Museum shows, and from _ his 
library of scores he has selected music 
appropriate to the swiftly changing moods 
of the films. The names of some of the 
composers are familiar enough, particularly 

Erno Rapee, Hugo Reisenfeld, and Domen- 

ico Savino. But who was Breil, whose love 

theme for The Birth of a Nation Amos and 

Andy appropriated as the theme song for 

their radio program? And here’s Camille 

Saint-Saéns turning up as the composer of a 

film score for the 1908 French drama 

L’ Assassinat du. Duc de Guise. The recorded 

sound is realistic enough to recall the early 

days; all that is missing is the slide saying 

‘Don’t throw things at the pianist, ‘he’s 

doing his best.” In this case, he certainly is. 


“The Student Prince.’’ Mario Lanza; 
Norma Giusti; Chorus and Orchestra, 
Paul Baron, cond. RCA Victor LM 2339, 
$4.98 (LP). 

Romberg’s melodic and familiar score for 

the original Broadway production of The 

Student Prince, though strong enough to 

keep that show running for 608 perform- 

ances, was not considered good enough for 
the movie version, starring Mario Lanza, 
made almost thirty years later. For that, 

Roy Brodzsky was called upon for addi- 

tional numbers, most of them carefully 

tailored to exploit the Lanza voice, It is 


this Romberg-Brodzsky amalgam that has 
been used in this new recording, made just 
prior to the tenor’s death. In spite of their 
age, the Romberg songs retain their charm, 
while Brodzsky’s additions sound distinctly 
faded. As one who missed the movie version, 
I simply cannot imagine where the dreary 
Ill Walk with God, for example, could 
possibly have fitted into the operetta plot. 
Lanza is in fair voice, though there is 
evidence of strain in some of his work, and 
he is occasionally guilty of being almost a 
semitone sharp. The performance is less 
robust than that on Victor LM 1837, but the 
moments of poor taste that disfigured the 
earlier work still are in evidence here. In the 
three duets which she sings with Lanza, 
Norma Giusti displays a small, sweet so- 
prano voice, which unfortunately is almost 
swamped by the tenor’s ardent singing. 
The recorded sound is good. 
Joun F. Inpcox 
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‘Hello Amigos.’”? The Ames Brothers; 
Esquivel and His Orchestra. RCA Victor 
LPM 2100, $3.98 (LP). 

A surprisingly effective performance in an 
unfamiliar idiom by the brothers Ames. Six- 
teen well-known and well-loved Latin-Amer- 
ican songs—Frenesi, Maria Elena, Brazil, 
Amapola, etc.—are nicely handled both 
musically and linguistically by the norte- 
americano quartet that clearly enjoyed every 
measure it recorded. Imaginative accompani- 
ments by Esquivel and superclear reproduc- 
tion by RCA round out a thoroughly at- 
tractive package. 


“Gypsy Ecstasy.’’ Yoska Nemeth and His 
Gypsy Ensemble. Everest LPBR 5065, 
$3.98 (LP). 

A flashing, exciting program of gypsy themes 

played on traditional instruments and con- 

ducted by a man who grew up with them. 

While Yoska Nemeth’s transcriptions of 

Brahms’s Hungarian Dance No. 5 and 

Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody may 

cause veteran concertgoers to blench, the 

fact remains that he imparts a new and fiery 
cachet to each. A  well-conceived, well- 
played release—and impeccably engineered. 


“Berlin Bei Nacht.’ Songs in German, Led 
by Horst Kudritzki. Capitol ST 10228, 
$4.98 (SD). 

Here is a disc worthy of the slangy, skeptical 

capital of pre-partition Germany. A sma 

battalion of Berlin artists romp through no 

less than thirty-four West German hits in a 

once-over-lightly that merely whets the ap- 

petite for more. Particularly attractive are 

Komm in den Park von Sanssouci, Die kleine 

Bank am grossen Stern, and the lovely Das 

War in Schéneberg. Excellent stereo sound. 


“Greetings from Italy.’’ Gianni Monese and 
His Orchestra. Vox VX 26170, $3.98 (LP); 
STVX 426170, $4.98 (SD). 

Vivacious orchestrations of Italian  tradi- 

tional favorites such as Sante Lucia, Ma- 

who knows how to coax every emotional 
nuance from this florid music. Monese pro- 
jects the songs onto a larger-than-life musical 
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canvas, but by adroit use of an accordion 
here, a banjo there, he manages to preserve 
their essential simplicity. Vox’s stereo is 
broad, bright, and deep: the LP too is ex- 
cellent of its kind but this disc cries for two 
channels. 


“Hot.’’ El Cubanito and His Cha-Cha Or- 
chestra. Musidisc M 6007, $3.98 (LP); 
MS 16007, $4.98 (SD). 

Torrid is the word for the unspecified El 

Cubanito, or ‘Little Cuban,” who here 

takes his cha-cha beat on a tour of non-cha- 

cha territory. On the whole, Cubanito im- 

parts a new rhythmic dimension to such as 

Blue Moon, Maria Elena, and even Smoke 

Gets in Your Eyes. Once in a while, good 

taste goes out the window, but on the whole 

this is‘one of the most attractive discs I’ve 
heard. Very fine stereo as well as mono. Take 
your choice. 


“The All-Time Top Tangos.’’ Stanley 
Black and His Orchestra. London PS 176, 
$4.98 (SD). 

Luscious, large-scale arrangements of tangos 

like La Cumparsita, Jalousie, and El Choclo 

played with the customary Black dan. Be- 
cause Black’s treatment aims at the ear 
rather than the feet, there is a constant dan- 
ger of overpretentious orchestral effects, but 
in general the maestro tidily skirts the edge. 

Big, broad sound to match the big, broad 

orchestration. 


“Les Compagnons de la Chanson.” Capitol 
ST 10227, $4.98 (SD). 

Anyone who can survive the nauseating 
English version of Les Trois Cloches—star- 
ring ‘“‘leetle Jeemie Brown’”’—that leads off 
this collection will be rewarded with a pleas- 
ant forty minutes chez Les Compagnons de 
la Chanson. High spots are a swinging Gui- 
tare et Tambourine, a delightfully satirical 
Margoton s’en va-t'en guerre, and a blazing 
Hebrew-French account of an Israeli folk 
song, Hava Naguila. It is a joy to welcome 
Les Compagnons back to the lists, particu- 
larly in Capitol’s crisp stereo sound. 


“Flamenco Singing and Dancing.’’ Sarita 
and Company. World Pacific WP 1282, 
$4.98 (LP); Stereo 1282, $4.98 (SD). 

‘Dos Flamencos.”’ Jaime Grifo and Nifo 
Marvino. Liberty DLRP 3147, $3.98 
(LP); LST 7147, $4.98 (SD). 

Although given to the lighter forms of 

flamenco and having their home base in 

California—two equal horrors to the aficio- 

nado mind—Sarita Heredia and her col- 

leagues of Los Angeles’ Club Matador give 

an adequate account of themselves in a 

broad-based program. As a guitarist, Sarita 

will cause no sleepless nights for Montoya 
or Sabicas, but she is still an interesting—if 
unfinished—instrumentalist. Those who love 
sound for sound’s sake will find unique ful- 
fillment in the stereo disc where, at one 
point, castanets in one speaker counterpoint 
the beating heels of a dancer in the other. 

Jaime Grifo (James Fawcett) and Nifio 

Marvino (Martin Walker) are two Anglo- 

Saxons who have taken Spanish camouflage 

to justify their command of a peculiarly 

Hispanic idiom. We, as well as the Spanish, 

are guilty of prejudging in cases such as 

these (remember the ill-starred torero Sidney 

Franklin, whom no one would take quite 
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Hear and Sense True Stereo Realism 
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24 magnificent “101 Strings” albums in 
every category including Broadway Shows, 
Travel, Mood, Classics and Jazz. ‘101 
Strings” is composed of 128 to 141 play- 
ers. Of these there are 30 first violins 
(among which are 11 concertmeisters), 26 
second violins, 20 violas, 18 cellos and 7 
string basses. The rest are in the wood- 
wind, brass and percussion sections. 
These players represent the finest musi- 
cians in Europe today. 
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record stores everywhere 
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seriously?), but these two guitarists know 
exactly what they are doing and how to do 
it. If they lack a certain fire, its absence does 
not stem from lack of rapport with their 
material. With time and with luck, these 
young men may show many a gypsy a musi- 
cal trick or two. The mono edition possesses 
a close-knit fullness that the stereo cannot 
match. 


“Original Soho Skiffle Group.’’ Time T 
70005, $3.98 (LP). 

If late reports from London can be credited, 
English skiffle music is already in decline— 
which would make it the. shortest-lived 
phenomenon since the sack dress. Originally, 
skiffle in its British framework consisted of 
guitar and rhythm accompaniments for 
American blues and ballads, which in turn 
were sung in a carefully aped American ac- 
cent. Later, the skiffle virtuosos extended 
their lusty techniques to the entire body of 
Anglo-American folk song as well. The sur- 
prising element is the new vigor that this 
sea change imparts to the likes of She Was 
Poor But She Was Honest and Clementine. 
The unidentified instrumentalists of the 
Soho group keep a steady and infectious 
beat, while the vocalists—despite, or perhaps 
because of, the mésalliance of Chelsea and 
Tennessee accents—bestow an inviting luster 
upon their songs. This is full-blooded enter- 
tainment, and Time’s engineers have given it 
full-blooded reproduction. 


“Die Fledermaus.’’ Vienna Theater-Kon- 
zert Orchestra, Conrad Lieder, cond. 
Kapp KL 1153, $3.98 (LP); KS 3036, 
$4.98 (SD). 

“The Merry Widow.’ Vienna Theater- 
Konzert Orchestra, Conrad Lieder, cond. 
Kapp KL 1152, $3.98 (LP); KS 3035, 
$4.98 (SD). 

Kapp’s project of recording “‘operetta with- 

out words” finds handsome subject matter 

in Strauss’s Die Fledermaus and Lehatr’s 

Merry Widow. In this compressed format, 

the most infectious airs of both frothy works 

tumble over each other helter-skelter. But 
this accessibility is—at least in my opinion— 

somewhat vitiated by the lack of lyrics. A 

Vilia without words is a bit less than life- 

sized. Be that as it may, Conrad Lieder (can 

this winsome name be genuine?) and his 

Viennese musicians press the last possible 

bubble from this musical champagne. In 

each case the stereo version eclipses the 
mono, despite the fact that separation is not 
the engineers’ forte. 


‘“‘German Freedom Songs.”’ Chorus of the 
Federation of Unions of Berlin, Gerhard 
Raeker, cond. Bruno BR 50110, $3.98 
(LP): 

Anyone who was stirred by the several 78- 

rpm albums of Spanish Civil War songs is- 

sued some fifteen years ago—or anyone in- 
terested in the heights to which the prole- 
tarian ballads of the Thirties and Forties 
ascended—will find this Bruno-Acropole re- 
lease very well worth investigating. The en- 
gineering is mediocre, but the Chorus of the 

Federation of Unions of Berlin sings with 

feeling, discipline, and sometimes—as in Die 

Moorsoldaten—with genuine brilliance. Far 

less interesting are the East German accor- 

dion hops that fill out the disc. 
O. B. BRUMMELL 


JAZZ 


Count Basie and His Orchestra: ‘‘Basie’s 
Basement.” RCA Camden 497, $1.98 
(EP); 

For Count Basie, the latter years of the 

Forties, just before he broke up his first 

big band, were depressingly unproductive. 

This lackluster collection of reissues comes 

from that period. There are occasional mo- 

ments of merit (Basie’s piano, a searing tenor 
saxophone solo by Buddy Tate), but most 
of the time the band plods through dull 
material and even turns in a stiff, drab per- 
formance on that old classic, South. Jimmy 
Rushing has three dispirited vocals, 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra: ‘‘Fes- 
tival Session.”’ Columbia CL 1400, $3.98 
(LP). 

Although recorded in a studio, this disc is 
representative of the frustrating programing 
that Ellington customarily offers during the 
outdoor festival season. It is frustrating 
because there is so much evidence of the 
glory still latent in the Ellington organiza- 
tion. Almost all of the first side of this disc 
is utter waste—one of Paul Gonsalves’ 
empty, flat-toned marathon tenor saxophone 
solos and a long, long opus in which the two 
drummers whom Ellington carried with him 
last summer have at each other. The only 
saving grace on the side is a graceful Clark 
Terry trumpet solo which makes an other- 
wise lumbering treatment of Perdido slightly 
palatable. Yet on Side 2 Ellington offers a 
richly rhythmic and harmonically colorful 
extended work, Idiom ’59, a stirring version 
of his onetime theme Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be (which spurs Johnny 
Hodges to a glowingly gutty solo), and a 
third piece, Launching Pad. The last, if 
scarcely top-grade Ellington, is at least not 
disquieting. It is too much to expect any 
jazz group, even Ellington’s, to be consist- 
ently good, but the first side of this disc is 
inexplicable from a musician of Duke Elling- 
ton’s caliber. 


Curtis Fuller Quintet: ‘‘Blues-ette.” Savoy 
12141, $4.98 (LP). 

It is, one suspects, the presence and influence 
of Benny Golson which has made this disc 
a disciplined, well-directed set of easily 
swinging selections. Certainly Golson’s hand 
is evident in the ensemble passages that 
get these pieces off to a good start (two are 
his own compositions—Minor Vamp and 
Five Spot After Dark) and establish an 
atmosphere in which Fuller, Golson, and 
pianist Tommy Flanagan solo in a relaxed 
and interesting fashion. There is a fine rough- 
and-ready spirit throughout the disc, forti- 
fied by the contrast among the three soloists 
—Golson swelling and exuberant, Fuller 
darkly urgent, and Flanagan rhythmically 
airy. Although all these musicians must 
be counted as modernists, they seem, on 
this disc, to be edging towards their main- 
stream colleagues. 


Al Grey and the Basie Wing: “The Last of 

the Big Plungers.” Argo 653, $3.98 (LP). 
Grey’s superbly raucous, growling outbursts 
with plunger-muted trombone have helped 
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to enliven Count Basie’s band for the past 
year or more. There they are used as accents 
within a larger picture. But on this disc they 
become the focal point of the picture, 
with the result that this limited style is 
spread too thin. Surrounded by a group of 
fellow Basieites, Grey tries hard, but it soon 
becomes apparent that there is only so much 
that can be done with trombone and plunger. 


Lionel Hampton: ‘‘Swings.” Perfect 12002, 
$1.98 (LP). 

This is the best serving of Hampton that 
has been delivered in several years. Hitting 
a middle ground between his appearances in 
empty big-band rock ’n’ roll and as soloist- 
with-rhythm-section, he is heard here with 
a seven-piece group that swings along easily 
and provides capable trumpet, trombone, 
and tenor saxophone solos to spell his stints 
at the vibraphone. Hampton is relaxed, 
unpretentious, and liltingly swinging in these 
surroundings. Why this set was sneaked out 
on one of Columbia’s most obscure labels is 
one of the numerous mysteries that beset 
the record business. 


Barry Harris Trio: ‘Breakin’ It Up.” Argo 
644, $3.98 (LP). 

Harris is a Detroit pianist who has chosen 
to stay home rather than follow the numer- 
ous other Detroit musicians who have re- 
cently gone to New York to gain some meas- 
ure of fame. His playing on this disc, with 
bass and drum accompaniment, is extremely 
graceful and lyrical. He has a light, swinging 
touch which gives an airy propulsion to his 
faster pieces (he chooses such classics from 
the modern repertory as Ornithology and 
Allen’s Alley instead of limiting himself to 
“originals”); and when he turns to ballads 
(again, good ones—All the Things You Are, 
Embraceable You), he has the sound good 
taste to keep his imaginative developments 
within assimilable bounds. Harris is one of 
the least derivative pianists in current 
jazz and, on this disc, one of the most 
communicative. 


” 


Illinois Jacquet: ‘‘Flies Again.” Roulette 
52035, $3.98 (LP); $52035, $4.98 (SD). 
The general impression of Jacquet as a 
squealer and honker is less than fair to this 
talented saxophonist (although there is no 
question that he himself created the impres- 
sion by his extensive honking and squealing). 
But he is also an exceptionally warm-toned, 
lyrical performer who can be one of the most 
exciting and suavely swinging of his breed 
when he forgets his showboating tactics. This 
disc, fortunately, frequently puts him in a 
lyrical framework (with such old favorites as 
Robbins Nest, Ghost of a Chance, and Black 
Velvet and a pleasant new one, Sleeping 
Susan). There are occasional flights into 
panic but no unadulterated examples of his 

lithe, swinging style. 


Philly Joe Jones: ‘‘Showcase.” Riverside 
12313, $4.98 (LP); 1159, $5.95 (SD). 
Flashes of promising playing by Bill Barron, 
tenor saxophone, Julian Priester, trombone, 
and Blue Mitchell, trumpet, sputter through 
this disc, but almost every piece soon be- 
comes a drum solo for Jones. Enough of this 
very quickly becomes enough. On one num- 
ber Jones’s drums are properly subdued 
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while, by overdubbing, he plays a piano 
solo. He’s a very pleasant, meditative, lyrical 
pianist. This is the only uncluttered, prop- 
erly balanced piece in the set. 


Stan Kenton and His Orchestra: ‘‘Viva 
Kenton.” Capitol W 1305, $4.98 (LP); 
SW 1305, $5.98 (SD). ‘‘Road Show.” 
Capitol TBO 1327, $7.98 (Two LP); 
STBO 1327, $9.98 (Two SD). 

Viva Kenton is the commercial Kenton, a 

ponderous dance band lumbering heavily 

through cha-chas with the musical equiva- 
lent of middle-age spread. At that, this is 
preferable to the fustian of Kenton’s current 

attempts at jazz as shown on Road Show, a 

recording of a concert package in which the 

Kenton band toured last fall (along with 

June Christy and the Four Freshmen, who 

are also heard in this two-disc set). The fire 

that once gave even Kenton’s more preten- 
tious arrangements some semblance of valid- 
ity is on this disc completely gone. 


Yusef Lateef Quintet: ‘“‘The Fabric of 
Jazz.” Savoy 12140, $4.98 (LP). 
With his present group (Bernard McKinney, 
euphonium, Terry Pollard, piano, William 
Austin, bass, Frank Gant, drums) Lateef 
foregoes his fondness for exotic novelties in 
favor of out-and-out swinging. This is all to 
the good. Lateef is an exultant but disci- 
plined tenor saxophonist who rides warmly 
through the three swinging selections on this 
disc, aided by the intensely prodding piano 
of Miss Pollard. There are also two ballads, 
one by Lateef on flute, the other by Mc- 


Kinney who, surprisingly, uses the eupho- 
nium to good advantage in a slow tempo. 


George Lewis: ‘‘A New Orleans Dixieland 

Spectacular.” Omega 1053, $3.98 (LP). 
A 1953 session by Lewis’ best band (Howard, 
Robinson, Purnell, Marrero, Pavageau, Wat- 
kins), once available on the Jazzman label, 
and some previously unreleased selections 
made in 1955 by a quartet (Lewis, P. T. 
Stanton, cornet, Dick Oxtot, banjo, and 
Lelias Sharpton, bass) make up this generally 
satisfying disc. Lewis’ band is at the peak of 
its surging drive on a performance of The 
Saints which is so good that one forgets how 
wearisome this warhorse has become. And 
it makes a fervent vehicle of A Closer Walk 
with Thee. But Lewis’ traditional blues, 
Burgundy Street, is buried under a hokey 
recitation by Monette Moore, and the po- 
tentially exhilarating Dr. Jazz is given a 
stodgy treatment. Lewis carries most of the 
load in the quartet selections, which become 
pleasant showcases for his gentle, sweet-and- 
sour, singing playing. 


Lou McGarity’s Big Eight: ‘‘Blue Lou.” 
Argo 654, $3.98 (LP). 
Potentially, the combination of McGarity, 
a uniquely lusty trombonist, Doc Severin- 
son, a brilliantly pungent trumpeter, and the 
inventive talents of two multi-instrumental- 
ists and arrangers, Bob Wilber and Dick 
Cary, should result in a rewarding disc. This 
collection of pieces of blue (Blue Moon, Blue 
Prelude, Blue Skies, Black and Blue, ad almost 
infinitum) has its rewarding moments but the 
over-all tone is much too polite. McGarity 


is neither truly blue nor properly hoydenish, 
and his group wanders somewhat footlessly 
around in a temperate middle ground. 


The Modern Jazz Disciples. New Jazz 8222, 
$4.98 (LP). 

The Disciples, a quintet, make their record- 
ing debut on this disc. The group gets a 
strong basic drive from a rhythm section 
which has something of the assertive push 
evident in Horace Silver’s quintet, and it 
has a very polished and confident alto saxo- 
phonist in Curtis Peagler. However, Hicky 
Kelly, one of its three regular soloists (along 
with Peagler and pianist Billy Brown), in- 
sists on playing either the normaphone (de- 
scribed in the disturbingly illiterate liner 
notes as ‘‘a valve trombone shaped like an 
alto saxaphone’”’) or the euphonium, neither 
of which, in his hands, gives any evidence of 
being suitable for jazz. Beyond this, the 
Disciples’ fondness for boppish themes at 
upper-middle tempos makes for monotonous 
programing. Still, the disc holds promise for 
the future in its introduction of Peagler and 
in the ensemble attack of the group. 


The Wes Montgomery Trio. Riverside 
12310, $4.98 (LP). 
The guitarist brother of Monk and Buddy 
Montgomery (until recently one half of The 
Mastersounds) has a quiet, temperate attack, 
gets a mellow sound from his strings, and has 
a thoughtful manner of constructing solos. 
He has, moreover, an ear for good material 
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as is evidenced by this program. But all 
these merits are dimmed in this collection 
by the fact that his accompaniment (organ 
and drums) has a dim, mushy quality which 
clouds his guitar work and, since the ac- 
companists are routine performers, produces 
a needlessly tedious atmosphere. 


Jelly Roll Morton: “‘Mr. Jelly Lord.” River- 
side 12132, $4.98 (LP). 

The twelve piano solos on this disc have 
been taken from the recordings made for the 
Library of Congress by Morton in 1938 
(they are available in their entirety on a 
series of twelve Riverside LPs). On the 
original recordings Morton talks and sings in 
addition to playing the piano. The solos 
alone make a magnificent disc, for Morton 
was quite consciously stating his case for 
posterity when he made these recordings. 
And despite the inadequate sound (some- 
what improved by remastering on this re- 
lease), Morton’s genius as a creator, organ- 
izer, and developer of jazz material is con- 
stantly apparent. The disc includes a superb 
Creepy Feeling in addition to excellent ver- 
sions of Kansas City Stomps, The Crave, The 
Pearls, Hyena Stomp, and Mama Nita. Along 
with his Red Hot Peppers recordings (RCA 
Victor LPM 1649) and his singing on Com- 
modore 30000, this disc completes a rounded 
portrait of Morton as musician. 


Dave Pell: ‘‘The Big Small Bands.” Capitol 

T 1309, $3.98 (LP); ST 1309, $4.98 (SD). 
Dave Pell has not really been able to bring 
alive such small groups as John Kirby’s, 
Benny Goodman’s, Artie Shaw’s, Gerry 
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Mulligan’s, the Miles Davis 1949 nonet, or 
Gene Krupa’s 1945 trio—any more than 
Glen Gray can reproduce their big-band 
counterparts. Yet unlike the big bands, 
which have been aped extensively on rec- 
ords, the small bands have been all but ig- 
nored. It is refreshing to hear this reminder 
of some of their sprightly qualities. 


Booker Pittman: ‘“The Fabulous Booker 
Pittman.” Musidisc 6006, $3.98 (LP); 
16006, $4.98 (SD). 

Besides hailing Pittman as ‘‘fabulous’” in its 
title, this disc is subtitled ““The No. 1 So- 
prano Sax in the World.” This puts Pittman 
in a very unfair light, for he is neither. He is 
a soprano saxophonist of limited scope, a 
pale derivative of Sidney Bechet, who wisely 
does not try to extend himself beyond his 
small capacities. Even so, he is much better 
than the routine, unidentified group with 
which he plays. 


Django Reinhardt: ‘“The Best of Django 
Reinhardt.” Capitol TBO 10226, $7.98 
(Two LP). 

Although several reissue LPs of Reinhardt’s 

work have appeared, this is the first collec- 

tion that gives an adequate representation of 
his playing. Two sides are devoted to the 

Quintet of the Hot Club of France, the 

group with which Reinhardt made his name. 

The remaining two sides contain a fascinat- 

ing miscellany of performances with Rex 

Stewart, Barney Bigard, Bill Coleman, 

Dickie Wells, and Big Boy Goudie as well 

as a pair of raggedly played big-band selec- 

tions. This set finally fills a glaring gap in 
the available discography of jazz. 


Johnny Richards and His Orchestra: “‘Walk 
Softly, Run Wild.” Coral 57305, $3.98 
(LP); 757305, $4.98 (SD). 

Richards has done a good deal of writing for 
Stan Kenton during the past twelve years, 
and his composing and arranging for his own 
band carry overtones of this relationship. 
The essential Kenton sound is here, but 
there is more air and light in the writing, 
and the performances are freer and looser. 
Yet Richards does not entirely escape from 
a Kentonian aura of pretentiousness, par- 
ticularly in the tempestuous original pieces 
which make up one side of the disc. On the 
other side Richards builds pleasant mood 
pieces around some popular ballads. The 
performances glisten with spit and polish. 


Lem Winchester: ‘‘Winchester Special.” 
New Jazz 8223, $4.98 (LP). 

Winchester, a vibist first unveiled to a wide 
public at Newport in 1958, plays in a prob- 
ing, rhythmic manner somewhere between 
the contemplative funk of Milt Jackson and 
Lionel Hampton’s easy swing. He shares solo 
space here with two equally well-oriented 
men, tenor saxophonist Benny Golson and 
pianist Tommy Flanagan. All three have 
something to say and the ability to keep a 
solo moving from point to point. This is a 
highly professional recording, typified by the 
way in which the group plays How Are 
Things in Glocca Morra with a true balladic 
feeling based on a lightly swinging founda- 
tion in place of the deadly drag that is all too 
customary for ballads. 

Joun S. Witson 
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BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES «, roster c. mass 


desired effect. To cite a major example, 
Solti’s pace in the scherzo is certainly not 
the quickest you will ever hear, but it gives a 
feeling of speed while—unlike the usual fast 
performance—it permits the breadth of the 
phrases to register as forcefully as their sense 
of motion. 

Solti takes the first movement repeat, 
a practice I am coming to admire, but which 
necessitates a break in the second movement. 
(Other sets have this same disadvantage with 
no compensating interest.) I got around this 
drawback by making a tape copy of the disc. 

The Walter sound is as bright, but not 
as rich, as that from Vienna, and his per- 
formance is more decisively rhythmic in 
feeling. It is an excellent orthodox account 
of the score without the first movement re- 
peat but with the slow movement intact 
on the A side. Walter manages to give full 
respect to Beethoven’s markings without a 
sense of dreary dedication, and he produces 
some very exciting effects that, at times, 
surpass Solti’s. The result, therefore, is a 
strong edition which deserves respect. 

The next three sets are all interesting but 
present specialized approaches that will prob- 
ably please one only to the degree that the 
listener finds their outlook congenial. 

Keilberth “veers to majesty, to Olympian 
contemplation,” to borrow phrases from a 
Beethovenian colleague. It is a performance 
in terms of very spacious outlines, seeking 
grandeur rather than excitement and manag- 
ing at its best to produce both. At $2.98 it is 
a very good buy. Here too the second move- 
ment is divided between sides. 

Scherchen plays the repeat in the opening 
movement, which again necessitates a break 
in the second, and the quality of the re- 
corded sound here is only average. Neither 
of these matters is nearly as important, how- 
ever, as the quality of his performance— 
its speed, freedom from rhetoric, and light- 
ness of texture. This is a highly unorthodox 
reading that is remarkably convincing. 

The exceptionally well-engineered Munch 
edition, apart from a fine account of the 
second movement (again divided) is furioso 
in manner, brilliantly hard-driving in effect. 
It is, unfortunately, lacking in the deeper 
substance of the music. 

The four final sets, all fairly orthodox in 
their approach and satisfying in concept and 
execution, contribute little not heard before. 

Monophonically, Klemperer is dominant 
on Angel 35328 and there is an excellent 
Toscanini recording (from his final season) 
newly issued on RCA Victor LM 2387. 
Kleiber’s edition on Richmond 19051 is an 
outstanding buy for $1.98. The older 
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Beecham, Markevitch, Reiner, and Von 
Karajan sets are also of continuing interest. 
—G. Solti, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 
Lonpon CS 6145. $4.98. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
CotumsiA MS 6036. $5.98. 

—J. Keilberth, Hamburg State Philharmonic 
Orch. TELEFUNKEN 18003. $2.98. 

—H. Scherchen, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
WEstTMINSTER WST 14045. $5.98. 

—C. Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. RCA 
Victor LSC 2233. $5.98. 

—G. Szell, Cleveland Orch. Epic BC 1001. 
$5.98. 

—A. Dorati, Minneapolis Symphony Orch. 
Mercury SR 90011. $5.95. 

—G. Hurst, Royal Danish Orch. Forum SF 
70017. $2.98. 

—A. Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. 
Vancuarp VRS 1012 (with Coriolan over- 
ture). $5.95. 


Symphony No. 4, in B flat, Op. 60 (3 


stereo versions) 


Written in 1806, midway in the work on 
its more famous successor in the chronology, 
the Fourth was first played the year follow- 
ing. It was not particularly successful— 
even such people as Weber failed to grasp 
its unique charm. I am inclined to think that 
the premiere performance must have been a 
pretty bad one. 

Of the three stereo versions, all acceptable, 
the Ansermet is plainly the best. He finds, 
invariably, the elusive rightness in tempo, 
the exact means to an effective transition, 
and the proper clarity and balance. The engi- 
neering defect of strings sometimes too am- 
ple in relation to the whole is not serious 
in the light of greater merits. 

The Walter set is equally sensitive to the 
requirements of the score; his results, how- 
ever, are somewhat less forceful than Anser- 
met’s. The problem here is weaker registra- 
tion of the orchestral lines, and the ensemble 
quality, by comparison, lacks strength. The 
sonically better Keilberth disc lacks the 
grace of the other two, particularly in the 
introduction to the opening movement. 

Monophonically, the best buy is Solti’s ex- 
cellent recording on Richmond 19033. The 
Walter set is, of course, available in mono, 
as is a fine version by Scherchen. 

—E. Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. Lonpon CS 6070 (with Coriolan 
overture). $4.98. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumpra MS 6055 (with Sym. No. 5). 
$5.98. 


—J. Keilberth, Hamburg State Philharmonic 
Orch. TELEFUNKEN TCS 18024. $2.98. 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 
(14 stereo versions) 


The Beethoven Fifth is a universal classic 
which has penetrated our society so thor- 
oughly that, whether or not an individual 
wants to hear it, there is no resistance to the 
idea of its greatness. It is not surprising 
to find that such a composition took even a 
Beethoven four years of work. The earliest 
sketches for the Fifth date from 1804, 
immediately after the Erotca. The manu- 
script apparently was completed about the 
same time as the Pastoral, with which it was 
first presented in December 1808. 

The Fifth is not so much a short symphony 
as a wonderfully compressed one. Its opening 
bars release a thematic and rhythmic figure 
that may be fate knocking at the door, 
V-for-victory, or what you will, but mu- 
sically are little short of perpetual motion. 
The symphony is not built up from those 
four notes, since—as Weingartner demon- 
strated in his treatise On the Performance of 
the Beethoven Symphonies—the four notes 
are never a unit unto themselves but the 
germinal point from which Beethoven de- 
velops the most miraculous successions of 
ideas, A conductor who pounds away at 
dah-dah-dah DAH and misses the flowing 
energy of the work is undeserving of praise. 

The surprising thing is how few really 
satisfactory Fifths we have now or ever had 
in the past. It takes only a rehearing of the 
monumental Furtwangler-Berlin Philhar- 
monic recording from 1937 to make the 
majority of the present editions sound like 
the work of precocious children. Of the cur- 
rently available versions, after two after- 
noons with fourteen stereo sets, I was ready 
to forget them all and go back to the 
Klemperer monophonic—in all candor, the 
finest performance currently available. 

The Fifth contains a double bar at the 
close of the exposition, and any conductor 
who fails to respect this repeat distorts the 
form of the opening movement by seriously 
curtailing the length of the exposition in 
relation to what follows. Since nine of the 
fourteen stereo editions make the repeat, we 
have plenty to choose from even if we cast 
the nonrepeaters collectively into limbo. 
The problem then becomes one of finding a 
congenial performance in reasonably faithful 
stereo sonics. This, it turns out, is difficult. 

Solti’s edition is beautifully recorded and 
projects a highly charged, martial point of 
view that sacrifices breadth and contempla- 
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tion to the frenzy of a cavalry charge with 
spirits high and sabers drawn. It is not the 
Fifth as I prefer it, but it has movement 
and fire, and one cannot hear it and remain 
unresponsive—although one’s reaction may 
be violent disagreement. Since Solti has 
plainly secured exactly what he wanted, and 
since the orchestra is marvelous and the 
engineering the best of the lot, I give this 
version first place—but reluctantly. (Please 
note my later comments on the new Jochum 
set in this month’s record reviews.) 

Ansermet’s edition is marred by a some- 
what calculated quality that manifests itself 
from time to time; on the whole, though, 
it is spontaneous, moving, and effective. The 
recording is not up to the level of the 
Vienna set, but it is entirely satisfactory. 
If it were not for the cumulative force of 
the Solti, this would be my first choice in 
stereo, and those who prefer a conservative 
approach will find it more pleasing. 

Prohaska’s edition is orthodox, well re- 
corded; if not a great performance, it is cer- 
tainly a good one, with energy and stylistic 
authority not to be undervalued. 

Although the Reiner performance takes 
time to warm up (the second statement of 
the exposition is superior to the first, for ex- 
ample) and the recording is overly rever- 
berant, it is a reading with strength and a 
force of ensemble tone notably lacking in 
many of its rivals. I wish, however, that 
its rhythmic energy seemed less contrived. 
Keilberth offers an even stronger (and more 
consistent) performance in the Central Euro- 
pean tradition. In its slower pace and more 
carefully shaped phrases you will find things 
the faster versions miss. The drawback here 
is the recorded sound of the violins, which 
can be unpleasant unless you have adequate 
tone controls to improve things. 

None of the next four sets in the accom- 
panying listing really is competitive with 
those already discussed. 

Among the nonrepeaters, Walter is pos- 
sibly the dupe of a recording director who 
insisted that the performance be kept within 
the dimensions of a single record surface. 
He may also have been the victim of an 
economy drive that provided him with echo 
instead of a large enough orchestra. The re- 
sults are worth hearing but a disappoint- 
ment. The Rodzinski set was one of West- 
minster’s earliest stereo productions and 
shows it, but the somewhat heavy perform- 
ance is not at all a bad one. Goehr’s non- 
repeating set (for the Perfect label) is a bar- 
gain package and better recorded than his 
other version, though still short of the mark. 
The Schmidt is an acceptable, routine per- 
formance in coarse but bright sound. An ex- 
ample of the earliest American stereo rec- 
ords, the Page set is both antiquated in its 
engineering and musically mediocre. 

Monophonically, there are the Klemperer 
on Angel 35329, a fine Kleiber edition on 
London LL 912, and other good ones by 
Jochum, Szell, and Von Karajan. There is a 
good chance that Angel will in time issue the 
1937 Furtwangler in its “Great Recordings 
of the Century” series, 


—G. Solti, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 
Lonpon CS 6092. $4.98. 

—E. Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. Lonpon CS 6037. $4.98. 

—F. Prohaska, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
VANGUARD SVR 106 SD. $2.98. 

—F. Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orch. 
RCA Victor LCS 2343 (with Coriolan over- 
ture). $5.98. 

—J. Keilberth, Hamburg State Philharmonic 
Orch. TELEFUNKEN TCS 18005. $2.98. 
—L. Maazel, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
Decca DL 710006 (with Overture for the 
Consecration of the House). $5.98. 

—E. Kleiner, Royal Danish Orch. Forum 
SF 70014 (with Egmont overture). $2.98. 
—W. Goehr, Radio Frankfurt Orch. Har- 
mony HS 11013 (with Fidelio overture). 
$2.98. 

—A. Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. 
Vancuarp VSD 2003. $5.95, 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumsi1a MS 6055 (with Sym. No. 4). 
$5.98. 

—A. Rodzinski, Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orch. of London. Westminster WST 14001. 
$5.98. 

—W. Goehr, London Symphony Orch. 
Perrecr PS 15004 (with Egmont and 
Coriolan overtures). $2.98. 

—O. Schmidt, Hamburg Symphony Orch. 
Ronpo-Lette SA 61. $2.49. 

—W. Page, Boston Festival Orch. Ronpo 
ST 509. $4.98. 


Symphony No. 6, in F, Op. 68 (“Pas- 
toral’’) (8 stereo versions) 


This work, called by Tovey “‘a perfect classi- 
cal symphony,’’ was written in 1807-08 
while the Fifth was being completed. The 
concert at which the two were given their 
premieres together must have struck its 
audience as being of almost intolerable rich- 
ness. The Pastoral is clearly the most popular 
of the even-numbered members of the Nine, 
and, one should add, for ample reason. 

Three points of view are found among 
the recordings available in stereo. The 
Klemperer is faultless in its classicism, yet 
better able than any of the others to unbend 
and make the most of Beethoven’s joke with 
the village musicians. The gemiitlich ap- 
proach is managed with radiant lyricism by 
Walter, and with lesser success by Monteux, 
Dorati, and Boult. 

Stokowski indulges in a pastoral rhapsody, 
conveyed in the historically important but 
sonically faded recording made in the mid- 
Thirties for the sound track of Fantasia. 
Documentary importance is all that can be 
claimed for this version, which is further 
disqualified by cuts. 

Scherchen attempts classicism but achieves 
only chilling detachment, and something 
ghastly has happened to the tape of his per- 
formance. The Hurst, marred by a lack of 
strong middle registers and muddy ensemble 
in the climaxes, is a pleasantly safe reading 
with some good playing. 

None of the sets has a really powerful 
storm; Walter and Klemperer come as 
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close to it as any. The listener will have to 
decide whether it is the classical or the bu- 
colic countryside he wants and choose be- 
tween them. Many who really love this work 
will want both. 

Monophonically, the Toscanini edition, 
RCA Victor LM 1755, is probably a greater 
performance than any of the stereo sets 
and is likely to be unmatched in its state- 
ment of the classical approach. The Cluytens, 
Kleiber, Szell, and Von Karajan editions are 
all strongly competitive; the monophonic 
versions of the Walter and Klemperer can 
also more than hold their place in this 
company. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumpsia MS 6012. $5.98. 

—O. Klemperer, Philharmonia Orch. ANcEL 
S 35711. $5.98. 

—P. Monteux, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 
RCA Vicror LSC 2316. $5.98. 

—A. Dorati, Vienna Symphony Orch. Eric 
BC 1038. $5.98. 

—A. Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. 
VANGUARD VSD 2004. $5.95. 

—G. Hurst, Royal Danish Orch. Forum 
SF 70018. $2.98. 

—H. Scherchen, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
WEsTMINSTER WST 14049. $5.98. 

—L. Stokowski, Philadelphia Orch. Disney- 
LAND S 4101 C. $4.98. 


Symphony No. 7, in A, Op. 92 (8 


stereo versions) 


Written in 1811-12 and first played in De- 
cember of the following year (on a program 
in the hall of the University of Vienna that 
also included Wellington’s Victory), the Bee- 
thoven Seventh is probably the composer’s 
most popular work after the C minor 
symphony. You may, if you like, think of it 
in terms of Wagner’s “apotheosis of the 
dance,” or you can amuse yourself by read- 
ing some of the programs that have been 
written after the fact to account for its con- 
suming power. The truth is that the score is 
inexhaustible, and no single characteriza- 
tion can do it even partial justice. 

Genuinely distinguished recordings of 
the Seventh are surprisingly uncommon 
when we consider the frequency with which 
the work is committed to discs. The usual 
failure is to turn it into a vehicle for orches- 
tral or conductorial virtuosity and race it 
ragged; the next most common hazard is the 
opposite fault—the poky, overly solemn 
reading that never comes to life. 

The unusual aspect of the current Seventh 
listings is the presence of two striking new 
editions produced by the same orchestra and 
engineers within a matter of a few wecks. 
Both are marked by the superlative ensemble 
playing and the exceptional sound we are 
beginning to take for granted in the Vienna 
Philharmonic’s work for London, but the 
performances reflect the quite different 
musical outlooks of their respective conduc- 
tors, Solti and Von Karajan. These differ- 
ences even carry over into the equality of the 
ensemble, which has a transparency and bril- 
liance for Solti and a richer but less clear- 
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cut blending of voices under Von Karajan. 

There is a perfectly good argument for 
acquiring both these sets, since they con- 
trast so effectively. My own preference goes 
to Solti, whose more intense and rhythmi- 
cally firm performance has a cumulative 
effect that Karajan cannot match for all the 
opulent tonal quality he provides. Other 
listeners may choose differently. 

The sound of the Walter set, acceptable 
enough if heard by itself, cannot stand direct 
comparison with either of the Vienna edi- 
tions. The performance, however, is an in- 
teresting one, combining dynamic urgency 
with appreciation of the lyric element and of 
Beethoven’s dramatic use of contrasts. 
Walter takes a familiar Central European 
view and plays the slow movement as a quasi- 
funeral march, an approach I do not share 
but am delighted to have documented by a 
conductor of his authority. Elsewhere there 
is abundant energy, always thoroughly con- 
trolled, and Walter’s final movement is supe- 
rior to either Solti’s or Karajan’s. 

Steinberg’s performance is one of persua- 
sive orthodoxy, establishing a sure rhythmic 
movement at the outset and proceeding 
without surprises or disappointments to the 
final bar. It has clarity, drive, and excite- 
ment. The sonics are those of the middle 
of the hall, with the orchestral sound softened 
by distance, yet retaining acceptable force. 
This edition is the best of the earlier SDs, 

Reiner’s version was one of Victor’s first 
stereo successes and is solidly rewarding. In 
contrast with its rivals, however, the pulse 
of the music seems to be imposed from with- 
out rather than developed from within as 
an integral part of the thematic material. 
Listen, for example, to the opening bars, 
which have a static quality when they should 
convey a sense of motion, 

The Bohm performance tends to be stolid 
and dull. Its fatal weakness is in a lack of 
steady pulse; the engineers make things no 
better by altering the balances. In the 
Cantelli we have another early stereo disc, 
today primarily of interest as a documenta- 
tion of the conductor. The performance has 
a firm singing quality and is quite worth hay- 
ing; the engineering reproduces the resonant 
spaces of the hall as capably as it adds depth 
to the orchestra. 

The same fault and many of the same mer- 
its are found in the Boult edition, with its 
long, unfolding lyric line and lovely nu- 
ances that may reflect the lingering influ- 
ences of Sir Adrian’s master in the art, the 
great Artur Nikisch. The repeat in the 
scherzo at bar 149 is unique and worth not- 
ing. Students of interpretation will continue 
to admire this set. 

Monophonically, both the Walter and 
Karajan are recommended. The Steinberg 
becomes noncompetitive because of a poor 
single-channel transfer. Of the monophonic- 
only editions, the Klemperer, Angel 35330, is 
outstanding among a number of good ones. 
The old Von Karajan set is, to my taste, a 
better reading of the score than the new one, 
and the Cluytens, Jochum, and Kleiber edi- 
tions are all of merit. Finally, as a remarkable 
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buy, there is the Toscanini performance on 
Camden, his greatest achievement with this 
music and worth $1.98 of anybody’s money 
for its marvelous force, despite the limita- 
tions of 1936 sonics. 

—G. Solti, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 
Lonpon CS 6093. $4.98. 

—H. von Karajan, Vienna Philharmonic 
Orch. RCA Vicror LDS 2348. $5.98. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
CotumsiA MS 6082. $5.98. 

—W. Steinberg, Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orch. Capirot SP 8398. $5.98. 

—F. Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orch. 
RCA Vicror LSC 1991 (with Fidelio over- 
ture). $5.98. 

—K. Bohm, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
Decca DGS 712005 (with Coriolan over- 
ture). $5.98. 

—G. Cantelli, Philharmonia Orch. ANcEet S 
35620. $5.98. 

—A. Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. 
Vancuarp VSD 2005. $5.98. 


Symphony No. 8, in F, Op. 93 (5 


stereo versions) 


Written simultaneously with the Seventh, 
Beethoven’s second symphony in the key of 
F completed a pair of scores marking his 
return to the form after a lapse of three 
years. A third work was contemplated so 
that the 1804-08 trio might be matched 
by (say) an 1811-15 series, but all we know 
of the unwritten score is its intended tonality 
of D, the same as that of the Ninth Sym- 
phony of 1822-24. 

Interpretative approaches to the Eighth 
can be identified as the large-scale (or “‘sec- 
ond Seventh’) point of view and the small- 
scaled “‘walzer-laughter’’ outlook. I favor 
the former, though in the right hands the 
alternative can be persuasive. 

By far the greatest Eighth available today 
is Klemperer’s, a performance of majesty 
and strength that grows in stature with each 
rehearing. Unfortunately the two-channel 
version is virtually a catalogue of the flaws 
of EMI’s stereo engineering, and it must 
be rejected in that form, whatever heart- 
break that renouncement may entail. (In 
case you’re wondering, it doesn’t break 
my heart at all. Giving up stereo is no hard- 
ship when the performance warrants it.) 

With Klemperer out of the running there 
remain four editions that are acceptable ex- 
amples of stereo engineering. Two of these, 
however, are hampered by the omission of 
the first-movement repeat. As in the case of 
the Fifth, I am going to be bearish about 
this. The repeat is necessary for the proper 
balance of the movement, and conductors 
and recording directors ought to include it. 
This leaves us with Keilberth and Jochum. 

Both performances are excellent examples 
of their respective type—the Keilberth 
sweeping, large-scaled, and dynamic; the 
Jochum radiantly lyric and dancing—and 
both are acceptably recorded. The strings of 
Keilberth’s orchestra, however, have a steel- 
like polish that only careful manipulations of 
tone controls can turn into something more 
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pleasing, and the registration of the winds is 
weak. If sound is of prime importance, the 
Jochum is worth the extra three dollars. 

The Walter and Munch sets suffer from 
the omission of the repeat and have the dis- 
advantage of being hung as appendices on 
albums of the Ninth. Walter’s performance 
is an attractive one, unique for its glow of 
Viennese humor and for the romantic, even 
sentimental, blush of emotion it communi- 
cates. Munch, in contrast, is all fire and drive, 
and his version is a compelling case for that 
interpretative approach. For sheer excite- 
ment it approaches the old Toscanini edition. 

Monophonically, the Klemperer is on 
Angel 35657 and Toscanini’s thrilling per- 
formance on RCA Victor LM 1757. The 
Scherchen, available in several couplings, 
also remains in the top grade. The mono- 
phonic Jochum, Decca DGM 12025, is 
another good one. 


—J. Keilberth, Hamburg State Philharmonic 
Orch. TeterunKEeN TCS 18004 (with Sym. 
No. 1). $2.98. 

—E. Jochum, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
Decca DGS 712025 (with Sym. No. 1). 
$5.98. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Cotumsra M2S 608 (with Sym. No. 9). 
$11.98. 

—C. Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. 
RCA Vicror LSC 6066 (with Sym. No. 9). 
$11.96. 

—O. Klemperer, Philharmonia Orch. An- 
GEL S 35657 (with Sym. No. 1). $5.98. 


Symphony No. 9, in D minor, Op. 
125 (“Choral”) (6 stereo versions) 


The Ninth is the only symphony from Bee- 
thoven’s late period, and his sketches for it 
in 1822 marked a return to the form after 


a lapse of a decade. Its first performance, in 
May of 1824, came just a little more than 
twelve years after the premiere of the 
Eighth. Despite its supreme place among 
his instrumental works, the Ninth has re- 
ceived few really successful recordings. Until 
the high-fidelity era its demands were simply 
too great for any engineer or conductor to 
overcome on discs, and none of the older 
sets even approximates the effect of the 
work in a hall. 

Stereo appears to be the answer, but one 
must report with some sadness that at present 
not a single stereo edition of the score can be 
recommended without some reservations. 

Klemperer’s performance is clearly a 
great one. He has at his disposal a superb 
orchestra and choir and four excellent solo- 
ists. So far all is above reproach, but com- 
plications now ensue. This is not a perform- 
ance that everyone will accept with equal 
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grace. As evidence at hand we have the dis- 
senting voice of Mr. John M. Conly, who 
dislikes the ‘‘churchly air” of the proceed- 
ings. “The Ninth,” he insists, “is not an 
an act of worship, it is a battle order.” 
Plainly it is both: an act of worship to 
Klemperer and a call to battle for Conly— 
and for Toscanini, whose edition he favors. 

Moreover, this is the least noticeably 
stereophonic of the six stereo versions listed 
here. Actually, once you become aware that 
the stereo masters must be played at con- 
siderably higher volume level than the 
monophonic, the differences in balance and 
perspective between the two become rela- 
tively unimportant, though the spaciousness 
of the stereo still registers. If you want 
pronounced “‘stereo effect,’’ however, other 
editions produce it more forcefully. 

If your idea of the Ninth is that found in 
the Toscanini set, you had better stick with 
it, imperfectly recorded as it is, or try one of 
the sets discussed below as an acceptable 
stereo alternate. If you are willing to see the 
Ninth in a different light, parciculatly if the 
now deleted Furtwangler edition made a 
special appeal, hear the Klemperer. If its 
reverent interpretative approach proves 
congenial, your problems are solved. 

Let’s assume that you want a more en- 
ergetic reading than Klemperer provides. 
None of the five remaining sets is perfect, 
and it turns out that cost is no evidence of 
quality. Schuechter, whom you may never 
have heard of before, provides for $5.95 a 
Ninth that, everything considered, is as fair 
a balance of ingredients as you can find 
currently. This is a performance based upon 
the resources of a German radio network and 
making use of a fine staff orchestra and cho- 
rus, a conductor of unquestionable capabil- 
ity, and soloists who sing with conviction 
and are able to do justice to their music. 
Technically, the recording shows the skill of 
an outstanding tonmeister, Dr. Erich H. 
Beurmann, and the use of first-class equip- 
ment; the recorded sound is considerably 
better than that of the majority of its rivals. 

The vigorous and deeply felt Fricsay edi- 
tion provides the finest group of soloists 
that has probably ever been recorded 1 
this work. If the recorded sound had not 
been marred by errors in balance, lack of 
firm middle registers, and other irritating 
shortcomings, this could have been a brilliant 
set. As things are, this isa Ninth that deserves 
a reasonable amount of admiration but is 
likely to be surpassed before too long. 

The remaining three versions all demand 
compromises which, in the first two cases, 
seem excessive in terms of price and of 
the performers’ reputations. 

The three initial movements of the Walter 
set are on a par with the balance of his 
complete edition, but the finale, especially 
as heard in stereo, is a typical studio product 
in which an acoustically dead environment 
has been dressed up with fake echo. (The 
pre-production material on which I based my 
original review of this recording was con- 
siderably more pleasing.) As for the per- 
formance, it is shortsighted to call it anything 
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FIORELLO! 


The fabulous new smash musical as played by 
Leon Merian, his trumpet and quartet, in a jazz 
tempo as only Leon can play it. A listening 
experience of rare pleasure, deserving inclusion 
in every record library 
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“the finest stereo versions to date” 
“a master conductor’ 


“an enormously rich recording” 


Symphony No. 3 in E Flat Major (Op. 55) 
(“Eroica’’) 


Stereo CS6145 Mono CM9032 


(to be released) 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor (Op. 67) 
Stereo CS6092 Mono CM9011 


Symphony No. 7 in A Major (Op. 92) 
Stereo CS6093 Mono CM9012 
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less than a fine one and perhaps ungracious to | 


demand more from a man of eighty-three, 
but Walter has done better in the past. A 
careful comparison with the finale of the 
1953 recording now convinces me that the 
earlier version was a more forceful statement 
of the music and that the Carnegie Hall re- 
cording it received is still quite acceptable 
to the discriminating ear, 

Any performance of the Ninth in which 
the scherzo emerges as the most powerful 
movement can be regarded as seriously lack- 
ing. This is what happens with the Munch, 
which, furthermore, has a weak chorus in 
the finale and two ineffective male soloists. 
The engineering, although not perfect, is 
really the strongest element in the Munch 
set, but you can go only so far on the basis of 
sound. Only those who want to be called to 
battle in the most urgent of voices will be 
happy with this performance. 

Jergen’s economy-priced edition has atro- 
cious soloists and a lackluster choir, but the 
engineering holds up surprisingly well with 
its expensive rivals, and the performance is 
not at all a bad one. For practically the same 
money, however, the Schuechter is a better 
buy. 

Monophonically there is, of course, the 
Toscanini, RCA Victor LM 6009; and even if 
it betrays its age, the sound is still more than 
adequate to carry the force of a great per- 
formance. Walter’s older version is on Co- 
lumbia ML 5200, and worth having for 
the final movement alone. Kleiber, Scher- 
chen, and Von Karajan are still represented 
by editions that contain musical achieve- 
ments equal to all the newer sets except the 
Klemperer—which is just about as fine 
monophonically as it is in stereo. 

—O. Klemperer, Philharmonia Orch. (with 
A. Nordmo-Lévberg, C. Ludwig, W. 
Kmentt, H. Hotter, and Philharmonia 
Chorus). Ancrt S 3577 B (with Incidental 
Music to Egmont). $11.94. 

—W. Schuechter, Nord Deutches Symphony 
Orch. (with H. Monti, M. von Loszny, F. 
Gueden, K. Ansbacher, and Norddeutscher 
Opera Chorus). Srerro-Fiperiry CC 202. 
$5.95, 

F, Fricsay, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
(with I. Seefried, M. Forrester, E. Hatliger, 
D. Fischer-Dieskau, and Choir of St. Hed- 
wig’s Cathedral). Decca DXB 7157 (with 
Egmont and Leonore No. 3 overtures). 
$11.94. 

—B. Walter, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
(with E. Cundari, N. Rankin, A. DaCosta, 
W. Wilderman, and Westminster Symphonic 
Choir). Cocumsra M2S 608 (with Sym. No. 
8). $11.98, 

—C. Munch, Boston Symphony Orch. (with 
L. Price, M. Forrester, D. Poleri, G. Tozzi, 
and New England Conservatory Chorus). 
RCA Vicror LSC 6066 (with Sym. No. 8). 
$11.96. 

—W. Jergens, North German Philharmonic 
Symphony Society Orch. and Chorus (with 
L. Foster, H. Abel, R. Sommerfeld, and H. 
Hagenau). Ronno-Lerre SA 126/7. $4.98. 
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ANSERMET 


“. .. transparent, unadorned presen- 
. It is a joy to hear these 
popular works played “straight” and 
superbly recorded.” 


tations .. 


Smphony No. 5 in C Minor (Op. 67) 
Stereo CS6037 


Symphony No. 4 in B Flat Major (Op. 60) 
Coriolan Overture (Op. 62) 
Stereo CS6070 


Symphony No. 6 in F Major (Op. 68) 
(‘Pastoral’). Prometheus Overture (Op. 43) 
Stereo CS6160 


Soon to be released: 

Symphony No. 9 

Symphony No. 7 & Fidelio Overture 
Symphony No. 2 & Leonore Overture’ No. 2 
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4rcis FLEXIBILITY cece¢/e. SIMPLICITY 


Maximum enjoyment in stereophonic reproduction is dictated by 
adequate control flexibility in a Stereo preamplifier. Maximum 
facilities, with simplicity of operation, has been carefully engi- 

neered in the design of the McIntosh C20 Stereo Compensator. 
Stereo reproduction excellence and superior monophonic were 
design requirements used to give even the keenest listener 
the finest result. 
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STEREO COMPENSATOR 


The C20 has conservatively modern beauty, and utili- 
tarian design that compliments not only the decor of 
your home but also your good taste. The lustrous, soft glow- 
lighted panel permits easy viewing from your favorite listening 
position. The cleanness of gleaming brass and black fits any deco- 
rator scheme. For unparalleled performance and beauty compare 
the McIntosh C20 at your franchised McIntosh dealer’s showroom. 


McINTOSH LABORATORY, INC. 4 Chambers St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


industria! design by George H. Krese Atsociotes. IN CANADA: MANUFACTURED 8Y McCURDY RADIO INDUSTRIES, {Td 
22 FRONT STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


The following reviews are of 4-track 
7.5-ips stereo tapes in normal reel form. 


BERLIOZ: Grande Messe des Morts, Op. 
4 (‘Requiem’) 


David Lloyd, tenor; Hartford Symphony 
Chorale, Hartt Schola Cantorum, and 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Mah- 
ler, cond. 

@ @ Vancuarp VTP 1610 (twin-pack). 78 
min. $11.95. 


I had hoped that this opportunity to re- 
evaluate the first Berlioz Requiem to ap- 
pear in stereo might reveal more positive 
virtues than the few I could find in its 
stereo disc release. But while it is better 
processed here than in the relatively early 
stereo disc era pressings, and while the 
present more pronounced channel differ- 
entiations endow it with broader sonic per- 
spectives, the performance itself can be 
praised only for its good intentions. It is 
hoped that the four-track tape repertory 
will speedily represent the heaven-storming 
Requiem far more adequately. 


BIZET: Carmen: Suite 
{Ravel: Bolero 


Hampshire Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Cyril Holloway, cond. 

e@ @ Terecrro TT 409. 26 min. $4.98. 
Here is clean and brilliant sound, with well- 
marked channel differentiations and yet a 
fine natural over-all blend and balance. The 
“Hampshire Philharmonic,’ to be sure, is 
scarcely large—and its woodwind soloists 
scarcely polished—enough for a top-ranking 
Bolero, but this clean-cut, brisk, and well- 
organized performance avoids many of the 
interpretative sins of far better-known con- 
ductors. Furthermore, the Carmen Suite 
(properly confined to the Prelude, “La 
Garde montante,’ and three entr’actes) is 
one of the best relatively small-sized or- 
chestral versions I know, both in its sonics 
and in Holloway’s precisely controlled, ex- 
pressive, and zestful readings. 


GERSHWIN: Porgy and Bess (excerpts) 


Margaret Tynes, Levern Hutcherson, and 
Avon Long; Orchestra, Warren Edward 
Vincent, cond. 


ee Trerecrro TT 411. 27 min. $4.98. 


GERSHWIN: Porgy and Bess (excerpts) 


Sammy Davis, Jr., Carmen McRae, and 
the Bill Thompson Singers; Orchestra, 
Jack Pleis, Buddy Bregman, and Morty 
Stevens, conds. 


e@ @ Decca ST 7 8854. $7.95, 


38 min. 


Aprit 1960 


’” Tape Deck 


Reviewed by R. D. DARRELL 


Modulated at a much more reasonable level 
than the recent Design/Stereo-Spectrum 
disc, the Telectro tape is also notably 
sweeter sonically, and boasts better fre- 
quency-extremes equilibrium as well as more 
distinctively differentiated stereoism. I can 
now recommend the program unqualifiedly 
as one of the best introductions to Porgy and 
Bess available at any price, and one ex- 
ceptionally praiseworthy for its avoidance 
of rescorings and interpretative affectations. 

I mention Decca’s Davis-McRae program 
only for the contrasts it affords and as a not 
untypical example of what most _present- 
day singers and arrangers seem to believe 
is necessary to update Gershwin’s music 
for contemporary popular tastes. This too 
is well recorded, if with considerably harder 
and less attractive tonal qualities; but while 
both Davis and McRae are skilled perform- 
ers, they seem self-consciously mannered and 
unconvincing here—indeed they hardly 
could be expected, given such tasteless 
and ineffectual arrangements to work with, 
to sound otherwise. 


GROFE: Grand Canyon Suite 


Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, Qivin Fjeld- 
stad, cond. 

@ e@ Tanpserc SMS S21. 32 min. $8.95. 
This is apparently the same recording which 
first appeared a year or so ago in Camden 
LP and SD versions. The unexaggerated 
stereoism of the taping transparently re- 
veals lyrical and warmly colored orchestral 
playing, but the pleasantest surprise is 
Fjeldstad’s genuine affinity for American 
idioms. He not only avoids the overintensity 
and the preoccupation with sound effects of 


Ansermet: tape confirms his triumphs. 


which many American conductors are guilty, 
but he makes far more of the work’s at- 
mospheric qualities. Other recorded per- 
formances are more dazzling, but none I’ve 
heard makes the overfamiliar Grand Canyon 
Suite sound more freshly engaging—or more 
musically and pictorially attractive. 


STRAVINSKY: Pétrouchka; The Rite of 
Spring 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 

@ @eLonpon LCK 80006 (twin-pack). 68 
min. $11.95, 


By happy chance, the first of the Lon- 
don/Ampex tape releases to reach me 
is a pairing of old friends: the third (1958) 
edition of Ansermet’s world-acclaimed 
Pétrouchka and the second (also 1958) of 
his more controversial Sacre. There is noth- 
ing new that can be said about such well- 
known and widely discussed performances 
(except perhaps that this Sacre, if not as 
poetic or as exciting as some others, is 
surely inferior to none in the superb lu- 
cidity with which every intricate detail in 
the score is brought to life). And the re- 
cordings themselves have been so well! proc- 
essed in stereo disc form that the long- 
awaited tapings merely confirm previous 
evaluations of their merits. What tape does 
uniquely provide, however, is a just per- 
ceptibly sweeter high end, more solid mid- 
and low ranges, and more precise stereo 
localizations—plus, of course, the advantage 
of continued replayings without the gradual 
quality deteriorations which even the best of 
disc playback equipment can only minimize. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake, Op. 20 
(excerpts) 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 

@ eLonpon LCK 80028 (twin-pack). 82 
min. $11.95. 


Although the other two ballets in Anser- 
met’s Tchaikovsky trio are more nearly 
complete than this substantially cut Drigo- 
Petipa Swan Lake edition, and although the 
performance and recording qualities are 
uniformly opulent throughout the series, 
this tape confirms my earlier impression 
that the more extroverted and flamboyant 
music of Swan Lake is best of all suited to 
Ansermet’s high-voltage interpretation. I 
had feared that the thrilling experience of 
first hearing this recording adequately re- 
produced might be diluted by familiarity, 
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PLAYS 
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with lowest distortion= 
surpassing critical 
professional standards! 


MUSIC SOUNDS BEST on the TANDBERG 
3-speed, 4-track recorder. It embodies 
in a lightweight (27 |b.) compact chassis, 
a sound system that literally meets and 
surpasses critical professional broadcast 
requirements. 


SENSITIVITY= 


On microphone, 0.0015 volt.; on radio 
or phone, 0.075 volt. 


DYNAMIC RANGE= 
Effortlessly records and reproduces the 


full range of the symphonic orchestra. 
roguenty response: 30-16,000 cps + 
db. 


FIDELITY= 
Distortion only 8/10 of 1% at 1 volt out- 
put. Hum and noise inaudible: 55 db be- 
low maximum recording level. Wow and 
flutter, 0.1% rms. Crosstalk, 60 db 
down. 


PRECISION= 
Microscope-assembled, multi-laminar 
heads. Low-friction precision drive with 
¥4 oz. tape tension. 


OTHER FEATURES= 


Automatic tape lifters * 2 volume indi- 
cators* « Cathode follower outputs 
¢ Clock counter * Automatic cutoff. 


As a self-contained stereo sound system, 
or combined with other components, the 
Tandberg 5 converts your living room 
into “‘a sound studio in a small space” 
Write for brochure. 


miniswoome, $419.50 


* with Model 241 tape preamplifier 
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but listening to it again via tape proves to 
be even more rewarding. 

The technical differences are slight 
enough, to be sure, but keen ears cannot 
miss the subtle refinements in sonic purity 
and channel differentiation. Nor, it must be 
conceded, can those same ears deny that, 
when the slightly less heavily modulated 
tape is reproduced at the same concert 
level as the stereo discs, the latter boast 
even less background noise. Of course the 
present music seldom is soft enough for 
this to be even noticeable—and in any case 
the discs’ superiority in this respect is sure 
to be lost in time as the latter inevitably 
develop signs of wear. Yet even when the 
disc surfaces are wholly immaculate, the 
(perhaps infinitesimally) purer and more 
substantial tape sonics make the newest 
edition my own choice. But the vital con- 
sideration is that Ansermet’s Swan Lake, in 
either medium, is a work not to be missed: 
on tape, as on discs, it is a triumph of 
matched musical and technological genius. 


ANDERSON: “Music of Leroy Anderson” 


Syncopated Clock, Belle of the Ball, Blue 
Tango, Fiddle-Faddle, Penny-Whistle Song, 
Serenata, Sleigh Ride, Forgotten Dreams, 
First Day of Spring, Song of } the Bells, Sana- 
Paper Ballet, Sarabande. 


Royal Farnsworth Symphony “‘Pops’’ Or- 
chestra, Warren Edward Vincent, cond 
@ @ Trerecrro TT 408. 37 min. $4.98. 


My first encounter with Telectrosonic Cor- 
poration’s Telectro-Tapes proved to be a 
real eye and ear opener. I looked incredu- 
lously at the list price, but it was unmis- 
takably $4.98—which for a 30- to 40- 
minute stereo tape reel is not only directly 
competitive with most light classical and 
popular stereo discs, but is perhaps even 
more of an incentive to begin a recorded 
tape collection than the double-length 
“twin-pack”’ releases which offer the equiva- 
lent of two SDs at the latters’ same, or an 
even lower, price. And that this has been 
achieved with no relaxation of technical 
standards is not only immediately evident 
to one’s ears, but in the present case is sub- 
ject to a fascinating cross-check. For this 
proves to be the same recorded program 
(minus only the previously included but 
unlisted Plink, Plank, Plunk) as a Tand- 
berg/SMS release under the somewhat mis- 
leading title of ‘Leroy Anderson Presents.” 

The ‘Royal Farnsworth’’ orchestra may 
be a somewhat apocryphal credit, but at 
least we know the actual conductor and 
that the original recording was made for 
Design, which issued a stereo disc version. 
Listening to the new tape edition also proves 
that the original recording is actually much 
brighter and more vividly stereoistic than 
it seemed in the lower-level earlier tape 
processing. One now appreciates much 
better the crisp playing, as well as relishes 
even more the conductor’s insights into 
these jeux d’esprit. Misattributing those 
insights (in the earlier edition) to the com- 
poser himself was a far from unreasonable 
error, for if Vincent is less virtuoso than 


BURP! 


Beg pardon for being impolite, but 
Spike Jones does burp...in stereo, 
too! Hear a pistol shot race across 
the room! The most spectacular 
stereo sounds ever in one album. 
And there’s Spike Jones’ humor too 
—for all the family. Ask for B/WS 
1332. 
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101 Strings interpret 
the musical Soul of 
Spain on this exciting 
new STEREO TAPE by 


bel canto 


Hear it on 2-track or 4- 
track reel-to-reel or new 
tape cartridges. Write for 
Catalog R of over 100 
Bel Canto releases. 


Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings 
a subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc, 


1977-1985 McAllister Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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LET’sS 
DANCE 


DAVID CARROLL 


AND HIS ,CRCHESTRA 


Stereo 60152 Monaural 20470 


MAN-ABoUT- MUSIC 


does it again! 
Another trend-setting album by 
soundmaster David Carroll! Here 
again, as in the original best-selling 
“Let’s Dance’’, he endows the popu- 
lar song with a new vitality and 
stature. 

Listen for the unique harmonies 
and instrumental “dialogues” in 
“Pretty Baby’’, ‘Soft Shoe Song’’, 
“Adios”, “Swampfire”, ‘Play a 
Simple Melody’’, many more. 
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Fiedler and Fennell in their celebrated 
Anderson releases, the more relaxed grace 
and verve of his readings are a very close 
match of Anderson’s own. 


“Destry Rides Again.”’ Original Cast Re- 
cording. Decca ST7 9075, 49 min., $7.95, 
What I trust is only the first of many Decca 
Broadway-cast releases to appear on tape is 
very welcome. The mostly brash show music 
and its uninhibited performers can surely 
be relished here almost as well as on the 
stage itself{—especially Jack Prince’s jaunty 
Hoop-de- Dingle, Elizabeth Watts’s and the 
“girls’”? amusing Respectability, the male 
chorus’ and a honky-tonk piano’s rowdy 
Every Once in a While, and star Dolores 
Gray’s sentimental ballad That Ring on the 
Finger and swaggering scena Are You Ready, 
Gyp Watson? And Decca deserves a special 
word of praise for its inclusion (by no means 
an invariable practice in tape releases) of the 

full liner notes. 


“Gershwin in Brass.’? Brass Ensemble, 
Jack Saunders, cond. Everest T4 1047, 
40 min., $7.95. 

Again I find that a tape release throws en- 

tirely new light on a master recording which 

was done less than justice by its earlier disc 
processing. Equable frequency balance and 
the warm brilliance with which an enormous 
variety of brass timbres are authentically 
reproduced and differentiated are certainly 
in evidence here. In addition, the channel 
separation is better in the taping, which 
enables it to make more of the effective 
antiphonal arrangements. The latter, to be 
sure, still sound overfancy (especially the 
travesty of the Rhapsody in Blue), and some 
of the readings do considerably less than 
justice to their great tunes. But Harvey 

Phillips’ tuba solo in I Got Plenty of Nothin’, 

the chromatic timpani glissandi in I Got 

Rhythm, and the really virtuoso trumpet 

and trombone playing throughout make this 

a sound fancier’s delight. 


“Gold Coast Saturday Night.’”? Saka Ac- 
ouaye and His African Ensemble from 
Ghana. Elektra ETC 1503, 32 min., $7.95. 

If of perhaps scant ethnic value, this mostly 

popular Ghanese program is of far more 

musical—and perhaps even documentary— 
interest than most of the recent African 
novelty and jazz recordings I’ve encoun- 
tered. As composer, arranger, and versatile 
performer on drums, flute, and tenor sax, 

Acouaye is first of all a musical entertainer, 

and one who inspires his some ten-man en- 

semble into consistently high-spirited per- 
formances—all recorded with crisp clarity 
and wide dynamic range. 


“Chico Hamilton Quintet.’’ World Pacific 
WPTC 1002, 43 min., $7.95. 
An effective introduction to the world of 
cool jazz, this also represents the curious, 
but by no means unattractive, jazz capa- 
bilities of the ordinarily sedate cello (played 
here by Fred Katz). The slow pieces—like 
Katz’s own Reflections—sometimes come 
perilously close to salon sentimentality, but 
the more lilting ones (Beanstalk, Siete- 
Cuatro, and especially the zingily jumping 
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RCA 
SOUND 
TAPE 


Proud of your hi-fi rig? Every component 
carefully selected for top performance and 
reliability? You owe it to yourself to 
choose your magnetic recording tape with 
the same care, to assure superb recording 
and playback. RCA Sound Tape will give 
you high fidelity reproduction...full fre- 
quency response from the thrilling highs 
to the powerful lows...and the best sound 
reproduction your tape recorder can de- 
liver. 

RCA Sound Tape is available in the pop- 
ular and economical 5” and 7” reel sizes, 
on splice-free Mylar* and acetate bases. 
Ask for RCA Sound Tape wherever supe- 
rior quality magnetic recording products 
are sold. 


*DuPont registered trademark 
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Now includes STEREO reviews — disc and tape! 


Here is the most important and practical book a record and tape 
collector can own. It will save you money ... save you time... 
save you frustration — insure your building an outstanding library | 
of recorded music that will bring you and your family maximum 
listening enjoyment for years and years. 


It’s the fifth High Fidelity Annual — Records in Review 1959 — 
containing reviews of classical and semiclassical music, and the 
spoken word, that appeared in High Fidelity from July 1958 
through June 1959. 


Records in Review 1959 is the most complete and authoritative 
book of its kind published. 


1 Brings you lively, informative reviews of approximately 
= 1,000 releases — disc and tape, mono and stereo. 


y 4 Reviews are by High Fidelity’s staff of eminent critics 
= — each an expert in his particular field. 


Reviews cover the merits of performance, the quality of 
3. recording... and make comparative evaluations with 
releases of previous years. 


Records in Review 1959 is convenient to use, too. Reviews are 
organized for quick, easy reference — alphabetically by composer. 
And there’s a special performer index included. 


The new Records in Review belongs in every record collector’s 
library. The cost is only $5.95 . . . and you will save that, and more, 
the first few times you refer to the book. Order extra copies, too, 
for friends who share your interest in music and hi-fi recordings. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed ... or Your Money Back! 


THE WYETH PRESS ° The Publishing House * Great Barrington, Mass. 
I enclose $........ for which please send me ........ copies of the new 
RECORDS IN REVIEW 1959 at only $5.95 each. (No C.O.D.’s_or charge 


orders please.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Foreign orders sent at buyer’s risk. Add 25¢ per book 
for postage on foreign orders except Canadian. 


TAPE DECK 
Continued from preceding page 


Satin Doll) have a fine verve. And through- 
out, the fanciful arrangements make opti- 
mum use of stereoistic opportunities for 
cross-channel responsiveness. 


“Have Trumpet, Will Excite.’’ Dizzy Gil- 
lespie and His Quartet. Verve VSTC 211, 
46 min., $7.95. 

One of the most captivating introductions 

to modern jazz improvisation I know, one to 

delight the novice no less than the expert 
by its relaxed virtuosity and fancifulness. 

Happily, too, the star doesn’t hog the stage, 

but gives his sidemen (especially Junior 

Mance on the piano and Les Spann on 

flute and guitar) ample opportunity for 

scarcely less original solos of their own. The 
tunes themselves are old stuff, but what 
happens to them here is all new. Listen to 
the fresh approach to the St. Louis Blues, 
for example, to discover what jazz imagina- 
tion and skill can achieve at their bee 

And sometime during the reel, make an 

effort to escape the attractions of the music 

making itself, just so you can also appreciate 
the stereoistic excellence of the recording. 


“Ros on Broadway.” Edmundo Ros and 
His Orchestra. London LPM 70012, 32 
min., $6.95. 

One of the first really topnotch stereo discs 
of 1958 was Edmundo Ros’s Rhythms of the 
South, and for the last year or so his present 
program has been well up on the best- 
seller SD lists—for reasons which its taping 
makes obvious. Technically, this is a model 
of gleamingly lucent recording, with even 
more subtle channel differentiations than 
the SD version; musically, it is no less a 
model of first-rate dance performances, 
notable also for the good taste and in- 
genuity with which popular Broadway show 
tunes are translated into Latin-American 
idioms. London’s pops series on tape here 
gets off to a flying start. 


“Skin and Bones.’’ Carl Stevens and His 
Orchestra. Mercury STA 60013, 27 min., 
$6.95. 

The ‘‘skins” are those of four percussionists’ 

drums, of course, but the ‘‘bones” are, 

surprisingly, five trombones, which, with 
the leader’s own trumpet and a piano, make 
up the present ensemble in now songful, 
now exuberant arrangements (mostly by 

Stevens himself) of familiar tunes. There is 

nothing especially original here, but the 

trombone choir adds distinctive sonorities, 
and there are many effective stereoistic ex- 
ploitations of the admirably pure recording. 


“Speak Low: The Great Music of Kurt 
Weill for Orchestra.’? Warner Brothers 
Orchestra, Maurice Levine, cond, Warner 
Bros. WST 1313, 28 min., $7.95. 

All praise to the galaxy of superb songs 

included here, to David Terry’s richly 

colored arrangements, Levine’s sympathetic 
performances, and to the glorious recording. 

The latter is opulent indeed on tape, al- 

though never exaggerated in its stereoism, 

yet it is hard even for a sound fancier to 
concentrate on the technology here while he 
revels in the musical magic of Green- Up Time, 

Moon- Faced Starry-Eyed, Jenny, and nine 

other memorable Weill masterpieces. 
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why it makes 


better sense 


to build your stereo system 


SS Ec. Planned Component Packages 


To simplify selection of the most logical group of components for a 
given set of requirements, Sargent-Rayment offers a broad range of 
stereo packages combining precision quality with practical economy. 
Typical of these is the SR-8000 Deluxe Stereo AM-FM tuner and Pro- 
fessional Control center — providing the highest degree of flexibility 
and stability on a single chassis — and the SR-5100 dual 50-watt (200 
watts peak power) stereo amplifier. With these two units, plus your 
own speakers, you have everything you need, with performance chal- 
lenging that of the most expensive stereo systems available anywhere. 


SR-8000 Deluxe Stereo AM-FM 
Tuner and Professional Control Center 


SR-5100 Dual 50-watt Stereo 
Power Amplifier (200 watts peak power) 


FREE catalog, with informative and detailed specifications on the 
above and other S-R stereo products, is yours for the asking. Write to 
the address below, or see your component hi-fi dealer. 


from Sargent-Rayment components 


simpler, 
more convenient control 
With advance-designed S-R compo- 
nents such as the SR-7000 and 
SR-8000, all control functions are 
located on a single panel. Whether 
you plan an open-mounted system, 
a built-in, or “package” console, the 
Sargent-Rayment centralized control 
feature assures you of better audio 
with less effort. 


fewer separate 
units needed 
A conventional stereo system may 
involve as many as nine separate 
components exclusive of speakers — 
two tuners, two pre-amps, tone con- 
trol, two amplifiers, and two power 
supplies. All of these are provided 
in just two components in a Sargent- 
Rayment combination such as that 
shown at the left. 


less hum and noise; 
lowest distortion 
In a Sargent-Rayment integrated 
stereo system, the absence of all 
power supply elements from the 
tuner/pre-amp/tone control section 
insures cool, stable, hum-free opera- 
tion. Distortion is negligible — from 
antenna to output terminals, Sargent- 
Rayment has the lowest combined 
distortion of any stereo system at 
any price, laboratory-proved. 


better stereo 

performance 
Stereo balance control insures equal 
volume from both channels to any 
point in the listening area. Stereo 
separation control, an exclusive S-R 
feature, gives you fingertip control 
of the degree of separation between 
channels; permits “filling the hole in 
the middle” and essentially achiev- 
ing 3-channel stereo reproduction. 


greater reliability, 
guaranteed! 
Sargent-Rayment, leading the indus- 
try in experience with dual-channel 
components, stands solidly behind 
the quality of its products with a 
stronger guarantee than that offered 
by any other hi-fi manufacturer — a 
full 15 months. 


4926 E. 12TH STREET 


SARGENT-RAYMENT CO. 
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OAKLAND 1, CALIFORNIA 


Over 2 MILLION EICO instruments in use throughout the world. Add 5% in the West. 


@ Exclusive advanced systematized engineering 

@ Lastest and finest quality parts 

@ Exclusive ‘‘Beginner-Tested”’ easy step-by- 
step instructions 

@ Exclusive TRIPLE quality control 

@ Exclusive LIFETIME guarantee at nominal cost 


IN STOCK — Compare, then take home any EICO 
equipment — right ‘‘off the shelf’’— from 1500 
neighborhood EICO dealers throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. 


HF81 Stereo Amplifier-Preamplifier selects, 
amplifies, controls any stereo source & feeds it 
thru self-contained dual 14W amplifiers to a pair 
of speakers. Provides 28W monophonically. 
Ganged level controls, separate balance control, 
independent bass and treble controls for each 
channel. Identical Williamson-type, push-pull 
EL84 power amplifiers. ‘‘Excellent’’— SATURDAY 
REVIEW. “Outstanding . . . extremely versatile."”” 
— ELECTRONICS WORLD. Kit $69.95. Wired 
$109.95. Incl. cover. 


HF85 Stereo Preamplifier: Complete master 
stereo preamplifier-control unit, self-powered. 
Distortion borders on unmeasurable. Level, bass, 
& treble controls independent for each channel 
or ganged for both channels. Inputs for phono, 
tape head, mike, AM, FM, & FM-multiplex. One 
each auxiliary A & B input in each channel. 
“Extreme flexibility . . . a bargain.” — HI-FI 
REVIEW. Kit $39.95. Wired $64.95. Incl. cover. 


New HF89 100-Watt Stereo Power Amplifier: 
Dual 50W highest quality power amplifiers. 200W 
peak power output. Uses superlative ultra-linear 
connected output transformers for undistorted 
response across the entire audio range at full 
power, assuring utmost clarity on full orchestra 
& organ. 60 db channel separation. IM distortion 
0.5% at 100W; harmonic distortion less than 1% 
from 20-20,000 cps within 1 db of 100W. Kit 
$99.50. Wired $139.50. 


HF87 70-Watt Stereo Power Amplifier. Dual 35W 
power amplifiers identical circuit-wise to the 
superb HF89, differing only in rating of the out- 
put transformers. IM distortion 1% at 70W; 
harmonic distortion less than 1% from 20-20,000 
cps within 1 db of 70W. Kit $74.95. Wired $114.95. 


HF86 28-Watt Stereo Power Amp. Flawless repro- 
duction at modest price. Kit $43.95. Wired $74.95. 
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LOVE TO 


~ 100W Stereo Power Amplifier HF89 
7OW Stereo Power Amplifier HF87 
28W Stereo Power Amplifier HF86 
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the experts say 
| your Best Buy 
is EICO 


Stereo Amplifier-Preamplifier HF81+ 


FM Tuner HFT9O+t 
AM Tuner HFT94¢+ 
FM/AM Tuner HFT92tt 


FM Tuner HFT90: Prewired, prealigned, tempera- 
ture-compensated ‘‘front end”’ is drift-free. Pre- 
wired exclusive precision eye-tronic® traveling 
tuning indicator. Sensitivity: 1.5 uv for 20 db 
quieting; 2.5 uv for 30 db quieting, full limiting 
from 25 uv. IF bandwidth 260 kc at 6 db points. 
Both cathode follower & FM-multiplex stereo 
outputs, prevent obsolescence. Very low distor- 
tion. “One of the best buys in high fidelity kits.’’ 
— AUDIOCRAFT. Kit $39.95*. Wired $65.95*, 
Cover $3.95. *Less cover, F.E.T. incl. 


AM Tuner HFT94: Matches HFT 90. Selects “‘hi-fi’”” 
wide (20-9000 cps @ —3 db) or weak-station 
narrow (20-5000 cps @ —3 db) bandpass. Tuned 
RF stage for high selectivity & sensitivity. Pre- 
cision eye-tronic® tuning. ‘One of the best 
available.’”” —HI-Fl SYSTEMS. Kit $39.95. Wired 
$65.95. Incl. cover & F.E.T. 


New FM/AM Tuner HFT92 combines renowned 

EICO HFT9O FM Tuner with excellent AM tuning 

pel op Kit $59.95. Wired $94.95. Incl. cover 
FE. 


New AF-4 Economy Stereo Integrated Amplifier 
provides clean 4W per channel or 8W total out- 
put. Kit $38.95. Wired $64.95. Incl. cover & F.E.T. 


HF12 Mono Integrated Amplifier (not illus.): Com- 
plete ‘‘front end” facilities & true hi-fi perform- 
ance. 12W continuous, 25W peak. Kit $34.95. 
Wired $57.95. Incl. cover. 


New HFS3 3-Way Speaker System Semi-Kit com- 
plete with factory-built 34” veneered plywood (4 
sides) cabinet. Bellows-suspension, full-inch ex- 
cursion 12” woofer (22 cps res.) 8” mid-range 
speaker with high internal damping cone for 
smooth response, 31/2” cone tweeter. 21 cu. ft. 
ducted-port enclosure. System Q of 1% for 
smoothest frequency & best transient response. 
32-14,000 cps clean, useful response. 16 ohms 
impedance. HWD: 2612”, 137%”, 14%”. Un- 
Ha birch $72.50. Walnut, mahogany or teak 
87.50. 
New HFS5 2-Way Speaker System Semi-Kit com- 
plete with factory-built 34” veneered plywood 
(4 sides) cabinet. Bellows-suspension, 56” excur- 
sion, 8” woofer (45 cps. res.), & 3142” cone 
tweeter. 11/4” cu. ft. ducted-port enclosure. Sys- 
tem Q of 1% for smoothest frea. & best transient 
resp. 45-14,000 cps clean, useful resp. 16 ohms. 
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Stereo Integrated Amplifier AFATT 


3-Wa' 
2-Way Bookshelf Speaker Systems 


Stereo Automatic Changer/ 
Player 1007 


Speaker System HFS3 


HFS5 and HFS1. Canes 


INSTITUTE OF 


HICH FIDELITY 


MANUFACTURERS 
INC. 


HWD: 24”, 121”, 1012”. Unfinished birch $47.50. 
Walnut, mahogany or teak $59.50. 


HFS1 Bookshelf Speaker System complete with 
factory-built cabinet. Jensen 8” woofer, match- 
ing Jensen compression-driver exponential horn 
tweeter. Smooth clean bass; crisp extended 
highs. 70-12,000 cps range, 8 ohms. HWD: 23” 
x 11” x 9”. Price $39.95. 


HFS2 Omni-Directional Speaker System (not illus.) 
HWD: 36”, 1514”, 1112”. “Fine for stereo’? — 
MODERN HI-FI. Completely factory-built. Mahog- 
any or. walnut $139.95. Blond $144.95. 

New Stereo Automatic Changer/Player: The first 
& only LUXURY unit at a popular price! New 
unique engineering advances no other unit can 
offer regardless of price: overall integrated 
design, published frequency response, stylus 
pressure precision-adjusted by factory, advanced 
design cartridge. Compact: 1034” x 13”. Model 
1007D: 0.7 mil diamond, 3 mil sapphire dual 
stylus — $59.75. Model 1007S: 0.7 mil & 3 mil 
sapphire — $49.75. Includes F.E.T. 


+Shown in optional Furniture Wood Cabinet 
WE71: Unfinished Birch, $9.95; Walnut or 
Mahogany, $13.95. 
+tShown in optional Furniture Wood Cabinet 
WE70: Unfinished Birch, $8.95; Walnut or 
Mahogany, $12.50. 


EICO, 33-00 N. Bivd., L.I.C. 1, N. Y. HF-4| 


Show me how to SAVE 50% on easy-to-build ! 
‘op-quality Hi-Fi. Send FREE catalog, Stereo Hi-Fi 
uide plus name of neighborhood EICO dealer. 


NDING cicocssciceseessacsssentiessurenntntgt entobousteotee nna 


Listen to the EICO Hour, WABC-FM, N.Y.,95.5 MC, 
Mon. to Fri. 7:15-8 P.M.,Sat. 11-12 P.M. 


© 1960 by EICO, 33-00 N. Bivd., L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 
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High Fidelity 
Newsfronts 


E HAD our first look—and listen—to Advanced Acous- 
W tics’ 440 Bi-Phonic Coupler not long ago. It’s a new 
loudspeaker whose unique design has brought queries from all 
over, so Abraham Cohen, president of the company, told us at 
a New York showing for dealers. 

The uniqueness of the speaker is due primarily to the fact 
that it has neither cone nor baffle. The wooden front surface is 
itself the radiator, activated by a 2-in. voice coil. In a sense, 
this is like using the enclosure for a cone. The radiating panel 
is made of 3-in.-wide wooden strips, 3/32 of an inch thick. 
The strips are hand-selected to match each other and then 
assembled into one unbroken panel measuring fifteen by 
twenty-two inches. 

“Can a wooden radiator sound better than a paper cone?” 
we asked Mr. Cohen. 

“Like a violin,” he said. ‘In fact, we choose our woods to be 
as near as possible to a bass violin in sound coloration.” 

Mindful that speaker sampling is a subjective experience 
much like wine tasting, we asked Mr. Cohen for his personal 
reaction to the speaker’s qualities. 

“Free,’’ he said. ““You have to hear it to understand what I 


mean. Other speakers have a boxed-in sound by comparison.” 


Advanced Acoustics claims that its Bi-Phonic Coupler 
can go down to 30 cps and “‘well beyond the range of hearing”’ 
on the other end. 

“How do you get those lows without a baffle?’ we wanted 
to know. 

“People don’t realize,’ Mr. Cohen replied, “that a piston 
in an unbaffled state will produce lows if the radiating panel is 
made big enough. Ours is big enough.’’ 

Judging clean low frequency response of the speaker was 
difficult in the large, boomy exhibit room used by the firm. 
We are going to get hold of one of these and try it in a fa- 
miliar listening spot—at home. 


One apvanrace of dividing time between the New York 
and Massachusetts offices of this publication is the pleasant 
three-hour drive and the chance to drop in on manufacturers en 
route. Artizans of New England, maker of equipment cabi- 
nets and speaker enclosures (and kits for both), has its factory 
at midpoint on our trip, and recently we spent a pleasant two 
hours there. 

Manuel Mundschenk, “‘Munchie’’ to people in the industry, 
is the man in charge, and he told us he is readying complete 
speaker kits for the high fidelity market. The least expensive 
model, to sell at about $35, contains an 8-in. speaker and 
knocked-down enclosure, including all finishing materials. 
Even if you are all thumbs, the unit goes together easily in 
about two hours, Munchie assured us. The more adept can 
assemble it in a half hour, he said. 


A company named Nu-Tone recently sent us a complete set 
of pictures and Jiterature on stereophonic sound systems as- 
sembled by them for, we assume, resale to builders and small 
contractors. The impressive thing about the systems from our 
point of view is their dimension. All of the components are 
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built to a specific width to allow them to be built into a wall 
between the studs. In fact, an essential element in Nu-Tone’s 
product line is a bracket that can be nailed or screwed into the 
studs behind the wall proper to hold components in place. 

Last time we knocked out a wall the studs were sixteen 
inches apart. And, to our knowledge, control amplifiers and 
tuners do not exceed that width. What we wonder is this: do 
manufacturers of these components produce an escutcheon 
plate an inch wider on either side for the user who wants to 
mount his system right in a wall? And how about a bracket, 
built to cradle a specific component, that can be mounted 
between the studs? 


Any Morus been chewing away at the damping material in 
your speaker enclosure? Frankly, we find it hard to believe 
that a moth could exist on the fibrous glass we’ve been using 
even if the creature could withstand the back waves set up by 
our loud level playing of Ein Heldenleben. 

The reason we mention this at all is that we never thought 
of moths invading our enclosures until recently, when we re- 
ceived a press release from the American Felt Company, tout- 
ing its 3¢-in.-thick product as an “‘ideal vibration damping 
material.” The firm points to its many advantages, but the 
one that caught our eye was: “It is moth resistant.” 

“Hi-Fi Felt,” as the firm refers to it, comes in ‘kit form.” 
This is another way of saying that the felt is packaged—a 
square yard of it—in a large poly bag, and the user may cut 
it to the dimensions of his enclosure. Do your own arithmetic 
to see if you need one or two kits, keeping in mind that you 
have to cover all surfaces except the front. 

We tried calling Mr. R. Power Fraser, the man who sent 
us the press release, to determine the cost of ‘Hi-Fi Felt.” 
He wasn’t in, but our secretary was helpful. 

“Golly,” quoth she, ‘wool felt is awfully expensive if you 
want to make a skirt of it.”’ 

Not having tried the material, we cannot attest to Mr. 
Fraser’s claim that felt is 50 to 75% more effective in damping 
low frequencies than other materials. We have a square yard 
of it, though, and will test it—unless our secretary shows up 
one day wearing an expensive moth-proof costume. 


QuickLy Norep: “Ceramikes’’ is the way Sonotone tags its 
new ceramic microphones for amateur tape recordists who 
want to convert to stereo. The microphones come in matched 
pairs at $36.75 a set. . . . Want to add remote controls to 
your stereo speakers? Audiotex is turning out dual controls 
with impedance-matching “L” pad circuitry, which com- 
pletely turn off the volume in the orF position. Controls are 
rated at 20 watts peak (10 watts continuous power). Screw-type 
terminals eliminate soldering. Controls are priced at $10.50, 
. . » Heathkit has a couple of new economy-priced units in 
its AA-20 stereo preamplifier ($34.95) and AA-30 14-watt 
stereo power amplifier ($45.95)—14 watts per channel, that 
is. The firm also has a complete stereo control amplifier, the 
AA-50, rated at 25 watts per channel and priced at $79.95. 

Ravpu Freas 
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[ F @ “Balanced for versatility” best describes RCA’s hi-fi tube line: Balanced for power... gain...sensitivity— 
BA ANC D versatile enough for every hi-fi application from preamplifier to power amplifier—in mono and stereo—and in 
LIN FOR any power range! Mi Never have so many features been incorporated in only four tube types: RCA-7025— 
high-mu twin triode...a “must” for extremely low-noise, low-hum preamplifiers; RCA-7199—sharp cutoff 

BALANCED pentode and medium-mu triode in one envelope. Here’s versatility for those low level stages; RCA-6973—a 
DESIG N | miniature beam power tube that makes amplifiers compact and powerful. A pair in class AB,, delivers up to 
ees 20 watts! And RCA-7027-A—glass-octal beam power tube offers power deluxe—up to 76 watts from a pair in 

class AB, with only 2% distortion! ll Specify RCA’s balanced hi-filine for your new designs, and use the proven performance of RCA 
tubes to insure the success of your product. Ask your RCA Field Representative for details. For technical data, write RCA Com- 


mercial Engineering, Section D-74-DE Harrison, N. J. 


field offices 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA EANewark 2. Ne. [y HUmboldt 5-3900 


MIDWEST: Suite 1154, Merchandise Mart Plaza 
@ Electron Tube Division Harrison, N. J. Chicago 54, III. () WHitehall 4-2900 
WEST: 6355 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. () RAymond 3-8361 


RCA TUBES FOR HI-Ft ALSO AVAILABLE AT YOUR RCA TUBE DISTRIBUTOR 


Enelosure Kit Goes 


Together Quickly, Simply 


EW PROBLEMS have so nagged at owners of 
Fhich-idetity components as attractive 
cabinetry for housing components and speak- 
ers. Only a few manufacturers have con- 
cerned themselves with the problem. Among 
those who have is Artizans of New England, 
a small firm (located in Brookfield, Conn.) 
has supplied the need by making available 
both assembled cabinets and cabinets in kit 
form. (We might add that the Artizans have 
been in the custom audio business for ten 
years, designing and building cabinetry for 
well-known components manufacturers.) 

Artizan’s Series 1000, or Decorator Line, 
includes cabinets of four different designs— 
Contemporary, French Provincial, Early 
American, Sheraton Traditional. Each cabi- 
net is assembled and finished, with or with- 
out doors, ready to house components or 
speaker units which can be used singly or in 
combination. 

Here we are concerned with Series 500, 
and specifically with Model 501, a speaker 
cabinet. The units in the 500 series come in 
kit form, a triple blessing for those who like 
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to save on cost, have fun, and gain experience 
through building and finishing. For begin- 
ning do-it-yourselfers these kits are nearly 
ideal. Good finished results are delivered, 
and at no time does the builder have the 
feeling that he really should be an engineer 
to cope with the project. 

The kits are offered in five basic cabinet 
types, with a choice of six fine hardwoods— 
mahogany, birch, walnut, korina, teak, and 
koa. Prices vary with the wood. The kit we 
received was mahogany and sells for about 
$60. For the less ambitious and less dexter- 
ous, the kits can be bought assembled and 
finished for an additional $15 to $25, de- 
pending on the model. 

All loudspeaker enclosures are ruggedly 
built infinite-baffle type. Tunneled bass re- 
flex adapter kits and speaker adapter rings 
are available, however, for those who wish 
to depart from the intended usage of the 
original design. 

Artizans of New England maintains a 
special installation, tuning, and testing serv- 
ice for all makes of loudspeakers. A written 


word to the company will bring assistance to 
the hobbyist desirous of knowing the proper 
speaker for his enclosure. 

The Model 501 speaker cabinet is an 
infinite-baffle, two-speakers. The speakers 
are a 15-in. woofer and an 8-in. mid- and 
upper-range tweeter. 

Outlined below are the general construc- 
tion procedures for building the 501. 


Construction Notes 


First, an admonition which even the most 
experienced kit builder occasionally forgets: 
check all parts against the manufacturer’s 
parts list. If a part is missing, now is the time 
to find out about it. Next in line, familiarize 
yourself with all parts and construction 
notes. This task performed, you will have 
eliminated many chances for mistakes by 
gaining an over-all picture of the steps in- 
volved and the order in which they should 
be taken. 

At this point put something on the floor 
to protect the wood from becoming scratched 
—an old blanket or rug will do nicely. And 


(Below, left} All parts are precut, ready to 
assemble. The wise do-it-yourselfer checks all parts 
against inventory sheet provided. {Left} Unique 
metal “fishbone” fits into receiving slots in both 
sides of mortised corner. “Fishbone” is screwed 
tight, pulling mortise together for perfect joint, 
and permanent reinforcement. {Below} Nearly 
finished. Note generous use of fibrous glass damp- 
ing material, inside cabinet frame. Stapling gun 
makes quick work of affixing grille cloth if as- 
sembler has trouble pulling cloth taut and ham- 
mering at the same time, as shown here. Only tools 
needed were: hammer, screwdriver, and ruler, 


CROWN INTERNATIONAL 
Triples Production Capacity 


to meet increasing worldwide demand 
for CROWN Tape Recorders! 


Makers of the world’s finest 
4 and 2 track recorders and players, and 
radio broadcasting transmitters and equipment 


Model A-51 CROWN-O-MATIC 


An automatic tape player for back- 

GY ground music systems and industrial 

seers uses. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Automatic Photo Electric Reversing 

Fuli Tape Handling and Braking Facilities 

Hysteresis Synchronous Motor 

Forced Air Cooling 

Straight-line Threading 

Plug-in Enclosed Relays and Pre-Amp 


Safety Devices to Protect Tape 
Heavy Anodized Aluminum Construction 


$ Aeeamedates 
6 9 5 14” Reels 


CROWN INTERNATIONAL 


Division of 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO & ELECTRONICS CORP. 


WRITE DEPT. HF-4 


FOR FREE CATALOG ELKHART, INDIANA 
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New! on MICHIGAN AVE. at 12th St. in Chicago 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 


a0 Covered Parking — 100 cars 


Chicago’s only downtown motel — right on Michigan 
Avenue across from Grant Park. Register from 

your car. Every room excitingly furnished — tile bath 
and shower, free TV, AM & FM radio, room controlled 
heating and air-conditioning. Self dialing phones — 
24 hour switchboard and message service. Free 

ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant 
and lounge. Private dining rooms, Phone HA 7-8200. 


Write for rates, free maps and folders [ff 


Michigan Ave. at 12th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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finally, a few tools ready to use: a hammer, _ 
a screwdriver, and two pieces of cloth—one — 
wet, one dry—to remove excess glue. You — 
are ready for work. 

The assembly instructions next direct you 
to nail cleats to the inside of the side and top 
panels. (Should you wish to make the cabi- 
net a little more rugged, you can substitute 
screws for nails. This will, of course, necessi- 
tate drilling holes. If you use a 114-in. 48 
flathead screw, the drill need be no longer 
than 549 in.) I followed instructions and used 
nails, but to insure easier nailing and to 
reduce the chance of splitting a cleat I 
drilled 14g-in. holes in all cleats where nails 
were to be used. 

In mounting cleats be sure to use the 
exact figures stated. Rear cleats are to be 
nailed 34 in. from the rear edge. This allows 
a flush fit of the rear panel. All cleats are to be 
nailed 145 in. from inside miter edge on the 
right of each cabinet panel. This is very im- 
portant, for when the cabinet is put to- 
gether the cleats interlock with each other 
and any miscalculation can cause the corners 
of the enclosure to fit improperly. 

After gluing and nailing all cleats in 
place, you are ready to assemble the body 
of the enclosure. Here is where you will 
witness a unique piece of engineering. The 
four sections of the cabinet are now joined 
by what is called a steel fishbone. This re- 
markable device enables you to put all sec- 
tions together simply by applying glue to 
the mitered joints and tightening screw caps 
on the end of each fishbone. I was delighted 
with the professional results obtained—the 
mitered corners fit perfectly. The back is 
then put in place to square up the cabinet. 

While the cabinet is drying the instruc- 
tions suggest, as the final step, that the grille 
cloth be applied to the speaker mounting 
board. When doing this make sure the cloth 
is stretched as tight as possible around the 
board. Do not let an excess of cloth build up 
at the corners as this will interfere with the 
proper fit of the grille. If you plan to change 
the speaker arrangement, the changes should 
be made before you apply the grille cloth. 

The kit includes finishing oil and black 
varnish with complete instructions for their 
use. The heddle oil used on the cabinet body 
imparts a beautiful glow to the mahogany. 
The black varnish frames the front of the 
cabinet and covers the four brass-tipped legs. 
About four coats of oil and varnish, with 
sanding between coats, give a very profes- 
sional finish. 

To insure an airtight enclosure I went 
further than the instructions and used 
caulking compound on all the inside joints. 
After doing this the baffle and speakers were 
installed and the back was screwed in place. 

Construction time was about three hours 
exclusive of finishing. Joun Dircex 


PARDON US 
The HF Report on the Bell 6060 am- 
plifier (February, 1960) was in errorin 
stating the price of the unit as $146.65. 
The correct price is $219.95. 
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High fidelity stereo broadcasts make new 
demands on AM and FM tuner per- 
formance. Reception of the FM channel 
must be distortion free and wide range 
even though the signal may be very 
weak, The AM channel must be repro- 
duced with a quality comparable to FM. 
Unless these high standards of perform- 
ance are met the true realism of the 
stereo broadcast will be lost. To meet 
these new requirements Hermon H. 
Scott designed a completely different 
kind of AM-FM tuner. 


On the FM side, the most important 
difference is H. H. Scott’s exclusive 
“Wide-Band” Design . . . a costlier, more 
difficult way to build a tuner... but a 
way that gives important benefits to you, 
the listener. 


Wide-Band design gives muscle to weak 
stations . . . lets you pull them in with 
such clarity you'll think they’re strong. 
Ordinary tuners can often receive weak 
stations, but they sound weak .. . dis- 
torted and fuzzy. 


Wide-Band design eliminates AFC, with 
all its disadvantages. Wide-Band holds 
stations in tune... strong or weak... 
without the danger of the weak station 
being pulled out of tune by a nearby 
stronger one... which happens with AFC, 


In crowded signal areas Wide-Band 
Design lets you pick the station you 
want from the many. With an ordinary 
tuner it would be lost in a jumble. 


Some FM tuners are bothered by ghosts 
similar to those that create problems in 
TV. A station is reflected from nearby 
buildings or objects and creates second- 
ary signals that make good reception 
difficult or impossible. Wide-Band design 
blocks out all but the primary signal. . . 
gives you clearer reception than was ever 
possible before. 


Wide-Band design guards your tuner 
against obsolescence because it provides 
the wide frequency range essential for 
high fidelity multiplex reception. You 
will be able to receive these broadcasts 
by adding a simple adaptor to your 330D. 


The AM side of the H. H. Scott 330D is 
different too, because it was designed 
specifically for stereo. Its sound is so 
perfect that good AM stations sound like 
FM. This is essential to stereo reception 
... as both the AM signal and the FM 
signal . . . the two “sides” of the stereo 
message . . . must be equal in quality to 
give life-like stereo reception. 


This faithful AM signal is achieved 
through H. H. Scott’s different kind of 
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AM detector... a Wide-Range detector 
that receives the full audio range, up to 
15,000 cps . . . reception that is impossi- 
ble with ordinary design. The Wide- 
Range detector also accepts even the 
loudest musical climax without distortion. 
Most tuners are unable to achieve this 
without the sound breaking up or 
distorting. 


Hear these differences for yourself. Go’ 
to your component dealer and ask to 
hear the tuner designed for stereo . . .) 
from the inside,out ... the H. H. Scott 
330D AM-FM Stereo Tuner. 


SOOSHSHSOSHSS COHHOSHHOSOOHSHSHHS SCHOHHREOHSESESESEESE SEEEES 


H.H. SCOTT 


H. H. Scott, Inc.,111 Powdermill Road, Dept. HF-4, Maynard, Mass, 


Please rush me: the FREE booklets I've 
checked below. 


(_] “How To Use Stereo Components In 
Your Decorating Plans’’ 


(_] New 1960 Hi Fi.Guide and Catalog 


[_] Complete technical information on the 
H.H. Scott stereo tuner. ' 
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you may now select from 
two magnificent 


SHURE 


PHONO CARTRIOGES 


Completely compatible ... both play mon- 
aural or stereo records, fit all 4-lead and 
3-lead stereo changers and arms, Available 
through responsible high fidelity consultants, 
dealers, servicemen. 


STRETCH HOHE EET HEHEHE HE TERETE HEHE 


PROFESSIONAL 
‘ MODEL M3D 


AT $45.00* 


*audiophile net, 
with 0,7 mil diamond 


Incomparable quality—the overwhelming choice 
of independent critics and experts. Floats at a 
pressure of only 3 grams in transcription tone 
arms. Distortion-free response from 20 to 15,000 
cps. Unparalleled compliance. Superbly designed 
and built to perfectionist tolerances. 


CUSTOM 
MODEL M7D 
AT $24.00* 


*audiophile net, 
with 0,7 mil diamond 


Outclasses every cartridge except the Shure 
M3D—by actual listening tests! Tracks per- 
fectly at minimum pressure available in record 
changer arms. Smooth from 40 to 15,000 cps. 


When Replacing Your Stylus: 

Insist on a genuine Shure stylus. Don’t accept 
inferior imitations. They can seriously degrade 
the performance of your cartridge. 


SPOOSSSHHSSHSSSEHSHESSESSHSSHESSSSHTSEHEHESEHHSHSHSHEHSHESHSHHHEHHESHEHEEHHHEEE 
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OCCHOCHECHSHSSEHTHEEHEHSESHEH HEHEHE HEHEHHEHEEESESEE 
Literature available: Department 7-1 
SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 

222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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TOSCANINI 
AND FURTWANGLER 


Continued from page 39 


latter. And dozens of instances crowd into 
the mind: the great brassy climaxes in the 
first movement of the Ninth, taken with 
pace and power, overwhelming in their men- 
acing intensity; the entry of the last move- 
ment of the Fifth; the tremendous rhythmic 
drive of the Seventh. Above all can be noted 
his overwhelming success in the Gloria, Et 
Resurrexit, and Agnus Dei of the Mass, and 
his reading of the last movement of the 
Ninth—an all-out thrust depending for its 
success, one might say, on sheer physical 
impact covering up the rather heartless 
way it charges through the slow passages. 
To this tradition we may add Toscanini’s 
unique contributions, in many ways a 
heightening of this same thing: knife-edge 
sforzandi; an intensity of over-all construc- 
tion based on a relating of the basic rhythmic 
unit to the metrical construction of the 
whole rather than on an ability to see a 
design from outside. 

This is almost un-Beethovenian Beetho- 
ven. One aspect of him is here, almost to 
excess: the deadly serious hurler of thunder- 
bolts. But the lyric artist, the tender singer, 
the boisterous humorist, and above all, the 
mystical weaver of evanescent dreams, is in 
abeyance. There is, in Toscanini’s complete 
recording of the nine symphonies, only one 
true adagio—and that in a section where it 
is actually out of place, the introduction to 
the first movement of the Fourth. This is 
marked adagio certainly, but is here taken 
at something like largo; it should move 
towards the allegro, and be a part of it. 
Toscanini’s account is altogether too melo- 
dramatic for this lightweight symphony, 
and when he comes to the allegro, he distorts 
it by his military rhythm, his deadly serious, 
almost tragic performance. The whole read- 
ing of this symphony, a gay and romantic 
comedy touched with the wistfulness of 
love, is forced by procrustean methods into 
Toscanini’s somewhat extrovert conception 
of the heroic. How wrong this great genius 
of the baton could sometimes be. He could 
not, or would not, give a Beethoven slow 
movement its full weight; he was almost 
incapable of humor. He was capable of 
apocalyptic vision, but if his subject was not 
apocalyptic, he tried to make it so. The vision 
of the inner eye, the solitary communing of 
the creature with its creator that is Bee- 
thoven’s crown of glory, was beyond him. 

Furtwangler’s outlook on Beethoven, as 
I have said, was modified by a very different 
operatic tradition, that of Wagner. (Inciden- 
tally the greatest all-round Beethovenian 
of our time—Weingartner—was censured for 
his curiously light and undramatic Wagner.) 
But if Wagner lay in the direct Beethoven 
tradition, he also modified it with his slow 
and heavy tempos; and a conductor used to 
playing Wagner has to mind he does not 
use the same methods in the much more 
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athletic Beethoven. Here is where Furt- 
wangler is at fault, and where Toscanini 
scored, for whatever else is wrong with 
Toscanini’s Beethoven, his textures are 
beautifully light and athletic. Yet, after all, 
Wagner’s operatic tradition derived from 
Beethoven himself. Although the drama of 
opera and the drama of symphony are ordi- 
narily poles apart (in opera the music illus- 
trates drama, in symphony the music is 
drama), in Wagner the drama is in the 
symphonic web itself. 

Beethoven is, of course, bigger than all 
his conductors. In the slow movement of the 
Fourth, the most elusive in all his sym- 
phonies, both Toscanini and Furtwangler 
show their characteristic failings. Furt- 
wangler just pulls it to pieces, and the result 
is most odd; Toscanini gives, to my mind, 
the most unnerving piece of cold-blooded 
playing on record. Superlative readings of 
this movement have been given by three 
conductors: Beecham, Weingartner, and, 
oddly, Mengelberg. Beecham and Wein- 
gartner always play gently romantic music 
well, but the performance of the somewhat 
coarse and blatant Mengelberg is a surprise. 
Beecham excels in even number Beethoven, 
but his Third, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth 
are quite unidiomatic. He is not really a 
Beethoven conductor at all, but I personally 
prefer his Second, Fourth, and Eighth 
to those of all other conductors. If there 
is a better Sixth than Beecham’s, it is that 
of Bruno Walter, the embodiment of the 
Viennese tradition (and specifically Vien- 
nese, not even Austrian, let alone German). 

Toscanini’s peculiar genius is in accord 
with the times; we have much admiration 
for speed, drama, and impersonal aspiration. 
Yet it is the spiritual quality of Beethoven’s 
works that gives them that extra dimension 
of greatness, and this metaphysical tradition 
is part of the equipment of the great German 
and Austrian conductors: Furtwangler, 
Klemperer, Knappertsbusch, Weingartner, 
Walter. Furtwangler, it seems to me, had 
qualities of brain, heart, and spirit that, in 
spite of his faults, brought his readings very 
near to the heart of the great Beethoven of 
the third period. The gramophone enables 
us to make comparisons. We can hear 
Nikisch’s Fifth, and regret that Mahler, 
who could have recorded, did not; we can 
hear the readings of conductors young, old, 
and dead, of every nation, side by side, and 
use their readings as we might any other 
musicological tool. We can greet newcomers 
and see if they have learned Toscanini’s 
lesson of clarity while retaining the spiritual 
quality of the German tradition. 

What were the tempos like? They varied; 
varied with the most protean of all compos- 
ers’ protean progeny, each demanding a 
world of unique concentration, each unique- 
ly different. An army of musicians, be- 
longing to every nation and tradition (and, 


for the record collector, an ever widening 
span of time), unite in bringing us this 
man—who contained multitudes, whose 
time was eternity, whose nation was man- 
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for less work and more play 


GET THE TURNTABLE 
THAT CHANGES RECORDS! 


MIRACORD XS-200 


® heavyweight, professional-type turn- 
table—and a fully-automatic changer! 


® plays both stereo and monophonic! 
® push-button controlled throughout! 


@® Magic Wand spindles eliminate 
pusher platforms and stabilizing 
arms! 


yet it costs only $6759 audiophile net 


and for the stereo cartridge that 


ELIMINATES HUM... 
oe. STEREOTWIN 210/D 
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PERFECT FOR MONOPHONIC, TOO! 
FITS ALL STANDARD TONE ARMS! 


NOW $3450 audiophile net 


Forstore nearest you, and for Free catalogue, please write Dept. H 


AUDIOGERSH CORP. 
514 Broadway, N. Y. 12 « WO 6-0800 
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BONN 


Continued from page 43 


salons, reduce this sum to such an extent 
that only the bare minimum remains. As for 
the extravagance which one fears will tempt 
any young man who goes into the great 
world, I think I can answer for that to 
Your Serene Electoral Highness: for a hun- 
dred circumstances have confirmed me in 
my opinion that he is capable of sacrificing 
everything quite unconstrainedly for his 
art. In view of so many tempting occasions, 
this is most remarkable, and gives every se- 
curity to Your Serene Electoral Highness— 
in view of the gracious kindness that we 
expect—that Your Highness will not be 
wasting any of your grace on usurers as far as 
Beethoven is concerned. In the hope that 
Your Serene Electoral Highness will con- 
tinue his further patronage of my dear pupil 
by acceding graciously to this my request I 
am, with profound respect, 

Your Serene Electoral Highness’ 

most humble and obedient 

Joseph Haydn 
Capell Meister von First Nicolas Esterhdzy 
Vienna, 23rd November 1793 


The Elector’s rather horrifying answer 
explains, no doubt, why Beethoven soon 
gave up any idea of returning to Bonn: 
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WHY STAND ON 
YOUR HEAD ? 


Some people practically do, but 
not the owners of the beautiful 
new MOVICORDER. Tape 
editing is convenient and easy 
because the tape moves up and 
over the heads in clear view. 
But... this is only one of the 
many advantages of owning 
the MOVICORDER. 


SO) 
The MOVICORDER can be seen 


and heard at authorized dealers 
or write direct to... 


MOVIC COMPANY, INC. 


12432 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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FRANZ, the Elector of Cologne. German 
draft in a secretary’s hand, corrected in the 
Elector’s hand.*] 

Nomime Serenissimi. 

To Prince Esterhdzy’s Kapellenmeister in 
Vienna. d.d. Bonn the 23rd of December 
LAOS. 

I received the music of the young Beethoven 
which you sent me, together with your let- 
ter. Since, however, with the exception of 
the Fugue, he composed and performed this 
music here in Bonn long before he undertook 
his second journey to Vienna, I cannot see 
that it indicates any evidence of his progress. 

Concerning the money which was hitherto 
available for his subsistence in Vienna, it is 
true that this consists only of 500 fl.; but 
apart from these 500 fl., his salary here of 
400 fl. has been paid to him the whole time, 
so that he will always receive 900 fl. annually. 
Therefore I do not see at all why his financial 
circumstances should be as reduced as you 
have indicated to me. 

I am wondering if he would not do better 
to begin his return journey here, in order 
that he may once again take up his post in 
my service: for I very much doubt whether 
he will have made any important progress in 
composition and taste during his present 
sojourn, and I fear that he will only bring 
back debts from his journey, just as he did 
from his first trip to Vienna. 


Pondering all these events as we toured 
the museum, we next approached a trim 
house next door in the Bonngasse. A brass 
plate neatly lettered “Beethoven-Archiv” 
was next to the doorbell. The Archiv has an 
enormous publishing schedule in front of it: 
headed by Professor Schmidt-Gorg and a 
staff of trained specialists, they intend (a) 
to reissue the entire works of Beethoven in a 
critical edition; (b) to issue all the sketches 
in a scientific edition, with commentary; 
(c) to complete publication of the “‘conversa- 
tion Hefte,” the little notebooks in which 
Beethoven and his friends exchanged views 
after the composer was deaf; these Hefte 
have never been published complete. The 
curious thing about this Beethoven-Archiv 


iS 
6. ror MOY 


is its complete isolation as far as perform- 
ances are concerned. Paul Badura-Skoda 
told us, when we met last autumn in Lon- 


* The original letter, dictated to a secretary, is still 
more unfriendly: for example, in the last paragraph, the 
Elector had written: ‘‘for I very much doubt if he can 
have learnt anything from you.. .”’ 
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don, that there are in Bonn hitherto un- 
known cadenzas to the Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, which the Archiv does not allow any- 
one to copy; they were left, we found out, 
by a rich Swiss collector with the express 
instructions to “‘make them available to the 
public.”’ I asked one of Professor Schmidt- 
Gérg’s bespectacled assistants if this were 
true about the cadenzas; he disappeared for a 
moment and returned with the Herr Profes- 
sor personally. It was a curious conversa- 
tion. We stood up when the Herr Professor 
entered, but he waved us to our chairs, 
though he remained standing throughout 
the two-minute interview. 

We asked him about the cadenzas. Would 
the Beethoven-Archiv provide microfilms? 

“Of course not,’’ he answered crisply. 
“They will be published in the complete 
edition, and until then, pianists can wait.’ 

We tried to continue the conversation. 

“You will excuse me,’’ the Herr Professor 
said, without a trace of a smile. ‘‘We are very 
busy here, we have much todo. . . .” 

We got up to leave. The young assistant 
started to say, “You won’t mind if I don’t 
take you down, but we have. . . .” 

“Yes,’’ we said, “‘you have so much to do,” 
and we turned around to say good-by to the 
. Herr Professor. But the Herr Professor had 
already left. 
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placement of speakers in the room; and the 
kind of room. Since the functioning of a 
loudspeaker depends on these variables, how 
then can we expect to find one single ‘‘best”’ 
loudspeaker? We can’t. 

Consequently, evaluation of a loudspeaker 
should go further than such statements as, 
“It has a reasonably good frequency re- 
sponse and dynamic range, with about av- 
erage distortion,”’ with some comment on its 
directivity. It should aim at advising the 
prospective buyer whether he wants a par- 
ticular model or not, and giving him some 
idea how best to compare it with other good 
candidates. 

To this end, Hicu Fipexiry’s test reports 
will continue to give loudspeaker data 
including frequency response, polar pattern 
(giving directivity), details of low frequency 
distortion, and a relative efficiency figure. 
This will enable the reader to make a reason- 
ably intelligent comparison between the 
results of any two units tested. Also to be 
included will be results of tone burst tests 
where these clarify the frequency response 
picture. 

Further, this journal’s testing services will 
make extensive listening tests, bearing in 
mind that listening rooms and program 
material vary. The hope is, of course, to 
develop a reporting service that provides 
the potential loudspeaker purchaser with the 
best assistance possible. 
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Does your stereo pickup reproduce 
each instrument in its proper per- 
spective, or does it place bass sounds 
at the ends of the concert stage while 
piling all others in the center? 


ESO Even though your pickup may have 
good separation at lower frequencies, 
lack of phase control on midrange and 


— highs can prevent true stereo effect. 


Compare the superlative Est-c100 
GYRO/JEWEL and C99 MICRO/FLEX Car- 
tridges against any other, and hear 
the striking difference phase control 
can make. For true stereo at its best, 
join the change to ESL. From $49.50 
at your dealer’s; write for free details. 
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Can you see the difference 
4 between these two needles? 


A quality Clevite “Walco” W-75 


Differences in needles may defy the 
eye but not the experienced ear. There 
is no visual difference in the above 
needles, but a world of difference in 
the sound qualities reproduced by 
them. Superficial similarities of size, 
shape or tip material do not determine 
a needle’s effectiveness, but critical 


differences — inherent in the nature 
of the metal and the quality of work- 
manship — can and do effect the 


compliance of the shank and the fre- 
quency response transmitted. 

Don’t be misled by look-alike need- 
les. Your Clevite “Walco” dealer has 
the needle that not only fits your car- 
tridge . . . but is right for it, giving 
the compliance and frequency re- 
sponse your player must have for 
proper reproduction, 


“Unlicensed” inferior foreign imitation 


All Clevite “Walco” needles are 
fully guaranteed. When you buy a 
Clevite “Walco” exact replacement 
needle, you get the same quality and 
precision that is put into all Clevite 
“Walco” original equipment needles 
... needles that are specified and in- 
stalled in the cartridges of virtually 
every leading manufacturer. 


Write for FREE Sample DisCover = 
protective plastic record sleeve, 


CLEVITE WALCO 


60 Franklin Street 
East Orange, New Jersey 


ACCESSORIES: DisCovers * Stati Clean © DisCloth 
DisCleen © Stylus Pressure Gauge © DisCleaner Kit 


REPLACEMENT PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES ® RECORD CARE ACCESSORIES @ CLEVITE GSRUSH* HI-F) HEADPHONES 
CIRCLE 27 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 
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TRADER’S MARKETPLACE 


Here’s the place to buy, swap, or sell 
used equipment, records or what have 
you. Rates are only 45¢ a word (no charge 
for name and address) and your adver- 
tisement will reach more than 110,000 
music listeners. Remittance must ac- 
company copy and insertion instruc- 
tions. Copy must be received by 5th 
of 2nd month preceding publication 
and is subject to approval of publishers. 


A. G. TAMAS HUNGARIAN ORATORIO. This Hungarian 
Oratorio "'Nandorfehervar’’ (now Belgrade) portrays in 
song, with full orchestral accompaniment, the Christian 
Victory in 1456 over the Turks at Belgrade. ALOYSIUS 
G. TAMAS, composer of the Oratorio was pupil of the 
renowned ZOLTAN KODALY. Soloists are former stars 
of the Budapest Opera House. The choruses consist of 
Children's Choir of 45 voices and an adult mixed choir 
of 90 voices. The complete Budapest Orchestra accom- 
panies the Oratorio. First performance in Budapest on 
October 22, 1956. RCA Victor Album BF-101, Mono. 
2-12". Libretto in Hungarian and English. $7.96 Postpaid. 
Albums with Librettos are available from: FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS, Box 218, DeWitt, Michigan. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATION on any Hi-Fi components. 
Sound Reproduction, Inc., 34 New Street, Newark 2, 


. J 


INDUCTORS FOR Crossover Networks. 118 types in 
stock. Send for brochure. C & M Coils, 3016 Holmes 
Avenue N.W., Huntsville, Ala. 


TAPE RECORDERS, Hi-Fi components, sleep learning 
equipment, tapes. Unusual Values. Free Catalog. 
Dressner, 69-02A, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 


e 
CASH FOR Unwanted L.P. records. Leonard Reder, 119 
Elm Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

e 


RECORD CUTTING: Quality microgroove discs from 
your tape. Reasonable. Stuessy Sound Service, 702 
Azaleadell Dr., Houston 18, Texas. 


@ 
LIKE COLOR, too? Texture? Music room need mellow- 
ing? Try Carol Brown's hand woven Irish woolens for 


walls, windows, furniture, clothes. Dept. HF, Putney, 
Vermont. 


e 
HI-Fl RECORDERS, Tapes. Send for free wholesale cata- 
logue. Carsion, 215-N East 88 Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
e 


STEREOPHONIC COMPONENTS, Recorders, Tapes. Pack- 
age Quotes. Bayla Co., 1470-F Elmer Road, Wantagh, 
N.Y. 


RECORD CUTTING for every occasion from your tape 
to unbreakable disc—weddings, socials, lectures, schools. 
Free information. Albergo Recording Studio, 121-18 
Rockaway Blvd., South Ozone Park 20, N. Y. 


SALE: 78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many types. 
Free lists. Collections boughi. Mr. Ellie Hirschmann, 
P. O. B. 155 (HF), Verona, N. J. 


e 
EXCELLENT QUALITY RECORDING TAPE—7” reels. 
30-15000 cps. guaranteed. 1200’ Acetate, 3/3.90- 


6/7.50; 1800’ Acetate, 3/5.10-6/10.00; 1200’ Mylar, 
3/4.80-6/9.00; 1800’ Mylar, 3/6.60-6/13.00; 2400’ 
Mylar, 3/9.60-6/19.00: Plus 15¢ PP & Handling per 
reel. Foto Sound, 88 Harbor Road, Port Washington, 
N 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Magnecord, Presto, Bogen, 
Tandberg, Pentron, Sherwood, Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, 
Dynakit, others. Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. FH, 10 
Pennsylvania Ave., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


PRECISION RECEIVER ALIGNMENT: FM-$5; AM/FM- 
$9. Hi-Fi equipment meticulously serviced. Telephone: 
ED-4-4490. |. Pollack, Westbury, L.1., N. Y. 


ALL MAKES HIGH FIDELITY speakers repaired. Amprite, 
168 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. CHelsea 3-4812. 


RENT STEREO TAPES—over 1000 different—all major 
labels—free catalog. Stereo-Parli, 1608-D Centinela 
Ave., Inglewood 3, Calif. 


WANTED: Fisher AM Tuner, Model AM-80. D. Roger 
Miller, Route 1, Box 31, Manfred, North Dakota. 
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WESTERNERS! Save money on your components! Free 
delivery and advisory service. Special prices on package 
deals. Charles Munro, Audio Components, 475 Linden 
Ave., Carointeria, Calif. 


FOR SALE: Electro-Voice Regency II! superb 3-way Hi-Fi 
speaker system with outstanding Stephens coaxial 15” 
de luxe speaker. All complete in beautiful oak cabinet. 
Like new. Sensational performance. John Pragan, 10 
Downing Street, New York 14, N. Y. Tel.: WAtkins 9-39103 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent modern Ger- 
man instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful cabinetry, mod- 
erate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Beth- 
esda, Maryland. 


BOZAK 310-A Speaker system. One year old, perfect. 
Must sacrifice. Best offer. Joseph Haydu, 280 Fulton 
Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Portable folding aluminum rack designed for 
Ampex models 601-601-2 tape recorders. Rack will 
render recorder backward tilt of 24° for secure position. 
$17.75. Ampex Engineering Department approved. Sun 
Radio Service, 320 Chestnut Street, Kearny, N. J. 


KNIGHT 12w amplifier, $20; Garrard player with GE 
cartridge, base, diamond needle, $25. R. L. Schwarz, 
14130 Stoneshire, Houston 9, Texas. 


4-trk STEREO TAPES—ALL LABELS—RECORDS including 
Bach Guild, Classic Editions, CRI, Decca Archive, Deutsche 
Grammophon, Odeon, Pathe. From ABC-Paramount to 
Zodiac. The Definitive Recordings Club, 11024 Magnolia 
Bivd., North Hollywood, California. 


DEEPEN YOUR UNDERSTANDING of music and solve all 
your record storage and indexing problems. Unique new 
card file helps make you an armchair critic, compare your 
record ratings with the critics, and help you select your 
next new records. Free brochure shows all this and more. 
Sample Record Index cards and Composer Guides in- 
cluded. Recocards (C), 503 Hyde Park Bank Building, 1525 
East 53rd Street, Chicago 15, Ill. 


LOW QUOTES on everything HiFi and Stereo tapes. Bar- 
gain List. HiFi, Dept. HF, Roslyn, Pa. 


TRANSISTORIZED amplifier-preamp. 30 watts. AC or 
battery operated. Compact. $100. R. Kissner, 58 Seven- 
teenth St., Jericho, L.1.,N. Y. WEIls 1-8271. 


WANTED: Opera broadcasts on tape. Rent; trade for copy- 
ing on professional tape recorders. Lester Salerno, 2212 
Hudson Bivd., Jersey City, N. J. 


SELL ME your Bozak 305 system for $170 or buy mine for 
$170, no cabinet. Harry Cancglin, 1003 Spruce St., Potts- 
town, Pa. 


LANSING "'Hartsfield’’ speaker system—complete except 
for crossover. Korina; like new, $250.00. FOB St. Joseph, 
Michigan. W. O. McKnight, 2219 Wilson Ct., St. Joseph, 
Michigan. YUkon 3-4380. 


HIGH FIDELITY complete. Also HiFi Review complete. 
Best offers. Gerald Levy, 5819 N. Christiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 45, Ill. 


WANTED: L. P. Recording ‘'Ten Tenors.'' State price. 
Mary C. Woods, 704 N. Belcher Rd., Clearwater, Fla. 


BEST OFFER for HIGH FIDELITY, 1 through 86 less 80, 
Robert T. Jackson, 147-46 38th Ave., Flushing 54, New 
York. 


SELL Ampex 910 perfecf, $300. Harold Grovesteen, Box 
230, Hyde Park, New York. 


WANTED: Mitropoulos' Mahler symphonies on tape. 
Write: F. C. Davis, 7 Ravine Road, Winchester, Mass. 


METALIZED TAPE on rolls. PS adhesive. For Norelco, 
Wollensak, Tandberg, and other recorders with auto- 
matic stops. Use for repairing printed circuits or experi- 
mental breadboard wiring. Dealers inquiries invited. 
Quantity discounts. 4%" and Ys" widths. Postpaid U.S. 
$1.00-$1.25. E. L. Products Co., Dept. C, Box 771, Haver- 
town, Pa. 


WISH TO TRADE Czech Hi-Fi releases for some American. 
Josef Kubik, Mnichovice Nr. 150, Czechoslovakia. 


A GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 


Continued from page 36 


devotion, I bought Volume I of the Schnabel 
Sonata Society series. I think it cost either 
$15 or $17.50; a fortnight’s food bill when 
my earnings were alternating between in- 
finitesimal and nil. I had to sell it, a grievous 
necessity, when my shoes wore out, job 
hunting. (I made a profit, though, since it 
had been a limited subscription issue.) (And 
I lost the profit by having made a deposit 
on Volume II, which I couldn’t reclaim.) 

What I did mostly, like many another in 
the mid-1930s to whom the $10 price of an 
album was astronomical, was become a 
kadoty. This is a term of odium, coined by 
Remy Farkas, late of London Records but 
then a salesman at the New York Band 
Instrument Company and the Liberty Music 
Shop. It meant a character who comes in 
and plays records during lunch hour, with- 
out either the means or the intent to buy 
any. Not that we never bought any, of 
course; I can recall acquiring the Schnabel- 
Sargent Emperor one disc at a time, about 
three weeks apart. But my education came 
largely from lunchtime listening in booths. 

In the main the clerks were kind to us, 
but there was one set they wouldn’t let us 
play, the Stokowski Ninth. Partly this was 
because the choral passages showed wear 
very quickly, but mostly I think it was be- 
cause the last disc was a one-sider, and on the 
vacant side Victor had unaccountably dug a 
series of very deep concentric grooves. The 
record would break if it got a harsh glance. 
The clerks were not unreasonable. to deprive 
us of this. Eventually I had to buy the 
album. It was a wonderful thing. The soloists 
were so-so, but the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was magnificent. 

As the years moved toward the war, times 
got better and record prices were cut in half 
(you must realize that a twelve-inch single, 
in 1935, cost $2.00, so that an Erotica, for 
instance, cost $14), which made a difference. 
And I think electrical recording slowly be- 
gan to impress musicians. It was then that 
Toscanini made his epochal Seventh (with 
the Philharmonic), then his Fifth, and the 
Violin Concerto (with the new NBC, and 
with Heifetz soaring as soloist in the latter 
work). And that Bruno Walter outpointed 
Toscanini with one of the really great re- 
corded Eroicas. The Weingartner sympho- 
nies, now complete, arrived in their glory. 
So did the list of quartets, played by the 
Busch group. I didn’t shop much for piano 
sonatas; having heard Schnabel I wanted 
Schnabel or nothing. I got the latter. 

After the war and before LP, I can recall 
nothing toweringly impressive. And, if it 
comes to that, it seems to me that the LP 
decade has been more marked by great com- 
petence than much inspiration. I blame a 
little of this on tape (‘‘We can patch that 
later’) and on the consequent businesslike 
and strainless atmosphere of recording ses- 
sions. It may be fine for Strauss waltzes, but 
if you are going to make a singular gift to 
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posterity of a Beethoven symphony, I think 
you ought to be absorbed to the point of 
edginess, or of rapture. Because when he 
wrote the thing, believe me, he was. 

As result, I have the impression that in 
the last ten years recorded performances 
have been, in general, more flawless and less 
moving than concert performances involving 
the same people. Maybe it’s always been so, 
but I think for a while, in the 1930s, it 
wasn’t. No doubt that is progress; if so, you 
can have it. 

Still there were some treasures, worth 
preservation (or a search) now that stereo 
has arrived to change everything once more. 
Not everyone agrees with me on the merits 
of Toscanini’s Ninth. Yet never before (and 


I guess never since) have I heard quite the 
apocalyptic quality he brought out in the 
opening movement. And that is necessary, 
if the symphony is to tell its whole story. 
Really gifted ears—or inner ears—could 
hear this without good interpretation, I 
wot, because both Schubert and Brahms did, 
and wrote variants on it. 

Then there was the fiery and enthralling 
record of the Music for Egmont, complete, 
by Hermann Scherchen, the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, and some dedicated solo- 
ists. I do wish this could be done again, 
though I do not suppose it would turn out 
so well. Something I think Scherchen and 
Toscanini have had in common is the ability 
to put pressure on performers until they do 
better than they even suspected they could. 
It is a rare and probably rather dreadful 
ability. The same kind of pressure, but self- 
applied, came to general fruition for us 
finally when the Schnabel sonatas and piano 
concertos were offered to us on RCA Victor 
LP reprints. 

Something quite different is evident in 
another pair of offerings. One is the Curzon- 
Knappertsbusch Fourth Concerto, for Lon- 
don, a sort of miracle which cannot even 
serve as model for another try, since it was a 
spontaneous play-through, and every man 
there in that hour was a poet in a creative 
mood. You cannot command such ecstatic 
happenings to repeat themselves. The other 
marvel was Clemens Krauss’s reading, again 
for London, of the four Fidelio overtures, 
which (especially Leonore No. 1) give a 
unique glimpse at Beethoven’s ideal of what 
a woman should be. No one else has seen or 
done this. 

The Budapest Quartet made their pro- 
foundly penetrating, perhaps definitive, 
march through the sixteen quartets. Artur 
Balsam and Joseph Fuchs did the same task 
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“BUCK 
STRETCHER”’ 


Expand the buying 

power of your Hi-Fi 

dollar at Sun Radio with substantial 

savings on new and fully guaranteed 
name brand Hi-Fi components! 


Send for our special price quo- 
tations and our Hi-Fi package 
specials! 


Dept. Z-O 


& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 


650 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Phone: ORegon 5-8600 
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TRADER’S 
MARKETPLACE 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Order Form 


Fill in coupon below and mail, 
with check or money order 
(no cash). Rates 45¢ per 
word with no charge for 
mame and address. Print or 
type your ad below. 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts 
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UNV (LI es la te a ica. a ee go a 
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Cie Zone... Siatee seaes 
| eet Payment Enclosed | 


with Koss Stereophones 


the only limits 
to perfect stereo 
are the limits of 


the human ear 


3 Koss Stereophones reproduce 


your stereo records and tapes 


recorded. You'll find they add 


a brilliant new dimension to 


your hi-fi or stereo installation. 


Ask your Hi-Fi Dealer for a 
Danone nese or write: 


| as perfectly as sound can be 


THE SECRET: Ultra-sensitive 312 inch 
reproducers mounted in specially designed 
acoustic earpieces. You get complete 
separation of sound channels. Stereophones 
reproduce tones a full octave below 

any other earphone. 

They attain perfection on your monaural 
equipment, too. $24.95 


Inc. 
$ 2227 N. 31st STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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PURCHASING 
A HI-FI 
SYSTEM? 


NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT! 


Upto 10 months to pay. No down payment necessary. 


Just say you want to charge it. 


Send Us 


Your List Of 
Components 
For A Package 


Quotation 


WE WON’T BE 
UNDERSOLD! 


All merchandise 
is brand new, fac- 
tory fresh & guar- 
anteed. 


FREE Ht Fi Catalog 
Available on Request 


We'll do the rest. 


Altec Lansing 
Electrovoice 
Jensen 

Hartley « Stephens 
University 
Acoustic Research 
Janszen 
Wharfedale 
Karlson Cabinets 
Viking 
Concertone 

Bell « G.E. 
Weathers 

Harman « Kardon 
Eico « Pilot 
Sherwood 
Acrosound 

Quad Amp! & Spkrs 
Dual Changer 
Bogen « Leak 
Dynakit ¢ Fisher 
H. H. Scott 
Ferrograph 
Tandberg 

Pentron * Roberts 
Ampex e De Wald 
Sony 

Challenger 
Wollensak 
Garrard 

Miracord 


Glaser-Steers 
Rek-O-Kut 
Components 
Norelco 
Fairchild 
Pickering * Gray 
Audio Tape 
Magnecord 


AIREX 
RADIO Full Line of 


CORPORATION Wellcor Cabinets 
64-HF Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, CO 7-2137 
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RADIO SHACK FLASH! 


For the newest and best 
in electronics equip- 
ment—stereo, hi-fi, ham 
radio, tapes—mail cou- 
pon today for Radio 
Shack’s latest FREE 
312 page catalog. Also 
get every new edition 
for next 12 months, 
Free. Satisfaction guar- 
-anteed or your money 
back. Mail coupon now, 


ds of 

one of thousan : 
justo RADIO SHACK buy 

Transistor i 
Battery Radio 

19.95 Value 


only 


i nsistor bat- 
di aime Payee { inches in size. 
ugha ik 10 ounces. Burl’ 
i than 3 a 
Naan pen ferrite nee ea 
Bee kings; handsome molde s 


Exclusive ay 254x4x1% 


1 Radio Shack Corp., 730 Commonwealth Ave., 
] Boston 17, Mass. Dept. 60014 | 
| Send FREE Electronics Catalog—Also every new | 

issue for 12 months, a full year's subscription Free. | 


Nome | 
Address a a 2 | 
] Postoffice 
1 or City Zone___State 1 
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DISASTER 

AHEAD IF IT 
DOESN’T RIDE 
THE TRACK RIGHT 


Perfect smoothness and very close 


tolerance in the radius of a phono- 
graph needle is absolutely essential 
for a stereo or hi-fi record track. A 
tip too big or too small invites 
musical disaster. Many needles vary 
as much as +.0007 from the per- 
fect radius. The hand constructed 
Duotone Needle, hand set, hand 
polished and microscope-inspected, 
guarantees you no more than 
+0001 deviation in the radius to 
insure the closest tolerance and 
safety. 


Witvht 


DIAMOND NEEDLE 
Keyport, New Jersey 
In Canada: Chas. W. Pointon, Ltd., Toronto 
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Something every 


TAPE RECORDER OWNER 


should have... 


SMNCCAUCUE 
“MINI-MIX” 


From $7.95 


RECORD TWO 
SOUND SOURCES 
AT THE SAME 
TIME 


No technical 
knowledge nec- 
essary. Separate 
gain adjustments 
for each channel. 
A model to fit 
most every Re- 
corder, 


SWITCHCRAPFT fixes 


Add to the enjoyment and versatility of Recorders. 
User can blend or fade out signals for professional 
type recordings. 
Monophonic type 
permits mixing up to 
4 sound sources from 
TV, Radio, Phono- 
graph or Microphones 
to one input of Re- 
corder. Stereo type 
provides for Stereo 
music accompaniment 
to narration of home 
movies, etc. 

Contact your dealer or write for Catalog A-403, 

Stocked by leading Radio Parts Jobbers, « 


SMATURURAETY 5577 N. Elston Ave 


Chicago 30, Illinois 
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Continued from preceding page 


for the piano-violin sonatas, as did Pablo 
Casals and Rudolf Serkin for the piano-cello 
sonatas. There was not much more. The 
Toscanini Missa Solemnis was inspired but 
raucous, and Erich Kleiber died suddenly 
and broke the hopes—then—of a Fidelio 
which would have satisfied us at last. Amen, 
then, to monophonic microgroove. 

Now comes the sad and glad part. With 
the stereophonic revolution, the catalogues 
are being riddled like Braddock’s redcoats 
in the Cumberlands. Egmont’s down, and 
Schnabel’s gone, and Krauss dispersed. This 
has been implicit in the change. Musical 
values are musical values, but they become 
merely historical when something like stereo 
invades listening, to change the whole sub- 
stance of music heard at home. One can per- 
ceive a rightness, musically, and still miss, 
with one’s ears, another rightness that should 
be there. 

All is not lost, or even going aback. One 
thing the LP decade did was make it possible 
for every performer easily to hear all other 
performers he wanted to, a very beneficial 
process. I think there is a sort of surge 
upward. I cannot be sure yet. However, I 
have listened lately, with attention and in- 
creasing joy, to the Bruno Walter re-record- 
ing—stereophonic—of the symphonies. I 
simply cannot find much fault. As a one- 
man performance of the canon, I find it the 
best that has been done. And it only adds 
glow to the prospect to say that I think that 
his Third is matched by Klemperer’s new 
one, his Fifth by Ansermet’s, and his 
Seventh by Karajan’s. (I left out the Second, 
which is matched by both Beecham’s and 
Jochum’s.) Nothing to wail about there; 
and let’s give the other folk some time. The 
Budapests already have remade the first set 
of quartets, Opus 18, and are at work on 
the rest. Kindred big undertakings are 
bound to come along. Beethoven continues 
to spur our minds and support our spirits, 
and there will be no stop to his music on 
records until there is a stop to that. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


e CALIFORNIA @ 


| SLIDE OUT—SEE QUICKLY 
SELECT EASILY WITH 


fs, 


Rolls smoothly forward on ball 
bearings for easy front view flip- ‘ 

through selection. Capacity 50 12” albums. Easily 
installed in cabinets, closets, or shelves. Specify black, 
brass, or copper finish. Send check to: 


KERSTING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
504 South Date Avenue Alhambra, California 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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SPECIAL 
Recording Tape... $1.19 


1200 ft.; 7” guaranteed splice-free, Also, 
1800 ft.; 7” for $1.89. Enclose 10¢/ for 
each reel to cover postage & handling 


SOUND 


CORPORATION 


820 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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Fun for You—and Your Children, too! 


| 


Speak Spanish, French, 
Russian, German or 
Italian, with a genuine 
native accent, via fasci- 
nating new SELF-HYPNO 
language tapes, Nothing 
like these before! 

Also highly specialized re- 
laxing tape recordings for 
release of nervous tensions. 
Write now—TODAY ! 


MATHISON SELF-HYPNO RECORDINGS 
1208-1214 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
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(( TAPE RECORDERS 


. * RECORDING TAPE 
1200 ft. Acetate (plastic) $1.29 
LA 1800 ft. Acetate (plastic) 1.79 
1800 ft. MYLAR (Polyester) 2.39 
2400 ft. MYLAR (Polyester) 3.49 
(Studios, large users even lower) 


}) * Oxide guarantee not to rub off or squeak — or 
money back. Compare ours with other ‘‘bargain” 
tape. You'll find it’s more than just ‘‘price” when 
you deal with us. We are original pioneers in the 
tape recorder business and our reputation means everything to us. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


COMMISSIONED ELECTRONICS CO. 


1776 Columbia Rd., Washington, D. C. 
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DIXIE 
HIGH FIDELITY WHOLESALERS 


Largest discount High Fidelity component distributors 
in the South. Wholesale prices on package or 
individual components, All latest models in factory 
sealed cartons, 


Are prices too high?— Write: 
DIXIE HI-FI 


12402 Connecticut Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 
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MAIL ORDER HI-FI 


You can now purchase all of your components 
from one reliable source and be assured of perfect 
delivery. Hi-Fidelity Workshop carries one of 
largest stocks in the country and delivery on 
most merchandise is 24 hours. All merchandise is 


brand new and fully guaranteed. Send us list of 
your Hi Fi requirements for our package or single 
unit quotation, 


HI-FIDELITY WORKSHOP 


1553 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
So03-6070 
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—Grampian Feed-Back Cutters—Thermo Stylus 


Write for Free Folder 


a) Recorded Publications Laboratories 


1540-1568 Pierce Avenue, Camden 5, N. J. 
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FOR THE TOPS IN VALUE 
AND THE BEST TRADE-IN ON 
HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
Check with Arrow! 


ARROW  Etectronics, INC. 


65 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-4730 
525 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, N. Y. 
Ploneer 6-8686 
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JAMAICA—JA 3-8850 
MANHASSET—MA 7-5737 
BROOKLYN—BU 2-5300 
WHITE PLAINS—WH 8-3380 


The Original Hi-Fi Trading Organization 
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SOUNDTASTIC! 


That’s what our customers are say- 
ing upon receiving our prices! Write 
for special low prices on all hi-fi 
components, tape recorders, etc. 
INDIVIDUAL QUOTATIONS ONLY! 


AUDIO 
ges Se meey No catalogs. 


2057 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 
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You bet we'd be 

If we were to tell you 

All about AUDION's 

"Out of this World" 
Hi Fi Values, 


Wy Write for free catalog. 


audign 


25-HF Oxford Road 
Massapequa, New York 
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eC J Vier 
You can now purchase all your HI-FI from one 
reliable source and be assured of perfect delivery. 
Carston makes delivery from NY _ stock on most 
Hi-Fi, Recorders and tape within 24 hours. SEND 
US A LIST OF YOUR HI-FI REQUIREMENTS 


FOR OUR WHOLESALE QUOTATION and our 
FREE wholesale catalogue. 
125 HH E, 88 ST. 


CARSTON NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
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FLORMAN & BABB, Inc. 


DIRECTORY 


e NEW YORK e 


RECORDS from YOUR TAPES 


Spectrofonic®— HIGH FIDELITY 


Your tapes transferred by our skilled engineers 
using top professional equipment: Ampex 300’s 


e NEW YORK @ 


RECORD CLEA 


RECORDS 

SOUND : 

BETTER! _LAST 
LONGER! 


New Unique EXstatic* Preserves Hi-Fi and Ster- 
eo Discs. Anti-Static Record Cleaner gets out the 
superfine grit that ruins delicate microgrooves; 
reduces friction between stylus and groove walls, 
thus reducing wear; plus overcomes static attrac- 
tion of dust to records for months. Simply spray 
and wipe with special pad included. English im- 
port cleans and protects at least 200 sides for 
only $1.85 ppd. Send check, M.O. $1.85 to EX- 
static Ltd., P.O. Box 4, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
*Product of British electronic research Sole U.S.A. agent. 
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HI-FI 

Components 
SLEEP LEARN 
KITS 


Unusual 


Values 
FREE 
1960 Catalog 
69-02 FA, 174 Street 


Sina 
D R E S _ N E R Flushing 65, New York 
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rf Hee ry ; MAGNETIC. TAPE 


MERITAPE 
Low cost, 
high quality 
recording 
tape, in boxes 
or Cans, 


OFFERS BOTH! 


Why pay more when F & B absolutely guarantees 
new, fresh, highest quality hi-fi tape—Freq. Resp. 
30-15,000 cycles—or your money retunded. 


1200’ 7” reel — Acetate -— 3 for $3.95 


1800’ 7” reel — Acetate — 3 for 5.25 
1800’ 7” reel — Mylar — 3 for 6.85 
2400’ 7” reel — Mylar — 3 for 10.60 


Please add I5c PP & Handling—Per Reel 


68 WEST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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DYAW... 


your own conclusions 
pardner, when you re- 
ceive our special quota- 


tions on your Hi-Fi needs. 
Write too for audio cata- 
log A-10, loaded with 
double-barreled values, 


Key Electronics Co. 
120 Liberty St., N. ¥.6,N. Y. 
CLoverdale 8-4288 
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COMPLETE STOCKS 


TERMINAL | rast veivery 


PRICE 


Before buying any Audio equipment, Check with 
TERMINAL for a Package Deal Quote. Come in or 
write to Irwin Levy, Mgr. Audio Dept. 


Authorized Distributors 
for All Name Manufacturers 


Terminal Radio Corp. 
85 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 
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lel tell le halle tele ltndectaly | 
| 
' 


(AMAZING RACK: 
Holds 100 LP’s: 


F 


“Chairside Browser” puts records 
in order the moment you receive 
it! Adjustable plastic guards allow & 
collection to expand, Open front 
invites browsing from your favor- 
ite easy chair! Self-leveling vinyl @ 
tips. Sturdy black wrought iron, 
19” H, 14” W, 21’ D. Remit $8.95, | 
or chg. Diners’ Acct. Exp. Collect. 


Money-Back- $8.95 b 


Guarantee! 
© LESLIE CREATIONS® 
Dept. 209U, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


+f 
aa Se eS ae eee eee eee ee al 
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THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 
BEETHOVEN’S 9 SYMPHONIES 
™ (ONLY COMPLETE SERIES IN STEREQ) 


CONDUCTING THE COLUMBIA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN 

THE NINE SYMPHONIES (COMPLETE) 
D7L 265 D7S 610 (STEREO) 


HEAR THESE OTHER BEETHOVEN MASTERPIECES ON COLUMBIA 
CONCERTOS 


Violin Concerto in D Major, Isaac Stern, Violinist, with the New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, Conductor. 
ML 5415 MS 6093 (stereo) 


Piano Concerto No. 3 in C Minor. Glenn Gould, Pianist, with Leonard 
Bernstein conducting the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 

ML 5418 MS 6096 (stereo) 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G Major; Piano Concerto No. 1 in C Major. 
Robert Casadesus, Pianist, with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, Eduard van Beinum, Conductor. 

ML 5437 MS 6111 (stereo) 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in E-flat Major (‘‘Emperor’’). Rudolf Serkin, 


Pianist, with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 
ML 4373 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


REA ec RR i SE AREA TE NR a AE 
Sonata No. 9 in A Major for Violin and Piano (‘‘Kreutzer’’); Sonata 
No. 1 in D Major for Violin and Piano. Zino Francescatti, Violinist, and 


Robert Casadesus, Pianist. ML 5453 MS 6125 (stereo) 
BEETHOVEN: The Early Quartets, Op. 18, Nos. 1-6. The Budapest 
String Quartet. M3L 262 M3S 606 (stereo) 
The Complete String Quartets—Vol. II (Middle Quartets). The Buda- 
pest String Quartet. SL 173 


(available singly as ML 4579, ML 4580, ML 4581 and ML 4582) 


pe CNGUE NLU EU ed Di adel bi bk eisai ald bal ch liane! 
The Complete String Quartets—Vol. Ill (Late Quartets). The Budapest 
String Quartet. SL 174 
(available singly as ML 4583, ML 4584, ML 4585, ML 4586, ML 4587) 


Chamber Music from Marlboro. BEETHOVEN; Octet in E-flat Major, 
Op. 103. Marcel Moyse conducting the Marlboro Festival Octet: 
DVORAK; Serenade in D Minor, Op. 44. Louis Moyse conducting the 
Marlboro Woodwind Ensemble. ML 5426 MS 6116 (stereo) 


VOCAL MUSIC 


ee as a SN ETE a RR RT RES ESET 


Arias: Ah, Perfido!; Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin? (From ‘‘Fidelio’’) 
Eileen Farrell, Soprano. in ML 5408 MS 6086 (stereo) 


SYMPHONIES 


| ee A A A A A eR EA BSS ES 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, Conductor. in ML 5098 
COMING SOON: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. The New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, Conductor. 


NEW APRIL RELEASES 


1 a SR I SS SE SRS SS 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Cello Concerto in E-flat Major. Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich, Cellist, with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Con- 
ductor; Symphony No. 1 in F Major. The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. ML 5452 MS 6124 (stereo) 


VERDI: Rigoletto (complete opera in three acts). Richard Tucker, 
Renato Capecchi, Gianna D’Angelo, with the Chorus and Orchestra 
of ‘Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli,’’ Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, 
Conductor. M2L 404 M2S 901 (stereo) 


THE SOUND OF GENIUS Is ON} COLUMBIA 


A DIVISION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. BH 
@ +*COLUMBIA,’’ **MASTERWORKS,** @, marcas REG. 


4-track HOW IT WORKS 
Four-track tapes are recorded with a two-channel 


stereo signal in each direction. Thus a reel of 4- 


track tape can contain fully twice as much music 
as previously available with 2-track tape. 


In the drawing at right, the 
left-hand segment shows how 
2-track tapes are recorded, 
and the right-hand segment 
shows how, by utilizing the 
tape more efficiently, twice 
as many tracks may be recorded. 


Note in the diagrams below that simply by turning 
the reel over the alternate tracks on the tape are 
brought into contact with the playback head. 


PLAYBACK HEAD 


The two-track system becomes four-track 


Only the required two stereo tracks are heard \ | kK Lert viel 
(1 and 3)—the other two tracks are silent ay ! 
Po RIGHT AMPLIFIERS 
SPEAKER 


eS 


pee. SDs 
The tape is turned over—and the other LEFT AMPLIFIER/ 
two stereo tracks (4 and 2) are played. STEMER 505 
Tracks 1 and 3 are now silent RIGHT AMPLIFIER/ 
SPEAKER 


ALIING AreT ¢ 
OUNDS BES 
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The frequency response obtainable from modern, 


tapes is essentially the same after many hundre: 
the first play. The playback response curve here 
back on an Ampex recorder/reproducer), showing f 


~ within one decibel throughout the range to 15, 


~ QUALITY 


Magnetic tape is an exceptionally dura 


with no grooves to wear out or delicate 


scratch. Its strength, like its fidelity 
changed even after thousands of hours 


Tape is acknowledged as the most per 
medium, and preserves music indefi 
deterioration or degradation, no matte: 
times it may be played. For this reason, 
universally used today as the master 


» medium for all the world’s greatest mu 
for LP’s, stereo discs, or stereo tape 

_ music — indistinguishable from the mast 
ings —is available for your own music 


